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PREFACE 


The present work waa written in 19S8 for the 
Ph.D. degree of the University of London. While 
sending it to the press in 1948, much as I wished to 
improve it in various ways, I soon discovered that 
any attempt at improvement today would only mean 
re-witing it altogether. I have, therefore, left 
it untouched. Though my main predilections and 
conclusions remain the same, 1 am quite sure that^ 
were I to write it today, I should write differently 
and in a much altered form. Still, it is now being 
published as it waa originally writtei:^ in 1988. 

Hardly anything need be said in justification of 
the publication which, I believe, is alwaj^ tho same— 
a natural desire for publication mixed with a perhaps 
not entirely unjustifiable hope that the book may be 
read with profit by a few interested students of the 
subject concerned. 

Of the persons connected witli the writing of the 
work, mention should first be made of Dr. B. Heimann, 
Ph.D., of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 
the memory of whose kind help and guidance tliiough- 
out my association with her in London is indeed a 
rare pleasure. With the passing of time, this memory 
is becoming more and more of a precious possession 
to me. 

Of Sir Sarvapalli Badhaki-ishnon, Spalding Pro¬ 
fessor of Eastern Religion and Ethics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, it is rather difficult to speak. The 
present work, as well as the author, had the honour 
of being examined by liim at London. This ac¬ 
quaintance with him has subsequently developed, 
on my part, into increasing reverence and personal 
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fittachment. Natui&Ily, therefore, any formal acknow¬ 
ledgement of the feelings that the author baa towards 
him is embarraseing. 

My obligations to my friend Dr. B. E. Miera, 
Ph.D. (London), Head of the Department of Eco¬ 
nomics and Commerce, Hindu University, Benares 
should, also, be public^ acknowledged. To him alone 
is the pablicatlou of the hook due. It is tlirough his 
untiring efforts and persistent enthusiasm that the 
book is being published at all Left to myself it 
would perhaps never have been published. 

This work was to have been published by Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin, London. But the war intervened. 
My thanks are also due to Messrs. Hand Kisbore dt 
Brothers, the enterprising publishers of Benares, who 
undertook to publbh the book in spite of the wax 
difficulties. 

I am fullj conscious ol the numerous mistakes 
and imperfections which any critical reader is bound 
to find in the book. Now f can only wish that they 
had not beon there and trust, that taking into con¬ 
sideration a number of handicaps which attended 
its printing and publication during a time of distress, 
the readers will kindly overlook them. 

Hindu College, 

Delhi, S. K. Sassbna. 

27.12. 48. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Man's Plane wi the OW/os 

Proui tlie Jiiomeut rn^Jk I^egtvu io t on hin own 
beijig, tike fnet of hi« conscionsm^j^R or tlie i-ogniliive 
telatiou in T\']iich lie stood tn Uio workl, has diwn 
Lis persiatent jvtteution. Ko realised that Le had ui 
him moro thaik others around him. He diflUvd in »u 
kininistakable way from the stone, flic* jdauts and the 
animals, nr» nvkf-tev how siniil^tr to lliese he lo(‘kod 
hi other respects. He uloiie, in tJie i«>rfmos, had 
the privilege of full <‘r<kguifcio)i and w>idd \vr»nder and 
slave at the niYstej*;s' of tJie cosmo,>, hinisolf ioi'lnded. 
The fact of his i)eing conscimis wa?* h distini.tiou. li. 
at once put him far above las nnivei'se—that entire 
and gigantic pnK*ess of diinenslonloss i reatioin of 
which he himself was but e jirodnoii. Though in it, 
he could, by means of his tJimight, stand aloof 
for a moment and try to luiow what tiie vi'eation 
itself -was about- ^I!he uacoJisckOns cosmos i-<>uld n<it 
do it. Nor could it know feliat during the course of 
its lorrg history, it hatl chaiic<{d to e\'ol\e tin* strange 

E hetjonioikou of thoughl iuid collsoion^lu•^s in tuan. 

i a sense, it hi^d evolved its ‘other', its risal, whi» 
could turn hack, reflect, and he critical of its own 
maker. Sfan. in tliis respect, was grejvtcr than the 
cosmos. But this is ojil.v one si^h* of the }ii<‘ltice. for 
consciotkancb.-^ is a douhle-wlged weapon. Miui liad 
to pay a big pricp for tJiO juei'ogafive of his conscious¬ 
ness. In tliO pi o cess of aei^uiring iutollwi he also 
lost sometbiug. By virtue of liis being endowed 
with tlkou^f, he had hopetl t{» Rucceed in uui ayelliug 
the mysterj' and tin* mcHutng of lif<* and uniywi^. 
But very 3<iOu be began to doubt if after oil his in¬ 
tellect was not givf'ik only to mock Ikiin. Awareness of a 
situatioji and the capacity to reflect, only miw questions 
'where none previously existwl, and often the apint 
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of enqxiiry interrogates, only to listen to the echoes 
of its own questions. Nature does not always answer 
'here' to man’s cry of *%t}her&\ and questions regarding 
the how and where of things fade away into t^e dim 
distance of an all-enveloping silence. In the eaxlist 
Hindu literature, we read diat the face of Truth is 
hidden and that is why 

man has prayed to this all-embracing darkness under 
various names su^estive of the thioJt and the massive 
covering designated now as Vanina, now as Aditi, 
now as just Maya, and now as Darkness or Death. 
Ability to be inquisitive is not always a blessing, and 
man ^s realised this painful truth. ^This is sufficiently 
evinced hy the cycles of deadlocks in the history of 
human enquiry. Any one acauainted with the histo^ 
of eternal questionings of the numan mind could easily 
testify to tJre lack of satisfaction and the small measure 
of success achieved so far in the venture. 

Apaii from the consideration of the relatively 
futile uses of his gifts of cousciousness, man has also 
lost in the comparative peace and blissfulness of an 
unoomtive existence, lie has often envied the life 
and ^ppiness of his lower fellow beings. The spon¬ 
taneity and richness of the growth of the vegetable 
kingdom and the perfect adjustment of the instinctive 
animal life, which are devoid of any questionings 
regarding the origin and development of the universe, 
have led man to question the vot importance and 
utility of his weapon of thou^t. that as it may, 
cognition remains as inescapaole fact of life. Whether 
for good or for evil, we cannot get away faom it, and 
it is worthwhile, therefore, to enguire into its nature 
and try to know as much about it as possible. 

The Meaning of Consciousness 

Consciousness is here used tentatively in the sense 
opposite to that of unconsciousness, as implying the 
awareuess of a situation characterised by the relation¬ 
ship of subject and object in an act of cognition. 
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It abo implies the consciousness of selfhood; an 
' Ahampratyaya', for no one is ever empirically conscious 
without being implicitly conscious ^so of one's own 
self. A reflective self-feelii^ sharply divides til© 
world of consciousness from the world of uncon- 
soiousuess. The *1* as the distinguishing feature of the 
realm of consciousness is absent from the realm of the 
unconscious.* A flower in a bed of flowers or a pebble 
in a ^oup of pebbles is not aware of another flower or 
a pebole by its side, and does not appear in any cogni¬ 
tive relation with its neighbour. But if we imagiue that 
one knows the other, theu it is at once rais^ to the 
status of a subject with reference to the one which 
is for the moment the object of its awareness. And 
then, if the other also is in its turn a subject, the 
unconscious group of flowers becomes a society of 
subjects with inter-subjective relations. There is no 
such thing as an unconscious inter-objective existe:uce, 
which, if it exists, does so only in the mind of a consci¬ 
ous subject. Consciousness or is, therefore, a 

capacity to be a subject, and implies the presence 
of a cognitive relation fgrahana'), between a 'graliya' 
and a ‘grahaka*. It is the peculiar illumination of 
*jnana* or awareuees which reveals the subject, the 
object and itself in an act of knowledge. It is some¬ 
times said that from dead ^matter' is evolved ‘life* 
which is not to be explained by the concept of matter 
alone. Similarly, from an unconsciously ‘living’ exis¬ 
tence we see the growth of knowledge, reflection, and 
consciousness, which also is an entirely new mode 
of reality, and an miique addition to the mysteries 
of our universe. We ask, what is consciousness ? 
and flud tliat explanations attempted from a purely 
‘mechanistic’ and ‘vitalistic’ stand-point fail to account 
for this new reality, for, consciousness refers to some¬ 
thing so different from anything else that it seenrs an 
utter impofisibihty to reduce it to terms other than 
itself. 


•y. 3 . 8. 8. 9. ‘Ahamili Aahdasya vyatiiekfet'. 
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Thaf- coitsciousness ia, hy conmion eouaeut, ejititled 
l;o {)ur most mtional coi»«deratioii» is evideuced by tJie 
gtowmg ijiteiesl^ taken in such questions even by 
eminent scientists who hsd til) now claims only to 
non*philo8opbical speculittions. Notwithstanding the 
differences m the view-point or the results of their 
enquiryf consciousness has come to be regarded as 
d stock-iu-trade not only of the inetai)hy8ician and 
the psychologist, but also of tlie physicist and the 
biologist, for the simple rc^iioii that it is /ocic 

the most diiect and the jrearesf reality of which any 
one w'ho has ever introspected moat immediately 
aware. In other words, it is an iuexpugJinble datum 
and the source of all our thouglits regarding all our 
objects of fUfforent interests. All the objects with 
which the various non-philosophieal sciences deal 
are objects principally in the consciousness of the 
scientist. 

Nssd 0 / a SysUtnuiiic Study 0 / the P^-ohlm of CoTiscious- 
usss in Hindu Phiksopty 

lilveu a brief surv^' of the bold and vigorous 
thinking attempted in India duiing the long period 
beginning with the time of tho Upanisads Hown to 
tire end of the 17th century A.B. will convince any 
student of the history of Indian thought that, in¬ 
spite of the lapses of some of the later thinkers suoh 
the wrangling between the various systems, or 
mere enthusiasm for supremacy over rival sects or 
schools, the Hindu thinkers liad thmlied out almost 
all philosophical concepts which they could have 
possibly evolved. They were daiing enough (0 have 
carried their reasoning to its farthest logical conclu¬ 
sions. Discn^ous on almost all conceivable problems 
relating to all possible spheres of knowledge and 
action, metaphysics, psychology, logic, epistemology, 
momls and law, phonetics and yoga, magic and 
medicine, all lie intertwined in one big tangle of plants 
without much modem distinction of discipline or 
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systematic separation. Tins rich nursery may be the 
source of vftluftl^le Kinall gardens, for in this vast 
jungle of Indiaji philosophical systems, many a thick 
plant is overgrown in restricted space- Tfliile here 
and there much weed in 8eel^, a few comets are 
congested with excessive growth; these plants need 
replanting in a wider area so tliat they can blossom 
in their full beauty. 

01 all the i)roI)lenis aearust to the humaai heart, 
tlje problem of his own beuig and nature has certamly 
been one. It in a commounlace to assert that at 
least in so far as anything is r^ated to man, everything 
is what it is, because man is what he is, i.e., a 
conscious and cognitive being. Even if there is 
something outside raau*s consciousness it is as good 
as non-exi>^teut (ho far as lie is concenied) in as much 
as it does not enter into any relation with him at 
all. Thus all the pioblems of man’s hie are in this 
sense a problem only of his consciousness of them. 
Hence it is easy t,o explain the thought and energy 
which Hindu seekers liave devoted to the unukvelliug 
of the mystery of consciouajiess. iVe meet in their 
treatment of ihe probleui of consciousness alixnnift all 
possible variety and slradcs of t>jiimon, begiiming with 
the total deirial of it, to the maldng of consciousness 
the very and the centre of aQ reality. Between 
these two extremes of total denial and foujidational 
affirmation, we bive a vwiety of intermeduvtc positions 
and view-points. Thinkers beginnhig Tsith the Upani- 
sadic sages, together with Gautama, Kapila and Bmla* 
ray ana, down to Sankara and Baraanuja, Srldliaru 
and Jayanta, have giveii such conflicting answei> to 
the pro Diems of consciousnesB that there in hardly an 
answer which is not as familiar as its comiter-answer, 
or a solution which is not so iinsatisfaetor)* as not 
to give rise to a fresh problem in turn. ISow that 
very valuable and pioneer work has already been 
done by eminent scholars like Sir B. Badhakrisbnan 
and others, there is a need of a special study in the 
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language ol unodern metaphyisics of single problems 
su(£ as the **nature of coiiscionsness'’, and others 
-with a view to re-thinking and representing the 
Hindu contribution towards a possible solution of 
them. 

Method of Enquiry 

During the last fifty years of our intellectual 
relationship with different eultmes, our horizon of 
knowledge of the wisdom and philosophy of the 
different races has very much widened. To-day we 
know more of the distinctive wisdom and thou^t of 
the Egyptian, tlie Persian > the Chinese aud the ^diau. 
As usual, this new era of cultural contact brought with 
it more enthusiasm than caution, more sympathy 
than precision, and it manifested itself more and 
more in comparative studies in which sujteriioial 
similarities of thou^t, far removed m place, tune and 
circumstances, were passed on as if they were essentially 
identical. It has been a craze with scholars to take 
up comparative works, and to interpret the old and 
the dissimilar into the modem and the famiUar, 
without strict adherence to the ori^ai and the un¬ 
familiar. Thus, in the early stages ol the comparative 
study of Indian and Western philosophies, it was a 
favourite theme with scholars to liken and identify 
the Vedantic Advaitism of India* which has in itself 
many varieties, with the Hegelian Idealism of the West, 
without much attempt at preserving the distinctive 
individuality of eithei*. Attempts are sometimes made 
to discover all the modem physics in the ‘Vaiie^ka 
Sutras, of Kanada, while the Siitras of Pataftjali 
have been taken as either a biglier course in modem 
p^chotherapy, or just a treatise on the occult 
science of the mastery of elemental forces for the 
enjoyment of worldly gain and power. Reference 
in the Dpani^ds to the limitations of intellect have 


•See DwaaeD’s Essay on 'VfdinU Fhto and Kant’ 
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bean likened to the Bergsonian “return to the instinct’* 
and to the complete distrust of reason. The same 
has been done with the Nyaya and the modern logic, 
in whidi regemblances in syllogisms etc. have been 
picked up to the exclusion of their individualities in 
the formulation of pioblems. 

The above is not intended to convey either that 
ther(* is no real similarity betweeii the ricJi philosophies 
of any two culture«, or that the fundameiital and the 
eternal problems of human thoirgJit, their reaction 
upon man’s mind, and the expression of these 
reactions are not in some ways similar. To do this 
would be to do violence to the very postulate of the 
unity and the objectivity of human reason and to 
believe in the utter impossibility of a universal meta¬ 
physics, On the eontvaiy, we have r^triking instances 
of beautiful parallels in tJiou^ts as far removed in 
time and circumstances, as William James and the 
Buddhist, the modem sceptic like Hume and the 
ancient Madhyamika like Nagarjuna or Dharma- 
kirti, the subjective Idealist of to-day and the YogacSra 
idealist of yore. Not infrequently, while going 
through an ancient Hindu or Buddhist text, one 
comes across problems, set forth and argued in a 
manner which could not he dibitinguished from the 
manner of their treatment in one of the most modem 
texts. 

But what is of importance is tliat a thorough 
understanding of any two different philosophies in 
their distinctive individualities should precede com¬ 
parison : otherwise the comparative study, based 
on superficial similarities, would be in danger of 
degenerating into an eas^' distortion of both. The 
re^^on is that each single pliilosophy of a particular 
culture has its own soul. It has an individ\ml genius 
which creates, as well, as reacts to, a pmblcni in its 
own special way. We cannot afford to igimre this 
factor of individuality in a system of thought without 
effacing the special features of that philosophy. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to try to discover—as 
a prelimiimry ste]i for a perhaps later stage of 
synthesis—the distinctive and unique traits of each 
system of fcliought representative of a culture before 
an attempt is made toward? a rapprochement of 
them. The method of individual study and contraet, 
whicli provides a new approach to tho study of 
comparative philosopLv is, therefore, better suited 
to our present state o{ knowledge of different pliilo- 
Sophies than the one of superficial and slipshod 
similarities,* 

I have, tliorefore, made an independent mA 
critical study of the Hindu view of consciousness in 
its individual and distinctive traits as found scattered 
in Hindu texts without trying to present it either 
as a nuHlerii or as a W^tena view. It has also been 
tried so far as practicable, to pieserve the Hindu 
methodological frame of discussion 'Samvada' in the 
formulation of the separate issues. Certain funda¬ 
mental questions regarduig the natura of consciousness 
which are theiiiselve? neither Hindu nor ancient have 
been discussed in thoii’ original setting. Oomparisoi^ 
have at this stage been deliberately avoided leet they 
may umiecessaiUy cloud issues already complicated 
and involved in Sie uufamilar back-ground of Lidiaii 
Scholastioism. The aim, therefore, has beat to 
present a picture of the essentially and solely Hiudu 
view of consciousness along with the chai'acteiustic 
features which distinguish it in broad relief from its 
Western ally.t 

A Brief SiaimetU of ike Probknt 

What is the pi'oblem of consciousness ? Is there 
any problem at all 9 Such and others are the questions 
which must be asked now. To underst^md the nature 
aud the pi’obleiu of coi^soioasn^ss, it is best to begin 

’ Vidt B. T.W.P., A Slu<I\ in Oontrast. 

tBxi^mples will be loutid lu (be Ugt cli&pter. 
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with an analysis of the nature of our daily experience 
of cognition. The fact of awarej^ese, if we reflect, 
would be found ti» consist of a number of factors 
which invariably play a part wJienever there is any 
Dianifestatioa of cognition or awarem ss. These factore 
are (1) the objects of tlie exteniwl world 'visayas', (2) 
our external sense-organs, 'Mriya^'. (3) tho internal 
organ, or the uiind 'Manas' wliich U the counerting 
link betwwn the oxtcnial senses and the coguiser, 
and lastly, there is the agent or the cogniser, the 
'Atman' who regards himsSf as the knower, and to 
whom the entire flux of c(^!iitions that constitule 
our raenhd life ht'long. and in whom they iniiere s»* 
a sujiport t)! 

’L'lic above is jusl a CA)iautoii->rusc staii'iijent of 
the hicloi^ invohi'd hi i>nv daily cognition?-. A little 
move reflection will ?dio\v that the ag<'nt or the ‘I’ 
can be further spUr up in ho skI of self-inrinspec'tion 
into two selvi'**. The stutonicnl ‘1 know myself’, 
suggests two c<)giiise»>., the lOgniser as cognised, ftnd 
the cogiiis^er* :u'* thM c-ogniser. and this pji'cess of ‘self- 
splitting’ oai'i be I'Oiitiinxrd (ul infiniiuin. One may. 
Iherfefom, posit two cognisers instead of one: tlie one, 
the empiricftl or the jjsyc'hoiogiciil self which alter¬ 
nately IxH'onies l«dh th^ subjoct and fhc object of 
cogiiitioii. and t\v other, tin* transcendental subject, 
whioli is never caught in an act of knowledge as a 
knowjr* bui wliirh always ifuisins behind as the 
ultimate knower and the r^ubjivi of all onr cognitions. 
We have seen that awaiviuis> involves u duality of 
subjt'ct and object, hut this dnulity does not seem to 
favour the cognition of the cogniaer except in the usual 
psycliologicid way. The question, therefoitj, siiggests 
itself, if this diwliiy is a pennanoiit feature of our 
conBciousues.s. Is It an ultiuuifc principle of all cons- 
ciousiiess' at all st iges inhereul in its essential natujv, 
or is theiv an end tti it at some stage when* the subject 
01 ’ the non*dual conaciousness alone shines in its own 
nature 'Svetrtipa' without any other obje<‘t as either 

2 
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qualifying or determining its nature ? In short, is 
there an non«dual, immediate, and distmctionless cons* 
ciousness, ■which is universal and unchanging, or is ail 
oonsciousness always one of distinctions, changirig and 
particular in the form of ‘this is this* 7 This would 
be one of the fundamental questions about the natuj e 
of consciousness. 

But above all. what consciousness in itself is 9 
What is ‘Sarrmt\ 'An^bhlUi’ or ^Upaiabdki’ in 
itself? Is it the of one 'dravya' alone, or is 

it itself a ‘drowa’? What brings about the situation 
of a cognition ? Is it a combination of aU the factors 
of *visaya\ *indriya\ ‘Ttianas'y and the ‘Aimm', or 
is it due to the eternal and essentially, ‘cit* nature 
only of the Atfnan ? The physical body alone cannot 
be the principle of consciousness because consciousness 
is not found in the dead body. No combination of 
unconscious entities can generate couseiousness. In 
consciousness every bit of consciousness must be 
conscious, even as every molecule of matter is matter. 
Nor can ‘Prdno’ be tne principle of awareness, for 
innumerable living beings in whom life-breath is 
functioning show no sign of awareness or cogjiition. 
Is ^Buddlii’ the cause of consciousness ? If so, what 
is the *Buddhi* itself ? Is it itself a conscious or an 
unconscions entity ? Does consciousness belong to 
it by essence as heat to hre, or is consciousness only 
adventitious to it as the red colour is to a haked jar ? 
Could it not be that ‘Buddhi* too is just an instm- 
ment like the body and the sense o^ans, in which 
case, the quality o! cognition does not belong to it ? 
It may be only a hne instrument of subtle matter, 
which, though not in itself conscions, yet assumes 
psychical and conscious attributea by reason of its 
capacity to take a refiection of conseioTisness. 

Agwn, ia Atman, then, consciousness ? Is there 
no diferenee between the two—the Atman and 
the consciousness ? or, is consciousness only the quality 



‘guna*, aod not the ‘svabhava’ or essence of it ? Is 
oonscionsness self-luminous or non-Ivuninous ? Is it 
eternal and unproduced, inactive and unmodifieble, 
or is it produced, clmngmg, dynamic and modififible? 

Lastly, -what is Uaconsciousness end how are the 
two opposites of the ‘cit* and the ‘adt’ related ? Are 
there in reality, two substances, the one permanently 
conscious, and the other permanently unconsdous, 
or is there only one substiice, ‘cit’ or ‘acit’ 
modifies itself into its opposite ? If there are two 
absolutely opposite substances witli nothing in common 
between them, how can they at all come together? 
If there is only one substance, conscious or unconscicrua, 
difficulties arise witli regard to the origin of tLe one 
from the other, for; iu actual experience we find both 
consciousness and unconsciousness, subject and object, 
forming part of one whole. Such are some of the 
problems concerning consciousness whose solution, as 
attempted in the investigations of the Hindu thinkers, 
is sought to be discovered in the followup pages. 

The Scope of the Enfprtriy. 

A word should be added here about tbe scope 
and the limitations of the present study. The present 
enquiry into the nature of consdousness is r^tricted 
purely to a logical consideration of the metaphysical 
uatu:^ and characteristics of what consciousness in 
itself is. Thus the subject-matter of the enquiry is 
the nature of consciousness, and the view-point is 
metaphysical; though the problem lias been tackled 
in its various aspects, tbe aim is throughout the 
ascertainment of the ultimate nature of consciousn^. 
This enquiry into the nature of consdousness 
should not, however, be confused with allied questions, 
which, though related to it have been treated as 
distinct and separate, lest the scojio of the present 
enquiry is unnecessarily widened and the clarity of 
issues involved is lost. Tbe problem of consciousness. 
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tot in separate from a similar problem of 

the tbwrics of knovleclge, of fehe nieaus of proof, md 
tbe theories of hiath and oiTor, oaci one of which 
by itself a separate issue Aiid should be treated 
such. It does not mean that uUimately there cau 
any rigid separation of one from the other 
but only tSat the present work is occupied merely 
with the problems of the iiature of conaciousness as 
such. 



GHAPTEB 11 


THE PRE^ySTljiMATIC AND SEMI-PH3L0- 
^OPHICAL BACK-GROUND 

The Cosmic Nature of i)te Prp-VjKnjifudicEiuiuiry 

Our enquiry 031 the ultiinalely inetapbydica) 
nature of coasdoosaess i>eriaiiis to the subj active 
field of ail introspective reflection ou what man withiu 
]m own self essentially is. It 03j)y within his own 
iijner oiid subjective being tliat a nnm is first aware 
of coiwciniwiiess, clire<»tly and most komediately. 
Questions lihe is uoaseiotistiosa ''? and ‘3Vhy 

am I fonscions'? presuppose a <listiiHtioii already 
acquired between a conscious and an unconscious 
existence, and between n purely j>hysical and uii- 
reflective ‘being* and a psychical and ivflective ‘fuuc- 
tioiiiiig.’ Consciousness is ]>rior to reflectiou and 
does not wait for its sicucraticm til) if ih reflected 
upon ; the reflective stag»^ nw^essaiily crimes la ter, 

Man, in liis intclloctua] s«»Hrc[i for the lutiurv of 
Bisality suvris wifli the conquest of tlic iexternal world 
first,for fks declamcl in the ?nan, to 

begin with, loolcs outward heosmse his R<*iiecs arc out- 
gobig.* It is oiiK^ in tin* second stago ol his enquiry 
that he cornea bnck fnnn the outside to the inside. 
Thus, early thouglits of man wei*? imtumily cosmic. 
His senses wont' out, jieoped into the surromjding 
va.atuoss with iiumility and bewilderment, mi 
wondered about the mystery of planets and seasons, 
in fact about evorytliing that ^va« more powerful 
than him»5if and influenced iiis life, At this early 
stage, he luvrdJy looked inside or wondemd at hk 
own self. It was not till much later that the distinction 

* Saiha. Up. 4. 1. *P&rjaei kbSoi vyairnal STaymobbos, 
tftsnrSt par&n paiyati Qlnt«tStaiaD.’ 
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between the external and the internal or between 
the physical and the psychical came to be drawn. 

The earliest enquiry was, therefore, about the 
nature of the univense as a whole, animate and inani- 
roate, and its scope was not yet limited to any special 
feature of the universe. In the Rgvedic period in 
which atmosphere, minerals, plants and beasts exe no 
less real and alive than men, it was inevitable that 
enquiry should have been directed towards the discovery 
of tlie essence of all of them, rather than of any one 
of them in particular. 

It is one of the uharacteiistics of Indian thought 
that at every step it thinks of reality as a whole and 
as a complete cosmos. It does not divide reality 
by analysing it into water-tight compartments. 
According to this cosmic attitude towards reality, 
everything is a symbol and a part of the whole, and 
as such, eve^ bit is filled with the same essential 
whole. The Ileality is one compact mass of which 
there is no outside or inside. ‘T%iat is complete, this 
is complete, from the complete com« out the 

complete.’* 

The outside cosmos, the universe of the stellar, 
the atmosplieric and the terrestrial phenomena, is not 
entirely outside man, for where all is all, and is ev^ 
moment complete, there is no distinction of the outside 
or the inside, for man is a part and parcel of the 
whole. Eaoli gingl a thing, if we concentrate deeply 
upon it, can reveal the all, for it is a microcosmio 

E ictuie of the whole. That is why it is sometimes 
dd that during the course of man’s progress and 
evolution of knowledge, there is never any absolutely 
^new ground to be discovered, or an entirely unfamiliar 
place to be reached. All discovery, revelation and 
knowledge are only cases of re-discovery and re-cognition 
of what lias been eternally present for ever. 

* Up. Sftntipatbs. 5.1.1. *Parft^ia&da^ idsm, 

ptx^t pdr^amudMyate. 
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Transition from the outside to the inside 

Yet historically, as tiiou^t developed aod re¬ 
flection and emphasis took the place of the naive 
wonder of the earbesf stages, attention was diverted 
from mere observation of the outer facts aiid 
plieDomena of nature to the hnier forces or the prhicipJe 
underlyir^ them. Man now begins to peep into tjie 
inside of things, and inquires into fclio wherefoi'e and 
the regulative prhiciple of things. But the attitude of 
enquiry is still obj^ive and cosmic. By the ‘inner’ 
is not yet meant exclusively the ‘iimer* in man. It 
is the inner of all thiu^. md tho fundamental reality 
of anything that is inquired into mther than the 
essential nature of masi’s own being. At this second 
stage of the eiiquin*, it is the life force or the essence 
of the special functions of tluiigs in geuersil that u> 
inquired into, and not Uit special Innctiuh idMier of 
a particular phenoiuenou in uatuie or in man. Man 
is inhetetitly no more important thaii any otlier ajii- 
mate being (an attitude which has been a chaia- 
cteristic of Hindu thought in geiieral), and witiiin 
him, too, no particular function as such is takeii Ui 
he moie fundamental than the other, as is found latei' 
on in the Upanisads. Neither man alone iior any 
^)ecial feature of him is yet the ctmire of iuteieslr. 
The enquiry is not yet in terms of either cOlJseion^;^)l\s;s 
or mind but only in terms of the specilic functions 
of phenomena in general and of the moving power 
behind them, irres))ectivc of their being auimate or 
inanimate- In short, we discern in this second stjige 
of reflection an ctdvanoe from a at at a of mere oI)sej‘- 
vstion of the variety of facts and liappeninga in 
Nature to a concept of a unitary principle or law, 
which is specially glorified in the Vedas bv the najne 
of “Bta”. 

“Everything tliat is oi'dered in tlw universe has 
^ for its principle.”* ‘Ria’asan underlying dynamic 

• Badh&kriehnsu. Indicn PhUosophy Vol. I. p. 79. 
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ioTce is at tha back of all the phenomena In Nature. 
It is greater tlmu the concept of the gods, even 
greater thmi ‘Vanina’ himself, for; being the immanent, 
functional force in the universe, it is more inner and 
fundamental. ‘Bto’ compels every animate and 
inanimate being to follow the law of its own existence. 
It commands winds to blow, waters to flow, and 
men to know. Because ‘Bfa* as the cosmic immanent 
force regulate* all the specific fuiiotiouing of the 
animate and the inanimal-e nature, it underlios the 
hanian function of knowing too. “It is by force f)i 
'Rta' that human brains fuuotion. ’* Man 'knows* by 
dre driving force of the s^nne immanent power which 
moves tile h> buvji and rivers to flow. -Tust as all 
otlier beiiigs have to fulfil tlieir allotted functions, 
so luis man too to fulfil his own special function, 
which is to know in the litemi and the wider 

meaning of knowing together, (from ‘sam'—cou. 'vid'- 
soiousness), i.e. knowing in all its related ness, because 
of its functioning as a jiart of the univei'sal functioning 
of m’-f 

Li tliis Pre-Upanisadic period, the nature of 
reflection not being aiithropo-oontric or psycliological, 
we have no special term for the specific function of 
man’s knowing or conscionsnesfi ; but, the term ‘kratu’ 
most probably from tlie mot ‘kr\ which means ‘to 
fulfil one’s function’ may psycboiogicallv ciime fairly 
near to ‘consciousneas, in the SAuse of ‘ftilfilling one^s 
function' at the level of majL Tlmt this fnnctioinng 
on the special bumiin plain is called 'kraiu' is 
demonstrated in Sot Brak. 4.1.4.1. ‘when a man 
wishes, may I do that, may I have that, that 
is ‘fcrotu’t when he attains that, that is ‘Dafesa’.} 
It is the «uoe tenu ‘krat/f whidi is la tor on clwuged 

* B. Heimanti. Ifidian and Wegiern Philoscrphi/, p. 85. 

t Ibid. p. 77, 

f BrU/i. 4.1.4.1. yadi^va iniiuuM kuuayafia idAm 
sj&t idaui kiirvijpti so. eva kratnr atha fadnsmai tnl samrdbjata 
sa dak^’ 
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into 'nanas* and in the general sense of 

desiring, willing ana rememliering etrc.* 

The Naiiwfi of the Ultimate Re<diiy in Bgveda 

What tlien is the Prt-Upanl^adic redr-otion on 
the nature of the ultimate reality, and whal olne 
does it offer for an umlei'sltfinding of the later develop* 
raent of the pliilosopliy o( eonRciousnesK ? 

In aiiswer to the above, we have to day that 
there is not much of strictly metaphy-iical speculation 
in the Veda^ excB])! the concept of an immanent and 
universal reality, which is ciuorging a.s tlie baaic unitary 
principle aoderlylng fhe forces* of the ciismos, and 
which cotilaios UvUnit puti'ntialitiea of giving rise to 
fun dame) it al phi)odo|)bu:^il pi\>bleifif« lat«jr on. From 
an interpretation of the lamou^ ^ Vedio hymn of 
creation,t we can haw ?orae idea of the earliest philo¬ 
sophical legacy over which waa constructed later on 
the vast supevstrueture of the XTpaiiisadic and the later 
^stematic rejections on the natiu'e of consciousnads. 
Tlie hymn declares ‘m a^t aji%t no sai dait tO'ldnim^' 
‘Then there was neither Being nor non-Being,' and 
again. 'Ka^nae tad^e samamriatadki manatfo retai} 
prathamaih yad assl. a^aii niravidan 

hrdipraixsya havayo m(in\sa\ i.e., then for the first 
time thtjre arose ‘Kimae' which bad the primeval germ 
of 'manas' within it. It adds significanily that “the 
sages searching in their hearts dincovered in 'non- 
being’, the connecting bond of *bei)ig'.** Thou^ it 
is not quite clear what is meant by saying that 
*Zdma is tjie foremost germ of ‘mind’, for it is 
usually the mind that geiierates 'Kdim and not vice- 
versa, yet reading the verse along with its first 

* Ait. Up- 9. 2. 'sajnrtnara, ajBiiiAm. vgBinarDt pr3jnani»io 
zcuidba, drf^. dhftih, mivtih* jutib, ^6nik<dp)i^. 

kratuh^ asn, kinifthl vafia^, SArvStjy.eva eUni, pr»Jn»nii«ya ntmn 
dhey&ni bhAvanti.” 

t ^ Veda. X. 12d. 
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commentary in ^cU. Brah> X. fi.5-1-8,' we can find 
here an embryonic suggestion for a future phdoaophy 
of consciousness. ^K&tna’ here certainly does not 
mean desire in the ordinary empmcal sense. It rather 
refers to a cosmic, central and a unitaiy 'priticiple of 
productivity’, or a fecundating power which is as 
yet neither mind nor non-mind, but is only an 
indiscriminate fullness of potentiality throbbing 
become something definite and finite and fermenting 
to mauifesb itself later on as ‘mind' or ‘consciousness*. 
It was in short a cosmic urge of the ‘potentiality* to 

manifest itself. 


But this is all that the sag^ say about it. Beyond 
this, they do not go. It is not mentioned whether 
this ‘root reality’ is conscious or unconscious. In 
fact, the definite assertion that it was neither being 
nor non-being, which contradicts the other statement 
that the sag^ found the root of ‘being’ in ‘non-being’, 
should definitely suggest that it is a peculiar kind 
of ‘being’ and is quite different from any ordinary 
and definitised ‘being’. The attribution of contra¬ 
dictory predicates to it might suj^est that in reality 
no predicates describe it. , It must not, however, be 
understood that by ‘non-existence’ is meant ‘absolute 
non-existence’, for while the term ‘being’ ordinarily 
denotes that which is di^’eutiated by name an^ 
ion^ the term ‘nonbeicg’ denotes the same previous 
to its differ- entiation. The Brahman, previous to 
the origin of the world, is called ‘non-oeing’ in a 
secondary sense of the term. The unconditioned 
existence which is devoid of indicative marks, and 


* Sat. ^b. X. S.8.1<8. 'Kava tS idam agra asadieit narii 
sadSait, iaidiva t& idan a^ oevaait tadba tan maDa arSaa ; 
n&sadiain no Bod&alttadSnim iti nara hi saiunaoo novaaat tadidam 
xnanah BrQ^miTbabQbboiat oiruitatanQ rourtatanun tadStmanacn 

anv^ebattat tapo-atapyata.tadTatkinoamAiii bliutSfii maiiaSa 

aubkalpayanti.' 
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is necessarily in capable of being tliought of in a way 
other than ‘via negativa’ is equal to non-existence.* 

*Asftt’ is then, not nliJM*)!!!!© nothing, but only 
'‘not-yet-something ’. It is similar to the later 
Bnddiiistic idea of ‘Nirvana’ and the Snnyu’, or 
the ‘Vedanta’ idea of ‘Brahman’ a!icl the 'AN'yakta* 
of the ‘Sanhhya’- It has thf rtfality of flu* shapel»*!«s 
and tlie fortaless, but ha« also fulhiess. *Sat* here 
means single shapes and forms of definite i.e, con¬ 
gealed ‘miirtib’as contrasted •with its polar idea of the 
formless and the possibilities of all forms in ‘A«at’. 

What, tiien, is the meaning uf (In* ^la1enleul that 
the I'oots of ‘♦Sof* He in ' Isof? Th»* answer is that if 
may simply mean that the formed i.'Oines onr rA the 
foimlcSK, tho defiuitt' out of the imiefinit*-. and also 
that the one Vainiot be without th«* other, both being 
polar cealitiee. Wlhle the furmit-ss ’oMt' shapes 
Itself into the formed ‘sat\ the formed ‘aai’, after 
taking infinile torins, is fuially ‘re-solved’ into the 
original formless Wisaf-. The roots of ‘sat’ lie in 
'a.H(U', as the roots of 'Maya' He in 'Brahman. It 
has been a characteristic of Hindu thought to assert 
tJiai the multiplicity of single evolutes and finite 
shap^ss have their Iwiftis in »t primeval essence, from 
wind I they emanat-e and inlo which tliey ultimately 
lapse, and that tin* root reality can be apprehended 
in terroK of poluxuUribulHH of Urfh ‘RWfl|/o’aiid 'mna\ 
emptiness and fulhiess. 'Andt', tlien'fora, stands for 
the creative und unimudft'Stctl against the manifest^ 
and formed. The siiine b meant later in Yoga Bha^af 

* S. B. S, 1. 17. ‘lui bi uy&cu atjantSMttT&bbiprSye^ft pr^i- 
palteb k&rysay» asapvyadddeleb’. 

3. B. 1. 4. 1^. ‘Usmtvi uSra&rapHTyakftavastuvi^Hys^ 
prSje^ sacch&bdtth pcasiddba^’. 

ALu, Katha. Oi>. 6.18. taeys niruj^dhikaej^ aUri^'iwra sad. 

a8ad&di-FrHty»ya-viteyi»(.va-vtfji>i0yfiUQftDfth tattvabh&vo bhavati” 

t Y.B. 2. 38. svatitubbatam api pura|Spratya 7 &' 

ayek^am darlanam df^&dbarmatvdQa bbavati, tatha parnias^. 
tmatiiiabhOtaia »pi (^jyApratyaya-apek^am porofAdhtfipaivdna- 
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where both ‘Dri* aud ^DHya' previous to their contact 
esBt only in potentialities of being the ‘seer' and ^e 
^seen’ and not as either the *seen' or the ‘seei’. 

The 'Asai’ is higher than the ‘iSht’, for, to he with¬ 
out a particular from is to e^rist in the possibilities of 
all forms, which necessarily forbids any definite charac- 
teiisatioD of the That is the reason why early 
thinkers have called the root of all being by contra¬ 
dictory names. The ultimate reality which is iniimte, 
cannot be called either ‘^dma’ or ‘mind’ or 
‘Being* or 'Non-being'. To call it a ‘being* is to call 
it a definite ‘being’, which it is not, and to call 
it ‘non-being’ is to deny it, which is not true. ‘The 
ahsolnte le^ty which is at the back of the whole 
world cannot be characterised by us as either existent 
or non-existent.’* It can therefore be neither denied 
absolutely nor affirmed empirically. 

The only knowledge which we have about it is 
that it is, and is not yet any particular thing. 

To recapitulate, our first consideration was 
the meaning o! the etetement that *Kdmc' is the root 
reality out of which is bom ‘mind.’ We next con¬ 
sidered what could be meant by the statement that 
the roots of *sat' lie in 'Asat'. Our next question is, 
‘where is the ultimate and the root reality to be dis¬ 
covered 9 Where is its locus 9 Where can it be 
looked for? And we have a significant clue in the 
statement that the sages searched for it in their 
hearts. That the sages had to search for it “in their 
hearts” ,t and not outside suggests that the ultimate 
reality might be finally an inner reality, or be possessed 
of ‘mind’ or consciousness as its essential nature; for 
later on, the ‘Atman’ is dedared as 'krdyantar jyofi}},' 

^ dflCtanam-evftbb&sate. eke, 

BsrTftbodbafiftmartliah puzu^ oft padjAti, 

£Amkftx7akUBcaBftiDsrthftu tsda na dnyat itt’. 

* K«4ha kcisbnan. I. P. Vd. 1 p. lOl 
t fi. 7eaaatot psiyan Dihitun gnhS. 



in tbe Upani^ads, and later sidll a pure consciouaness 
(cdt) Ib regaxded as the essential nature of 'Brahman* 
in the Vedanta and of ‘Purusa’ in the ‘Senhhya-Yoga*. 
That this highest reality (which was the primeval 
root in the Vedas) contined within it the seed of 
mind, which later on became the sour^ of differ¬ 
entiation might also suggest that, in the last resort, this 
ultimate root reality 1^ something of the nature of 
primeval consciousness of which it cannot be divested, 
though it cannot in any way be equated with what 
is known to ua as empirical consciousness. 

To conclude, we have in the Vedas an elastic 
frame of the development of the later idealistic ten* 
dencies of the gradual discovery of a universal and an 
inner principle as the basic and the fundamental 
reality which finally culminates in the Upani^dic 
doctrine of the Absolute ‘Atman.’ 

JVtmifion from ifu Pre-Vpani^ic to ih4 Vp<mi^adic 
reflation 

We saw that in the ^ Veda efforts were made 
to speculate about the ultimate reality which was 
left uncharacterised. This effort is of importance in 
as much as it indicates that, during the Vedic period, 
the centre of thought had ^ffted from the plurality 
of phenomenon to concept of a unitary and fundar 
mental principle as the source and substance under- 
lymg uie variety of facts and phenomena ih 
Nature. While the concept of ‘Bta’ and the te- 
fiections in the ‘hymn of creation’ and other hymns, 
point to tb& discovery of a universal and fondamentaii 
principle of Reality, the reference to the "searching ui 
the hurts’’ indicates the 'inwardness* oi this principle. 

But tbe Vedic thought which had begun to look 
inside for the ^damental and univeml reality, had 
left the exact nature of this inner reality undeveloped. 
It stopped at the concept of a mere existence oS a 
.^eutru pxindple. the exact nature of which was not 
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ddSnitely ascertained. But the concept of mere 
‘Being’ has do pbilosuphical stability about it- No 
tbinkii^ can stop at ^e characterisation of realitv 
as mere Being; it stands sell-condemned, for it fails 
to excite or stimulate our intellectual curiosity. 
The mere ‘that' of existence to which the Vedic sages 
referred, did not satisfy the Upani^adic seers. Th^ 
further asked the Vhat’ of ‘t^t’, and it was wit'L 
this further ‘what' oi the reality that the Upanisadic 
sagee concerned themselves. 

It is here that the Upanisads take up the thread 
of the enquiry, and develop rationally and systemati¬ 
cally what has since been universally acknowledged 
as the eternal contribution o! the Upani^dic P^lo- 
sophy to the Idealistic thought of the world, ^eir 
two declarations, firstly, that the ultimate xeality is 
an eternally conscious principle composed of pure 
Intelligeoce and Bliss, and secondly, that this ultimate 
reality is no other than one’s ownself. (Atman,) dis- 
tir^uish the Upanisadic thought from the Vedic 
speculations ; the latter had left the ultimate reality 
uncbaracterised both with regard to its essence 
‘svarupa’ and with regard to its relation to man. 

in iht Upanisads 

We find in Bg Veda 1.164. 87, a casual intro¬ 
spection, ‘what thnig I truly am I know not’.* This 
is, perhaps, the earliest instance of a man’s reflection 
upon his ownself. This casual reflection of the Vedas 
can be taken as the starting point of the serious 
and strenuous meditation of the Upanisads on the 
uature of the Self. ‘Who am I’? (‘Ko’ham’,} and 
‘which is the Atman’?, are the insistent questions 
which clamour for answer in the Upanisads. 

Historically, it is for the first time perhaps, tliat 
in the Aitoreya Aranyaka we find a determined 6&>rt to • 
reflect systematically on the different stages of the' 

* 7«d(^ 1.164.87. 'ca j&o&mi yad iva Uam umi’. 
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derdlopment of ooosciou&aees m the TmiTeree. Here 
d be^ning is made in the successive gradation of 
reabt^ on the basis of degrees of Bensibillty and 
intelligence discovered in plants, beasts and men. 
Kepresenting the earliest metaphysics of oonsoiousnees 
in Hindu thought, the passage in the Aran^ka deserves 
to be quoted in full inapite of its length. *\7e read:*— 
There are herbs and trees and ail that is animal, and 
he knows the Atman gradually developing in them. For 
in herbs and trees, sap only is seen but 'citta' is seen 
in animated beings. Among animated beings, again, 
the Atman develops gradually; and in man, again, 
the Atman devel^s gradually, for he is most endowed 
with 'prajft&’. He says what he has known, be sees 
what ne has known, he knows what is to happen 
to-morrow, he knows the visible and the' invunble 
world, by means of the mortal he desires the immortal. 
Thus is he endowed. With regard to o^ier animals, 
hunger and thirst are a kind of understanding, but 
they do not say what they have known, they do not 
know what is to happen to-morrow, etc. They go 
so far and uo fuxtbor. Now the question is, wlit 
is the true nature of this Atman which is seen to 
develop gradually in the plant, the animal and the 
man ? now does the ^owledge of the Atman 
gradually arise ? Such are the questions to wbioh 
we Upani^adic sages who have taVen the Atman to 
be a ‘rahasya*, or an altogether new concept and who, 
more or lees exclusively, have devoted tnemselves to 
the mystery of the Atman, seek to provide an answer. 


1 A. A. 2.8.2. *tU 7 » ya btm&oam&TietAr&m v«dSlQat« hiyi- 
rbbtlyah. O^adliivaoaspatajo yacoa kiOoa pr&i^bhrfcaQ itm&namR- 
viflt&r&m reda. OdadhivaoMpatiia hi nto d|Syato oittam pr^a* 
bhrtmi. Pr&nabhrtflu tydTiviiUi’amStmi hi nso* pi dffyato 
Eka dttamitaniii. Furu^ tvay&yist&nmit^ sa tu prajE&Dena 
MiDpanAatamo yiiaitaiKi yadati, yvS&tam paiyati, yadaSyastsDaia, 
yeda lokaiokau martyei)aiQftam!paelyeya!& aampanuab. Athe- 
paSuQ&aaSanlpipiia ey&bbiyijS&EiaXQ, oa yijSatam 
vaduti, &a vunitam p^yanti, na yido^ ivastanaiQ na lokalokaa 
ts dt&yanio b^^raoti yath&pnjoam hi eanbfaayah** * 
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In the Chindogya Upanisad, Prajapati unfolds 
successively this 'Hahasyam' when India and Viroeana 
approach him for knowled^ of the immortal- 
The Atman is progressively, and step by step 
identified with the t^dy consciousness, the dieam 
consciousness, and the deep sleep unconsciov^ess 
till finally it is declared to he the one which persists 
ana£(ected through all these conditions of the empirical 
existence. A similar physico-psychological method is 
adopted in the Taittirlya,t and here too, the successive 
unfolding of the essence of the Atman reaching 
the ‘Yajnavaikya’s finally ends in its 

characterisation as Anandamaya. 

Progressive dedtictioTi of tj^e naiurs of the Atman 

While the term ‘Atman’ is taken m the Bg Veda 
as an essential ‘rupa’ or the predominating form of 
anything in generd, in the Upani^ads it is taken 
exclusively as the essential in man. The concept 
of the Atman is a label which is given m 

difierent pehods in different contents. It has a path, 
a ‘m^ga* of its own development by definite stages. 
The doctrine of Atman has not only a new content, 
hut also represents a new method of thinking. The con¬ 
cept is deduced as indicated above, by a kind^ of physico* 
psychological method in contrast with the ontological 
approach of the eariier period. Each successive st^e 
01 development shows a deepening of the same scientinc 
method. It is important to note that even in this 
new physico'psychoiogical methodology, which at every 
fresh step tends to make the Atman more and more 
microcosmic, its identification with the earlier cosmic 
ecmcept of the Brahman is never relinquished. In 
thie new development of the doctrine of the Atman; 

• CA Vy. 8, 7.1 ff. 

t T’dtt. Up, $. 23 'andam brAhmehTyajiait^ pcSuo, m&oo, 
Tjj&Snaoi, ifis&do bnhjDetr vyAj&nii. 
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there is no cutting away from the roots ot the past* and 
the equation of the microcosmic with the macrocosmic, 
once discovered and justihed, is ever afterwards 
retained. The Atman, therefore, even when it is the 
abstract seer as a subject, is one with the cosmic and 
the universa). 

The Atman as the body 

In man the Atman is first identified with the body. 
Body is then, the essence of man, and is the 

E arson as a whole.* But soon it is raised that the 
ody which is perishable and is not subtle, cannot 
be absolutely the highest in man. 

The Atman as ‘Prdna’ 

We, therefore, come to the next step of our enquiry; 
it is now declared that Tiana’ is the Atman. 
Tr&na’ is less divisible ai^d more subtle. It vitalises 
and perpetually moves the whole body. Tlie senses 
organs cannot work without ‘Praiia’.l The ‘Prana* 
is superior to the body and tlie sense-organs on account 
of psychological reasons too. Hence ^Prina’ is entitled to 
be regarded as the Atman. It is regarded as immortal 
and Siso as 'eaty^a satyain'4 because it is untiring 
and life-giving, cosmic parallel to this new truth 
of 'Prana* as the Atman is 'Vlyu', so that, in the 
concept of tlie 'Praiia-Vlyu' at this stage, we have 
only a new content of the older and the ever-affirmed 
identity of the nJcrocosm witli the macrocosm. 

The Aiman as 

The.tlurd stage of the development of the content 
of the Atmau is marked by a strilcii^y new postulate 
of the unity of conscious fm^ctions. The Atman is now 
declared as ‘prajfia*. This ‘prajfia', to begin with, 
is just a receptacle of the mechanical flowing together 


• Takt. S, i., sod Ch. Uf. 8- 7.4. 
I d. 1. 7., Cb. Dp. 6J.6. 

I BrA. 2.8.6. 
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of all the perceptual organs into one.* The higher 
stage where cousciousnese is to be conceived as a 
spiritual activity of thinking has not yet arrived. 
The *prajfi&tman, i. e. the receptacle of the psycho¬ 
logical activity of the sense-organs is not perceived 
iu deep sleep and fainting, in which condition man 
only lives and breathes, but is not conscious of the 
sensory functions.*!’ But since this‘praj ha’ is identical 
with ‘Prana’, it is conceived not only ae a meeting place 
of all functions, but also as always present. J 

Th$ 

Next, the Atman is cocceived as an active subject 
of perception, as an essential seer, in contrast with 
the old role of ‘prajha* as a mere receptacle of all 
impressions. The Atman now becomes the internal 
subject which is self-dependent and free. § The Atman 
as a subieot, is nojv so removed from ‘prajfia’ and so 
independent that it can move freely from world 
to world. I On the other hand, the Atman is 
localized, ae it were, and is not only the permeating 
self, but also the inner seli, the inner ruler. 

Pmthermore, the Atman teaching at this stage 
has developed from the physico-psychological to the 
psycho-magical level. ’He who Imows t&t, become 
that'. To know an object is to become one with it. 
‘He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman’.|l ‘I 
am 'sarvavi'\ We come here to an identity of the 
two meanings of the grasping of reality, vi 2 . grasping 
by knowing and grasping by becoming what one 
knows. The belief that one becomes what one knows, 

• K(m- tJp- 8. 2-, 8- 7. 

t Sou#. Up. S. 4., 4.19. 

t Srk. 8.1. 16f. 

§ Brk. 8. 4.1/., 8. 7. 8ff. KaBfl- Up. 8. 81. 

$ BrK 4. 8.11- ff. 

P Up. 8. S. 9. Ch. Up. 2. 81. 4. &bo 't&m y&ths yatbo* 

pls4te Ud>«Ta bha?ati* 
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has been a davelopment of the pruDitive magioal 
ideas of the Brahmanas, and is justified because the 
micro-macrocosmic identification stili and always holds 
good. The inner Atman, which is consciousness 'par 
exceJleace’, is also the Atmiii) of all. It is out of the 
'ti^T^ananxaM jmru^a' tlmtall external objects emanate> 
and as sucT), all objects are essentially of the same 
nature (sarupSh), like sparks of iiie. The Atman as 
the subject is,' therefore, not an individual but an 
Absolute or the universal Subject. 

The Atman as *ait' 

The Atman has so far been considered as an 
unperisliing a)id eternally existing reAlitv, which exists 
by its own right and unconditionally In other words, 
it has been considered as the *6atyam\ Next is the 
Atman considered from the aspect merely of the 
intellectual functions. The Atman concept develops 
from gross to subtle aitd from subtle to still mors 
subtle, till it ends with the last member of the 
psychological series, the concept of pure ‘Oil’. 

In coiuiectioji with the psycho logical and intellec¬ 
tual function * of other organs, the Atman asks 
'Koham'aod findn that it is no more directly con¬ 
cerned witn the function of the senses but is the seer of 
the seeing, the hearer of the hearing and so forth4 It 
is the pure subject consciousness which is not to be con¬ 
founded with the individual selfhood. By ‘cit’ is here 
meatit a kind of purity oi immaterialisation, a kind of 
flame without smoke, and far from being identified with 
the individual thought, it is a kind of over-thought. 

The Atmau as the pure oonaciousnees, is now 
the fundamental and the basic reaTity. Pure 'cit* 

• Mwiji. Up. a. 1. 

Brh'. Up. a, 1. 20. 

t AU. Up. 8. M. 

X Brh. 8, i, 2., 8. 7- 28., 6. 8. IL 
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exists independently and by its own right. It existine^ 
all phenomenal reality of the earth and the sky, life 
and ‘pra^’ exists. Even it no phenomenal r^ty 
of the sun, moon, the sense-organs, and the 'manaa' 
is manifest, the absolute conscionsnees still exists. 
It exists as the '$vayam-jyotik\ through the light of 
which all else shines.* 

This eternal Atman, consisting through and through 
of pure consciousness^ shines unconditionally. Like a 
lump of salt which consists through and through of 
savour, the Atman is through and through conscious.+ 
The keynote of this Absolute and unconditional 
consciousness is that, though it has no consciousness 
of particular objects and is not characterised by the 
distinction of subject and the object, yet it is not 
unconscious. It is a non-dual and unitary conscious* 
nees without the consciousness of differentiation like 
the consciousness of a man embraced by his wife. 
This eternal and unconditional consciousness which 
at timftq appears to lose consciousness, (as in deep 
sleep), does not in reality lose it, for it is constantly 
conscious. 'PaSyan ooi na j>aiyaii\ Though seeing, 
it appears as if it does not see. It has no speoi£c 
cogmtion, not because it ceases to be conscious, but 
because there are no objects separate from it which 
it can &ee.§ If the Atman had not been unceasingly 
and unconditionally conscious, and if consciousn^ 
did actually become extinct, whence could it come 
back later ou ?|l It, therefore, appears not to see, 
because when the unity of the Atman with the 
^sarvam* has been realist, and when there is nothing 
left beside itself, who shall see whom ? 

To summarise, we come across in the Upanisadic 
doctrine of the Atman, a rational idealism historically 

■ BfK 4. a. 1. ff. 

f Brh. 4. 5. IS. 

§ Brh. 4.0. 23. 

II 4.3.U.1S. 
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perb&ps the' very first, and doctrmally, the most 
thorough-going and faj‘-r$aching in its beliefs and 
declarations the bs^ie reality of an absolate, \u)- 
conditional and eternal consciousness, which essts 
as pure 'cif, undifferentiated by the distinction of the 
subject and the object. This pure and unconditional 
consciousness exists as the ultimate subject, as the pure 
knower who is never known in an act of knowledge, 
for “How can the knower indeed be known“? 

We shall see how later on this ultimate and trans¬ 
cendental consciousness is either retained or entirely 
thrown over-board in the orthodox systems. 

Oonsciou9n4i8 and Ananda 

This characterisation of the ultimate reality which 
reaches ite climax in the Absolu(e consciousness of 
Yajfiavalkya’s 'vi^ndn<tghana\ and which is beyond 
the categories of time, space and causation, is yet 
not the last one. In this logico-psychologica) account 
of the Atman, there is a gap from the side of religious 
consciousness and hence we are taken farther to 
the final characterisation of it as Ananda or Bliss.* 
The true nature of the Atman is ^ocoiddnonda’. 
The concept of 'Cii' and Arumda, though arrived at by 
differot methods, are later on identified as ultimate 
aualities. Pure and absolute consciousness cannot ^ 
oifierentiated from ^Ananda’. The *Ananda’ is tho same 
as 'Bhuman^*|‘ The highest Atman is 'Ananda', because 
in it there is no want, no second, no more tension 
or limitation. The Brahmau is ‘Ananda* as the last 
super-conscious stage and as absolutely different from 
empirical consciousness. 

The history of this postulate can be traced 
back to the ‘$varga' idea of the Brlhmanas where 
the eudemonistic tendeucy finds ita expreesion throogli 

• Brh. 4. S. 8S-83. Ch^ Up. 4. 10. 6. TaiU. Up. % 8., 8. 6. 
MUnd- % a-7. 

I Ok. Up. 7. 38.1., 7. 34.1, 
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the conc^t of the 'Brahmalolia' as the highest of 
all.* The worldly is not eternal, for it is 

mouientaiy and leads back to pain» ajid is therefore 
not permanently good. Only *Ananda* is positive 
and eternally good, for it is everlasting. 

It is important to remember in this connection, 
that neither the absolute consciousness nor *Ananda' 
is identical with a mystic feeling suddenly and spon¬ 
taneously arising in an ecstatic ex])erience. Ihis 
latest Aiaracterisation of the Atman is only in 
continuation of the same scientific and rational method 
through which the highest has so far been deduced 
step by step, quite rationaUy and methodically 
developed from the *an7taviay<i‘ to the 'vij^o/namayii 
and from ‘^ndnatno^a’ to 'dnandomaya. 

The question might be asked here if this charac¬ 
terisation of reality as bliss is absolutely hnal and 
ultimate. If so, bow does it reconcile with the else¬ 
where and repeated (haracterisation of it as uncharac- 
terisable. May it not be that Ananda also is just a 
sheath among the sheaths, a ptage, thoi^ the last 
one of all the desoribables, Uyond which ei^er there is 
no characterisation of it as anything, or it is described 
by contradictory qualities.! The state of bliss is final 
and last, but last only of th^ speakable, after which the 
region of silence be^te from which all speech and mind 
must turn back, trend of the Upanisadic findings 
into the nature of the ultimate reality is more towards 
indicating an inability of definite predications about it 
than a positive characterisation of it as Ananda. 
Ananda is to be taken only toratively as pointing 
towards the highest among the successive charac- 
t^dsaticois, which characterisation itself ends at the 
stage of Ananda not because it is the highest to be 
mdii»tdd to, but because the higher is no longer now 

Wtsfr *8. Z. S. 1. d: p. 84. 

4 Ra^. I7p. 14. Oh. Uf. Z. 14. 8. Ktm- Up. 1 20. £. 
Bf^8.3.d.Xfo,4.L 
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d€6oribable. It is like what is later on knows as 
the maxim of ^cmindha^fradarianornydya'. which, 
consists in first showing the bright star near Arun* 
dhatf, then oue nearer, and so on. Ananda, thus, is 
the limit or the finality of our positive empirical 
grasping and not of the reality which transcends 
even this lost of our limits. The Upani^ads teach 
ns of a principle of consciousness which differs 
so entirely from a state of oojisciouauess which will 
be able to enjoy or feel Ananda as not to be indicated 
by that name at all. This bliss is oi a being winch 
has no consciousness or feeling of any kind, and which 
is better desigimted as *Silence^rather than as ‘Ananda', 
as in teach you indeed, but yon understand not, 
Silence is the Atman.’* 

It is clear that such au Absolute consciousness 
cannot be regarded as Ananda in any empirical sense 
of the term. The term Ananda is only to indicate 
that the nature of Reality is positive, and not negative. 
Reality is *sacoiddnanda\ It is ‘saC, because it is 
unchanging. It is *&it\ means that it is not ^ucit’ or 
It is ’Ananda', meaning that it cannot be of the 
nature of pain or discord, for all negation must have 
a basis in somethb^ positive. F^veu this description 
of Brahma as 'sacc%ddnanda is however, impedect. 
It only expresses the reality in the best way possible. 

Thus starting from the Vedic ‘neither being oor 
non-being', and after successive characterisation of 
it as food, breath, rnaiias, intellect, and finally ae 
Ananda, we once more come back in the Upani^de, 
to the original “neither ‘heiug' nor ‘non-being’.’’ 
It is the last height from which all intellectual 
characterisations return strongly suggesting that 
beyond this stage, reality is to be experienced only 
by euper-intellectual means and that reasoning is 
not the fioal stage of knowledge. 

• 8- B. 3. 2. 17. 'Brum&b khalu ivam in os vuSoSsi upad* 
into Sima*. 
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To sum up, if we take a review of the philo¬ 
sophical reflection B of the time from the Veda to 
the Upanisads, we arrive at the following saccessive 
findings regarding c^nseiousness. 

(1) At tot a recognition, of the Oneness of the 
principle of the universe. This principle is both tfans- 
cendental and immanent in it. 

(2^ A complete transformation of this principle 
from the region of the outer to the inner in man. 

(S) The absolute identification of the outer 
macrocosm with the inner microcosm. 

(4) The recognition of the nature of this principle 
as absolute consciousness which is all-pervadir^, 
immutable and eternally present. 

(5) Insistence on the transcendental nature of 
this consoioosnea which is entirely unlike any other 
known object of the empirical world, and providii^ 
a solid bedrock to the later transcendental theories of 
consciousness in the 8ankhya-Yoga, and the Advaita 
Vedanta. 

In the Upaniiads as well a£ in the above two 
systems, consciousness is conceived and propounded 
as an independent and eternal reahty without any 
distinctions whatever, in it, as completelv inactive, 
capable of existing as pure ‘jna', pure li^t without 
content, untainted by experience and yet, strangely 
foundational of all expehence. This theory of the 
foundational nature of Consoiousiiees or has been 
the legacy of the Upanisads to the subsequent systems 
which have sometin^es deduced from it quite contra¬ 
dictor doctrines about the nature and function of 
oonscioudness. Kanada and Gautama, for instance, 
have relapsed into the reality of the emplrioa] and 
the conditional consciousn^s only, as against the 
Ttanseendental and the Absolute consciousness which 
marked the last stages of the Upani^ads, and which 
would be the subject matter of our discussion in the 
following (hapters. 
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Is Oie UpanUad's vi$w of tAe o»w, universal and 
AhsohUe Consciousness agnostic 7 

Beeause the foundational and the absolute con- 
BciousneaB is deolared in the Upani^ade as uncharac- 
terissbiet the view is sometimes held that the exact 
nature of this Atman is unknown, and we cannot 
assert whether uUiiQatel 7 > the Atman is 'j£ia' or 'ajha*. 
The interpreters of the agnostic view reason in some 
such way. The ultimate reality is either charao- 
terisable or uncharacterisable. If it is the former, 
it must be defiiately characterisod as either pure 
Intel]igenoe, or pure ^liss, capable of bein^ felt and 
enjoyed hy au individual in an act of experience. If, 
on the utlier hand, it is uucharacterisabre, it becomes 
unknowable, and cannot be cliuracterised as eitlier 
conscious or un^touscious, 'jHa' or "ajfia\ and as such, 
falls outside the sphere of intelligible discourse. And 
since the absolute reality cannot be cliaracterisod either 
as pure Intelligence or as Bliss,— for that would imply 
the presence in it of the duality of the subject and the 
object nocessaiy for exnerlonce which is emphatically 
denied by the Upanifads—the Atman must, therefore, 
be hold, to be an unknown entity, a mere nought 
whose exact nature is never known. 

Now, it is true that the Upaui^ads ate emphatic 
in their denial of the duality of the subject and the 
object* in the Absolute consciousness, but they are 
e«iuaUy emphatic in their denial of it either as a 
nought or as someth! Dgunlmown.t We are, therefore, 
in the horns of a dilemma. It appears that the Upani- 
sads either contradict themselves or preach agnosticism. 

The question, therefore, is: Can we reconcile 
the uDcharacterisability of the distinctionleas Absolute 
consciousness with the declaration of its nature as 

•Brh.^AA. ff. $.7.08. 8.6.11. 4.4,19. 4.8.80. 
t Kena 14. is both knowu uid oakaowu.’' 
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‘Cit’ or inanda ? Is the Atman iiliimately conscioiss 
or unconBcions, or both conBcious and miconacious, 
or neitW oonscioiis nor tineonacious ? 

The answer to the above dilemma is that, the 
Upanisada neither contradict theznselv^ nor preach a 
doctrine of agnostioism with repaid to the Atman. 
The interpreters of the agnostic view asanme a hidden 
m^yo^ premise in their argument which is not nec^sarily 
true. 'The opposite of the empirically characterisable is 
not nothin^ess; and a transcendental existence is not 
incompatiWe with empirical incomprehensibility. It is 
just thiR realit;^ of the onempirical that the theory 
oi the Unconditioned Atman is anzions to establish. 
The empirical and the empirically known is obvious, 
but it IS not self-supporting. It has an unobvious 
basis and a foundational support which is not non* 
ezistent. Only, the ultimate truth cannot be fully 
exhausted in cur empirical casts of necessary duality. 

It is, therefore, not the theory of the Basic Con* 
sciousnees that is a^ostio, but it is the critic, who 
hrst supposes the reality to be of a definitely measurable 
nature, (an unwarrantable assumption in itself) and 
^en complains that the reality would not be revealed 
and measured by his self-impeded rod. We put 
ourselves in the wrong by ezpectii^ the ultimate 
reality to be necessarily revealable on^ in one parti¬ 
cularly form of our d^cursive thought. Should one 
do so, agnosticism is not only inevitable but also 
self-creat^. The problem of agnosticism is thus a 
pseudo-problem, and not a real one. It starts with 
an initi^ fallacy of hypolhesi* limiting the limitless, 
and then complains that *^6 limitless does not l^ave 
lake the limits. 

Xt is the definitised, and ^e conditioned that 
is grasped in an act of knowledge, and whatever is 
thus graced is, therefore, not '^e infinite and the 
unconditioned. But the infinite and the uncon¬ 
ditioned which dudes our conditional grasp esists ae 
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the very basis and the support of the finite, ^e 
infinite ie real, for otherwise, the finite too would 
not be. The TJpani^ads ther^ore, far from teaching 
agnOBticism, open a new vision which is wider 
than the small opening of the empiricist through 
which he lets in Wt a conditioned and definitised 
knowledge, and is therefore, forced to deny the un* 
conditioned and the Absolute. 

Thus, positivism and agnosticism are not the 
two exhauBtive alternatives of an attitude towards 
reality. Between the two extremes of Positivism and 
Agnosticism is the Transcendentalism or the doctrine 
of foundational consciouaness which safeguards against 
the dangel's of both. In fact, agnosticism should be 
deemed to be a direct outcome of empiricism. It is 
to the credit of the Upani^adi^ to have preached and 
^tablislied the reality of the transcendental conscioua¬ 
ness which should justifiably not conform to the 
canons of the *yycsvMriJca* or the empirical know- 
ability. We have, therefore, to guard ourselves gainst 
the following errors, if we are to understand truly 
the Upani?ajio theory of Consciousness:— 

Firstly, that the empirically experienced reality 
is the only reality and what is not eo experienced 
does not exist,* and secondly, that the ^lIlcondition^ 
and the transcendental {PSTcmdrOiika) reality is of 
the nature of the lower or the 'vyaoahdrika' reality, 
80 that we can know it in the manner of an ordinary 
object by means of definition etc. 

This lack of definite characterisation of the 
ultimate consciousness and entity has puusled many 
an interpreter of Indian thought. Even 8 q<^ oaref^ 

* 'Brahmsa is not ao object o( 

ezpetieDce being itself experieooe, and therefcie one ebould sot 
oocolade that it does not exist beoaose Ha eststeoce is alwajs in 
tbe form of pure intelligenoe’. 

^SvapmeTa anobbavatT&t yedyapy etaeya neoubbuTyatvam,. 
flalqdapyo &bh&?» ^61^ na b!^ved bcidhasv;an3pa 
o&vedyam api parokfam bbyntt bratana srayamprakuatf 
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scholars as Dr. Johnstoc and Denssen su^st doubt 
ae to the ultiiuatd nature of the transcendent^ piinciple 
as expounded by Yajhavalkya and developed laUr 
by the Advaita philosophy. While Dr. Johnston 
thinks that the natiuie of the Atman is a puzzle and 
is neither *jna’ nor Deussen thinks that what 

remains oi the self when all notions of the not-self 
are withdrawn from it, is not consciousness but some¬ 
thing unconscious. I 

Two questions arise out of this interpretation of 
Dr. Johnston and Deussen regarding the nature of 
the ultimate principle. (1) Is there a teal puzzle in 
Y.Ts answer ‘na pretya’ etc., end is there any 
doubt in the mind of Yljfiavalkya with regard to the 
consciousn^B or unconsciousness of the Reality ? 
(2) Is it true as Dr. Johnston thinks that the Yoga 
and the Sankhya only evaded the problem of Yajfia- 
valkya which no doubt, as he aptly says, is the 
‘crux of the problem’. Or may be, that W rightly 
understood, there is no puzzle in the problem of the 
real nature of the Atman, and the Sankhya-Yoga came 
to a definite standpoint about the nature of &e ulti¬ 
mate re^ty consciously and deliberately. For does 
not Yajfiavalkya in the very next verse hurry to add, 
that he certainly meant no puzzle For, if once the 
distinction between the transcendental and the prag¬ 
matic nature of the ^ tndy understood, there 

is in fact, no puzzle. That loss of consciousness 
cannot be meant as Deussen seems to think, is more 

SanJfkyo, p. 55.,'‘Both (he Yog& aod the 84zikhyft schools 
of thooght only evaded tbo problem (which amaaed Haltreyi when 
VajuaTalkya declared, ptet;a aaajSieti*. Bfih. 2.4.12.) by 
tea^Dg that whon the PaiQ$a takes cogaisaoce of what Buddm 
pceseats to it. it only reflecte it ae it were, mthoot real cognisance; 
atriotly speaking, it is not either 'jga’ or 'ajga’. 

fDeneeeQ, V<d&nb^ p. SIS. **EasentiaI to the aonl 

is iot^^enea, hut tbk mteUigence is at bcttom imagintry, for the 
Indians separate the «diole appantns of ^ceptiop from the sod 
ta,^ oiuto it to the phjrioal part of man'^. 

tS are mobuQ f. 
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th&n evident from S&nkara Bka^ya of the BrcAma 
Sutra 1.4.22 and the Brh. 2.4.12 when he eays 
that 'no more foHioula/r coneciousnese there is', and 
not that there is total loss of it.* The loss of forl^ 
outar consciousness is observed even when the soul 
is in the body, as when in deep sleep, but no one thinks 
that therefore, the Atman is unconscious. The passage 
only means to say that on the soul departing from 
the body, all 'specific cognition vanishes, not that the 
self is destroyed*. Specific cognitions are due to 
the connection of the ultimate reality with nescience 
'avidyS', and when this severence of connection takes 
place (as also in deep sleep} specific cognition no more 
takes place. But the vision of the seer is eternal 
and never lost. 

One feels that attempts have not been made to 
reconcile ‘na pretya saT^filsti't &nd 'there is no inter¬ 
mission in the vision of the seer',! wliich are obviously 
not contradictory statements if the Upani^adic theory 
of the Absolute consciousness is ri^tly understoo<{. 
From the denial of specific cognition is not meant, 
either that there is no cognition and hence the Beality 
is unconscious (Deussen) or that it is neither conscious 
nor unconscious (Johnston). The obvious .meaiung 
of tbe statements would seem to be that the ultimate 
reality is not empirically oharacterisable and that no 
concept drawn from the level of common-sense thinking 
is appropriate to the description of it. We have an 
analogy of the same in modem science. The langua^ 
of common sense is inadequate to describe correctly 
the sub-atomic and tbe microophysical phenomenon, or, 
for the matter of that, any one of tbe modem physical 
theories of tbe ultimate physical reality. Similaz must 
be tbe di£culty or even tbe utter impossibility of 
deeoribing tbe ultimate foundational consciousneea. 

1.4.SS. vijOSua vinft^a abhJpriyam aUb vini^S. 

bUdb&oam o&tmcxx^d&blupi&Taffl’. 

iBrh. a.4.4d. 

tBrH. 4,8.SAA0. *Qa d($tar d|^r ripuilopo vidyaW. 
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Nor are we jirstified in expecting any more definite 
characterisation of the nhimate and the highest reality 
in terntf of practical thinking than we would be with 
regard to any ultimate scientific phenomenon. The 
terms of ere^day life fall short oi complete charac¬ 
terisation of that which is at the root of it. 

Unlike Western thought, the Hindu thinkers 
assume that e^erienoe, whidb is always empirical, 
is not the veiy last concept. The seai^ in Hindu 
thought has been for that which is behind all experience, 
and hence, must necessarily elude being itself ex¬ 
perienced. The presupposition of e^erieiice cannot 
itself be an object of experience. Experience is a 
phenomenal reality belonging to the mundane existence. 
Its essential nature consists in the fluctuations of the 
pairs of opposites (the Dvandvas), and therefore, the 
true state which is above and beyond the reach oi the 
opposites cannot be grasped by the fluctuations of 
experience. The Brhaa&‘ai^yalca makes it clear in 
'How can the hnower inde^ be known.’* It is not 
the Upani^ds or the 8ankhya-Yoga (whatever may 
be their other diMcnlties or short-conui^ in sol^^ 
the eternal crux of the nature of the ulti^te reedity) 
^at evade the problem of consoiousnees of the 
Atmsn. On the contrary, it is their definite finding 
that the *Pdr<marihika' Reality, even thon^ it 
is of the nature of conseiousness, is above ^pirioal 
experience and will evade the attempt to be grasped 
empirically. 

Instead of evasion, there is thus a definite answer 
that the ultimate iimer Reality is experienceable in a 
way difierent from that ordmj^y understood. 

The second question that arises out oi Dr. 
J<^8bon*8 iuterpr^atiou is, ‘Aether the Purusa is 
stnet^ speakii^ ‘jfia’ or *ajfia*, to which questbn he 
eugge^s, 'It is neither’. The a3aswer is, as all answers 


*^ 1 . 4.5,1s. 'nj&lt&fftoi are bena TijSslyat’, 
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regarding the ultimate reality must he, both correct 
and incorrect. One can as veil say, it is both 
and *ajha*. The answer that it is not ‘jha', is correct 
becav^e it is not conscious in the^ense of posseesing 
spedhc cognition and the answer that it is not ^ajha* 
is correct too, in the sense that it is not unconscious 
like an unconscious jar. 

The only meaning of the statement that it is 
neither 'Jfia* nor 'ajfia* is, that it equally falls outside 
both the categories of thought; for in fact, it falls 
within no category of a knowable object as sa(^.* 
U a thing is outside the category of an object as such, 
it is natural^ imposaible to make suitable predicates 
about it. “whatever can be thought, is not Brahma.^t 
But this peculiarity of the ultimate reali^ is per* 
fectly compatible with the nature of the Mality as 
‘oit* or ‘jfia*. Ultimately, the reality is *j£ia’ or "^cin* 
m&tra', for as repeated so frequently,! this is the ve^ 
meaning of 'eternal witness' or the or dr^,* 

m&tra' that it is eternally oonseious, 'kutastha sil^In, 
niiya caitanva svarupa’ which is a compact mass of 
intelligence ^^ijhanaghaIla.*§ 

The entire trond of the Upani^adio and the 
Sankhya*Yoga thou^t has been unmistaiiably to 
assert the pure *soiou8nes9* or‘SuddbabodhasTarupatva’ 
of the pure li^t of ^e ultimate spiri^al reanty of 
'Buiu^a’ or the Atman. Dr. Johnston’s statement 
that it is 'neither 'jfia' not 'ajfia' is to be undeiMood 
in the li^t of the above discussions that it is only 
empirically neither 'jfia' nor 'ajfia*. In reality, azu 
in Itself, it is pure 'oit', pure eonsoiouaneea, ezistmg 

* 3r%. S-B. 4.4.^. 'anyen* byAuyftt pramlyat^, idam ir tkua 
«va ato apr&mdyun nftQU viraddhtm idMa QoyftU aprtmejam 
jfiSyste iti c&. nufia do^lp, 4 iiy&vsfibarsd i»o 6 gilaftpr»iD& 9 > pn- 
meyatvft prati9«dhSrthAtT&t.* Also 8.BM-0- SLIs. 
fSB. 8.2.22. 

;£rA* 4.8.80., 48.28. <ai hi iruiU^nr 

wji^tet TipuUopo Tidy^W'. 

§ £ftb. 48.1$. ‘krtenfth prftj&SflAghiuiA 6T&^ 
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in itsali and hy itself, and as nothing but ^citSakti’. 
It is self-lammous, ‘S 7 ftyam’-*j 70 tih’ and ‘avabodha.'* 
Nor is it to be inferred from the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion that the.nature of the ;dtimate reality is 
unknowable, for there is a definite knowledge of it 
though not in an empirical way. It is ‘Aprameya*, 
i.e., not known as an object of mediate knowledge, 
yet it is known as involved in every act of knowii^.f 
To conclude therefore, tliat it is not known 
because it is not an object either of the external or 
of the internal senses, is as absurd as to suppose, 
that li^t does not exist thou^ the colours are seen, 
or that, since it is always only some object which is 
illuminated, and not the light itself, therefore no light 
exists. On the other hand, it is definitely compre¬ 
hensible to those whose nature is pure, and whose 
minds are drawn away from the external things, 
‘Suvijfieyam*. In reality, the transcendental nature 
of one’s own Atman is ever existent, but only as 
covered with a veil. If “one’s own true Atman is 
unknown, all efforts and actions for the attainment 
of an object would become raeanu^e6s.’'t 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that Ihou^i the 
Absolute consciously^ is logically and empirically 
uncliaracteriaabie, it is yet not unknown, and its 
nature is *jfia^ or pure intelligence as opposed to un¬ 
intelligence. Its nature is not that of the variable 
moulds of intelligence of which we have an experience 
in our daily life of mediated consoioTisness, but its 
nature is of the constant, unchm^ing and basic cons- 
ciousness, which is the presupposition of all distinctions 
and maniioldness. 

•y.S. 20- ‘Dr?^ dribaata’. Also Y. B- 2.20. %id<lhun 
pnrn^ya soda jn&t&'vi^yaCvaia*. Also Y. S. 4,18. 'Sada ifuita’. 

f K«na. 1.4. 'pratibodha viditam am|tatvam hi 

viadaia’, avijnatam Tij&natam, njaataroavijanatam’. 

X GxtaS.B, 1S.50, 'Da hi atminSma kaayaoit kadacit apra* 
fiiddha^ aprasiddhahi tasmiA oltmaai aa^aiibi^ saxr^ praTpttay^i. 
pruajyaiaa’. 
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The Systematic Speculations. 




GHAPTER III 


THE ONTOLOGICAL NATURE OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

What U Con-^cwusness ? 

The question is to be put, what after all U 
conBoionsneBS ? It is diMoult to answer questions 
about the ultimate principle of one’s experiences 
and consoiousuess ie one such ultimate principle. 
Bnt wo have to tliink of it in some terms and to put 
it in one or the other of our usual classifications of 
thought as either a substance ’dravya', an attribute 
or an action ‘karma’, and so forth. Hindu 
^il OBopbv provides a discussion of the same in all 

E ossible alternatives. Conscious ness has bcou h^d to 
s a substance, a quality, and a movement, and as 
unchanging and eteruaU or an changing and momentary; 
as distinctionloes, pure, and isolated; or again, as 
eternally differentiatod into distinctions of subject and 
object, and as always possessing a content. 

All these different mid divergent views can be 
brought together under the two oroad divisions oi 
Realism and Idealism; the realist mamtaming that 
consciousness is meohanicolly produced as a result 
of a conjunction of a number of circumstancee and 
lasts as ^ort ox long as the conjunction lasts. Con* 
soiousness is not eternally present and is not independent 
of a collocation of circumstances. The realist may 
again be divided into two classes. The Materim 
Realist and the Spiritual Realist. The ^terial 
Realist represented by ’Carvoka’, affirms consciousness 
to be a result of a combination of only material subs> 
tances, while the Spiritual Realist represented by 
N. Y. thought, believes in a spiritual substance call^ 
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soul or tho ‘Atman* as distinct from material subs¬ 
tances, and holds that consdousnees, though produced 
by a conjunction of several objecte with the ‘Atman* 
like the ^Manas, the ^l^ndriyas*, and the external 
objects ‘the Ftsawos’, yet inheres in the spiritual 
substance, the souf only, of which it is a quality. But 
even the soul does not eternally or always possess 
consciousness. In the state of deliverance, the soul 
is devoid of all its qualities including consciousness 
with which it gets endowed only when joined with 
the *Ma7tas\ the ‘2?idnt/a5’ and the objects ‘the Vi^ayas'. 

The difference, it would appear, between the 
materialist ‘Oarvaka’ and the Realist N. V. is oiJy 
in their recognition or non-recognition of an immateriw 
substance or the soul. They both agree that con¬ 
sciousness does not exist apart from a suitable collo¬ 
cation of circumstance, and is only an adventitious 
property of a substance ^Aganiuka dJiama\ The 
Idealist on the other hand, believes in consciousness 
as an independent and eternally exiting reality in 
the form of a pure, contentless, and formlees, 
intelligence ‘jwpHmdtra*. It is neither produced nor 
destroyed, but always exists in its own right, unaided 
by any other object. Some like Eamanuja bdieve that 
consciousness is an inseparable quality, a *dharma* 
of the conscious soul, while others like Sankara hold 
it to be the ‘svarupa’ itself of the Atman, and not 
its ‘guva' or a quality. The Sankhya-Yoga a^ees 
with the Advaita Vedanta in hol ding that conscious¬ 
ness is eternal and inseparable from the ‘Puru^*. 
These further hold it to be sui gerwris, ‘svayambhu’, 
a reality in itself, unlike any other object, sharing 
no other quality with any other object excepting 
existence or Beality, and absolutely uncharactensahle 
in terms of either a quality, an action, or even a 
substance. It exists as ‘ciumatra* and as the source- 
of all ‘citta’. It is a contentless consciousness in which 
there is no consciousness of either ‘I’ or ‘this’, ‘Aham’ 
or 'Idam*. 
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There &te thus the following views on consoious- 
ness:— 

(1) That it does not exist. There is nothing 
like oonseiousness. The attitude of the Nihilist. 

(2) That it is produced by a conjunction of material 
substancee which alone exists;. The attitude of 
‘CarvSka’. 

(8) The Realist attitude of the N. Y. according 
to which, though consciousnees is produced by a con- 
jonotiOD of a number of objects, yet it is a quality of 
a spiritual substance, and ii^ieres in it by tlio relation 
of ‘*Samavdya’. It is born, produced and is destroyed. 

(4) Tho Idealistic attitude of tho l^ankara Vedanta 
and also of the Biiiikhya-Yoga, according to whi(^ 
consciousnees is an etomal, pure, and uuobjeetided 
and distinctionlees infinite-reality, or tlie thoo:^ of a 
transcendeiital and a foundational consciousness with 
no distinction of ego and non-ego.* 

S The Idealistic attitude of Baminuja, acoordii^ 
ch consciousness is an eternal quality of an 
eternally conscious substance, and is ever rm^rked 
with the distinction of ego and non-ego. 

TAe Nihilist Denial oj Consciousness: 

That consciousness exists is the very first assump¬ 
tion of an enquiry about its nature, for what doee 
not exist in some s'ense cannot be discussed. What 
is sought to be refuted must exist at least in the world 
of the opponent's reality. There is no getting a war 
from consciousness in the sense that it affirms itself 
as involved in the very attempt to deny it. Absolute 
denial of oonsciousness is its own absurdity, because 
the absolute denial denies itself, and ends by esta- 
blisbing what it proposes to deny.f _ _ 

* dankAra Ved&ctft sod S. Y., lospite of bfg differences have 
boun grouped hero together as Idealistic in tbe aeose that they 
both affirm the indepesdrint and oncansod esistenee of thi* Pore 
ooDBoioosnees. 

t K. B. 2.1. U, 
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ConsciousQdss has been denied by the ‘Madhya* 
mika’ Nihilist, bnt only as a part of a doctrine of a 
general denial of the reality of eve^hing whatever. 
A careful study of the same will reveal that an absolute 
denial of it is more of the nature of despair regarding 
the rational knowledge of its definite nature rather 
than a positive knowledge of its non-existence.* The 
‘iunyavada* in its purdy negative phase does not 
appeal to the mind as the last word about the nature 
of reality. The ‘Madhyamika’, who outs at the very 
ground of consciousness is himself cut by virtue of 
the fact that all signihcaiii denial must have some 
basis in something real as its logical basis.f 

Denial is significant only when something is left. 
When everything is denied, ie denial itself is included 
in it, and hence the very thing denied becomes real, 
and the denial defeats its purpose. Even the Nihilist 
is forced to admit the reality and the knowledge of 
somethii^.l He has at least to say that the Imow- 
ledge of ^Abhava’ is real and permanent.! is 

absurd to affirm the knowledge of negation ‘ahhava’ 
and to deny the reality of knowledge. All objects 
ate therefore Consciousness is prior 

to everything, and is affirmed in the affirmation of 
that very thing.il It is in this sense epistemologically 
a prion and undeniable-H 


* LonkSoaiara SHtra^ i.l75. maDauim eva- 

bb&70 a&TadMiy&te, taarold cubbUiipy&s t9 niavabliilTitoa de4itah’. 

t 5.B. S.S.SE. *Kfficiddhi parainHrthuii^ftiQbya aparamuitbah 
prati^dhjate’. 

13J8. Brh. 4, S. 7. ‘gbatadi vijDdDBsya bb&vabbQtatvam 

abbyupagatEkmeva’. 

I 3. B. 6,2. ju^a asati jilayaa) oaua bbiivat! 

liasyacit abbivasy&pi jileyatTat jaanlbbava tadasapapatUh*. 
fi SazTO U Atznistitvam pAtyeti na Dabam asmlti, $,B. 1.1.1, 
^ D«w Shdjataia 7. 8S. 16.16. ‘flamvido Tjabhicarah tu 
uanubbiitoeti K^rat. Yadi tcsyfipy annbhavsb tarhi ajam yam 
B&k^» 1 . ADobbutah ^va atru ^ ova atm 

eamvid vapo^i pcrK. 
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‘No on® has ever experienced the absence or the 
destruction of conaciousnces, for if some one has 
experienced it, then he has the consciousness of it.’* 

But, why has consciousness been denied ? One 
chief reason for the denial of consciousneas has been 
the tendency to get consciousne^^s presented to itself 
as a presontation. This obviously js an impossibility 
and hence the consequent denial of ^hat cannot be 
had ae a presentation. But ^e reality of consoiousnees 
is quite compatible ‘n’ith its unicnowability as an object. 
That which reveals every other object, and illuznines 
the entire world of things, cannot itself be apprehend^ 
as a ^this*, or 'that'.t Consciousness, to which every* 
thing is presented cannot be shown to itself as one 
shows a cow holding her by the horn. To say that 
other objects are known, but consoiousnoss or self is 
not known is as absurd as to say that colours are 
seen but nothing like au eye exists, for the eye is not 
seen. It is not reasonable to attribute the nature of 
the known to the knower.J 

The conclusion of tlio above observation is tlmt 
because consoiousnoss, by the very nature of the 0 H.se 
Vastusvabhavy&t*, cannot be presented to itself like 
other objects, it should not therefore be dismissed. 
No one, as put by Vaca^ati Mi4ra, ever doubts ^e 
fact of his existence.! ‘'Hlven if we declare the whole 
world to be void, this void presup poeee a cogniser of 
itself/|[ ‘Sonyasyapi svasSksitvav.*^’ This ‘Atman’ is 

* Ctfvl BhSga^tA T.8S.15.16. 'SecaTido vjabhioftr*^ to nioD* 
bbutxviii KahjRut. Yedi ^aey&p 7 enubbeT^i Urhi syem yeiu 
sak^ma 2. AnubhCteb so eve etre ilsUb saznvida vapub ptii6. 

fBrtk. 8.4.1^.5. 'tasmat tam pxaiyag&im&saxa df^b'dr^ti* 
rata na paiyob* Vaatusrabh&vy&t. ^W(^akyatvat*iiA kdyato*. 

t 'DahSdi SaDgbfi^yapi ^bdidi STarapatvavi^^ii vijfifiyat’ 
variant ca na yuktun yijD&titvaza*. 

IBkdmatr. 1.1.4. *Ka Ka4cit Ramdigdho ahsm vA nShan 
veti'. 

II Badbakns&ii&n. J. P. Voi. IT. p. 47S. 
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known to exist on account of its iimnodiate presentation. 
'Apaiok^tvac pratyagatnJi pmsiddliah/* 

The Material Realist: 

Evan when oonseiousn^sa is accepted as an rni- 
deniable fact, it is still open to deny its uniqneuess 
and foundational nature or epistemological priority. 
The cruder form of materialism, therefore, in India 
declares consciousness to be an epi'phenomenon or 
just a by-product of Nature, produced like the intoxi¬ 
cating property of a drug when the material elements 
are transferred into the physical body. Started by 
Brhaspati, the view is populai’ly associated with the 
name of Oarvaka. Consciousness is supposed to arise 
ill the same way as the red colour is produced by the 
combination of betel leaf, nut, and lime, or is the re^t 
of the mixing up of the white with yellow, or again 
as the power of intoxication is generated in molasses.f 

Idealistic Criticim of Maiemlim: 

Sankara criticises the above view by as king 
“What is the nature of that consciousness which is 
supposed by the materialists to have its origin in the 
material elements ? Consciousness must either be a 
perception of the material elements and of what is 
produced from them, or it must be a quality of the 
material elements. In either case we are faced with 
difficulties.For in the first case, the material 
elements and their products are objects of conscious¬ 
ness which cannot M obviously their product; and 
in the latter case, it would be absurd to say that 
physical qualities can objectify their own form and 
colour as is the case in perception. A consciousness 

• S3. 1 . 1 . 1 . 

t BflrWpd.tfam £iUrdni. “Pridbvyaptejo vftjor iti t&tt- 

v&ni, tateamudaye ^airlrdndnyaviiaya sdirgni, tcbhjAb ccitADyam. 
luQV&dibhyo load&laktlvad TijflaDaiQ'. 

^ 83 . 8.d.6i, {See Foot Note on next page), 
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that is a j)rodact oi material dloments could not malfc 
the material things and their product its own object. 
To suppose that would be tm absurd as to suppose 
that an acrobat can moiint his own shoulders. 

Hie conclusion, therefore, is that conscious]lesR 
or the self has to be something difierent ^vyatireka' 
from the material elements and it being essentially 
knowledge in its nature ‘upalabdhisTarupa’, oamiot 
be the same as the physicd bodj.* This criticism 
of the materialist is based upon two Idealistic principles. 
Pirstly^ that wliatever is presented to consciousness 
cannot bo ideutiiied with it, and as matter has a 
meaning tuily iti »o far as it is presented to conscious* 
uess, it Jiiuet bo entirely differcuit from matter : and 
He<^o!ldly, tiiat, what is an object of vonscionsuess 
caimot a precedent factor hi iho goitesis of con* 
eciousuess. As it would be absurd ou the part of a 
p^siologist to explain the vital processes of the body 
witJi reference to the movement of the muscles etc., 
for it is the vital proce?(S itself that renders the move¬ 
ment i^ossible and not vicc-versa, similarly it is absurd 
on the part of a moterialist to explain the conscious 
process with reference to the movement of the material 
elements. Oonsoiousiiess, therefore, has none of the 
characteristics that belong to any or all of the collec¬ 
tion of knowablo objects. It is peculiarly itself and 
^iy'ui-gcneria’. It is still open to the materialist to 
answer back the Idealist and maintain that he does 
not see any reason why consciousness may not be 
psychologically a jiostenor^ and yet epistemologically 
a ‘priori. But the argument assumes '*a (/uid anterior 
to consciousness whidi cannot be appealed to in the 
explanation of things.”t already assumes the 

*S.B. 2.8.40. Abo 

S£. 8.8.64. *‘aa hi bbau bbautika dhanud^a sata caiten- 
yeoa bbCtavhautik&ni vi^y! kriysran*'. 

SJ3. 2.3.7. and B.G.SS, 3,18. 
tTb« Nature of Saif. A. C. p. J86, 

5 
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priority of cousciousne^. Ail objects of know¬ 
ledge bave temporal determinations, aucb as past, 
present or future, but that for which these temporal 
detenoinations have meaning cannot itself be in time. 
It is an eternal presence. ‘Sarvada Vartamanas- 
vabhavab.’* 

N. V. Cririctm of Materialism: 

N. B. 8. % S540 crilicisee the materialist and 
says that consciousness cannot be a quality of material 
elements or a combination of them for the following 
reasons i 

(1) Activity and the absence of activity are the 
sole indications of the desire and aversion which cannot 
be affirmed of material objects. 

(2) The view of the materialist would lead to 
the presence of several cognisers in each single body. 

(8) The body and the sense organs are as much 
under the control of somethii^ else as the jar, etc. 
The mind also is under the control of someth^ else 
hecai^e it is only an instrument like an axe. So that 
all the three are under the control of someone else 
who is the real cogniaer.f 

Thi Sdnkhya Kanka also gives similar reasons for 
the existence of Purusa separate from the Material 
Principle.! 

The SpirHual Realist: 

The theory of the N. V. or the Spiritual realist 
is philosophicaJly hardly any better thii that of the 
materialist, By a process of elimination, conscious¬ 
ness, accordii^ to it, is not essentially a product of 
matter and is not a quality of a matenal object. 

•S.B. 2.8.7 Msd S.G.5.B. 2.1S. 

8.2.8740. 

t SJE. 17. SJ>3. 8-129. 8.20*22. 6.1*2. 
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Jayaxita in hia Nydya Mahjctri arrives at the conclasion 
that consciousness belongei to the self by a new form 
of ‘Anmnana’ named ‘Parisesanumnaft’ which consists 
in asserting anything of somethhig, because it is found 
not to belong to any other thing. It is a sort of an 
inference by residuum.* ConeciouanesB, according to 
the N. V. reasoning, belongs to the soul, because it 
could not belong either individually or collectively 
to any ono of tlie material elemomts of ihta body, the 
senses or the 

SniHwra anives at the conclusion of consciousness 
inhering in sou) by a similar argument. He asks the 

S .estion: if Iho self is eRsooitially unconscnms, why 
011 Id consciousness iuhert^ in the soul and not in any 
olhw of lUo c^ollowvtion of Sno«/is*, 'indriyu' and 
Uyi^aya'^ His answer Ik ‘It is due to tiie ‘svablmva- 
niyama’. Thougli c(«wcionsueiw i« i^roduced by all 
the four, it iidiores in the self only, even as a cloth 
produced by the thread and the elmttle. inheres in 
the thread and not m the slmttlo, likewise, the self 
is not ol the nature of consciousnese, but still con¬ 
sciousness inheres in it.} 

Knowledge, therefore, is a quality of Die Soul, 
supported by and generated in it hy a combination 
of ‘ffioncw’, ^indTV>a\ and 


This theory is based upon an aasumntion of an 
extreme dualism of substance and attributes. The 
position, therefore, is but slightly different from that 
of the materialist, because consciousness is even here 

* N.M. p. 18^ 1^0 1^>K. 78. parUe^fttmaivs t&dilrftje 

iir. 


t iV.M. p. 441. 

p. 07. *Sv4bh&va niyanAd sts niyamopapattab, 
yath& taoCuzi&m apatativoni tantutvaj&ti niyamAt t^\x pat^arriF^- 
v&jo ca tuiy^digu tadvaiaadAtmakep^AtiDaniitmatva-jatinijamit 
j&iDaaamav&jasya niyaioo bbavi^ati. 

12^3.0.e.lS-il also 7£. 1.1.8.—where consdouSDAsm » counted 
us a quality. p. C7. 'adarlricSui atmanlJD na vi$ayavabodhab’> 


r, 
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conceived to be a prodact, and dependent upon a 
snitable collocation of circnmatanoes.* Be3ide9> the 
soul may e^dst 'without coneciousuesa, till and after 
the pro^iotion of it.f 

According to Kanada, consciousness is produced 
in the same 'way as the quality of redness is produced 
in a jar throu^ its connection r.itli fire. ^Agnighata 
samyogaja rolutadi gonay&t.’it 

Thus neither the materialist uor the spiritual 
Baalist takes his stand on the essentially independent 
and eternal nature of thou^t or knowledge, but makes 
it only an adventitious product and a dependent 
quality. 

To conclude, 'we note the folio-wing outstanding 
features of the N. V- position on consciousness:— 

(1) That conscioufiuess has a dependent existence, 
and IS not essentially or fundamentally related to ^e 
Atman. It is a mechanical product an assemblage 
of events and is evanescent, ‘anitya.’ 

(2) That the Atman, in the N. V. account of 
consciousness, is ultimately rendered unconscious or 
‘jada.’ 

(S) That consciousness has no unique status 
amount objects excepting that it manifests and reveals 
other objects, but it is not itself s^f*revealed or self- 
established, it is neither ^svatahprak^a’ nor ^svatah** 
sid^a.’ 

TAe Fiow qf Carahi . 

The vie-w of Oavaka as given in his Caraka Samhita, 
and as interpreted by Oakrapani is somewhat new. 

* NS. 1.1.4. *Indn;&rtb& Mpoikarioipaiuam 
t N.B. 3.21S'40. N.M. part S. p. 432. *s&<«taQah cit& yogSit 
tadyogana Tio& 

iS3. 2.8ns. cutaDyom, 

eariyogsjaizi*. 
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Tkou^ the v*e^ ot coneciousneee &s expressed in 
Sutra end ^eiiresthenA is not so fnllj developed as 
one would wish, yet we have attemi)t8 here at quite 
original su^estions. According to Caraka, the self 
is in itself inactive, and is neither pure intelligence 
nor pure bliss. It is conscious aud a ^ower by reason 
of its constant association with *manas' which Is also 
the cause of activity in the self. But the soul is regarded 
as having a kind of formlces consciousness alwa^ 
present. It is dificult to place the opinion of Oara^ 
in any one of the otlier orthodox systems. That 
the soul is conscious by virtue of its association with 
*manas' is a view very near to N. V. but in N. V., 
the soul is not always in contact with *niana$’ and 
not always conscious, while acoordm to Caraka, 
consciousness is beginningless ‘Anadi. Tliia has 
undoubtedly a Vedanta and 3^ikliya tinge though 
the details are laokiitf. The view of Caraka is thus 
midway between the Bealistic N. V. and the Idealistic 
Vedlnta and Bankhya. 

There is no doubt that it recognised the inde* 
pendent and uncreated nature of consciousness as 
against the N. V., but could not affiim it without 
the contact of *manas\ which contact must be held 
to be constant. ‘The notion oaimot bo entertained 
that consciousness which is a begumingless sub¬ 
stance or the conscious substance is created by 
another. If such another, however, be the Atman, 
or the consciousness itself, then we are willing to 
agree.’* 

It is difficult to reconcile this with other state¬ 
ments ; for instance, that the ’jSouI is unconscious', 
and “the faculties aud the senses are the causes of 
con3oiousuess."t On the one hand, it is said, that it 

* Vida 0.8. I.U.IS. 'aD&de\i cataoSdbato Dosjata parangnita^. 
paTa4tm& &a cet hdtob istcetu pannhnita^'. 

t C.$. Sutra l£5. *mrv£k&nh panstTStmi saUrabhut^^i^Mi- 

dayAiti outaitye et«. 
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cannot be that there was not at any time a current 
of intelligence, and the Bfxd U eternal, and on the 
other hand, it is said that in the last stage, all con¬ 
sciousness with its roots is completely exterminated. 
"The self is a knower b consequence of his union with 
the organs ; when the oi^na ate not united, knowledge 
does not arise/’* 

It appears that accordmg to Oaraka, experience 
and activity, and whatever is b the nature of pheno¬ 
menon, is due to a principle of ‘Contact.* Contact 
means more m Oaraka than m other systems of thought. 
The self is regarded to be aetionless b its pure state, 
but "from contact springs everythmg, b the absence 
of contact nothbg can be. t If nothbg can be without 
‘contact’, then consciousness also must be due to 
'contact', but if coMciousaess is ‘Anadi’, and begin- 
ningless, the 'contact’ also must be supposed to be 
ever present. We are told that the contact is begin¬ 
ning! ees,^ and it ceases when the Boul attams the 
highest purity of the Sattva. 

Thus the philosophy of Oaraka is struggling 
between the eternity of consciousness and the dogma 
of ‘contact' and is not yet separated bto the absolute 
division of one or the other. An emphasis on the 
former would end mthe independence or the Vedanta 
or the isolation of the 8ankhya-Yoga, while a similar 
emphasis on the theory of ‘contact’ wonld reduce 
consciousness to the level of a product on the mercy 
of a collocation of factors. It would lose its eter- 
nality and uidependence as did actually happen witli 
regard to the N.V. 

* C3. $arw 2-62. 'Atxoi jos, karftQai jogat joao&m tv ssya 
prsvartate, luraii&oSia ayogfidra n& vartsto’. 

1.55. 'nAika!; kArtuin bhotatniA aainate 

ph&Im, saiiyogidT&ctatd e&rvam tfkmhld cSsti kiAc^oa’. 

t 1 . 79 . 80 . *mty&aabandhaDain’, &diroisti &t>inAna1,i ksetta 
p&iAmpAry&m aoadikam, atai tajot aoiditvSt kimpurvaiDiti 
noeTaCd'. 
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Id^lisHc criticism <if the Healist 

Tte idealifltio criticism of the Nyaya theory 
of consoiousness is chiefly based upon an attack on 
the NySya theory of the relation between Atman 
and ‘ifiSna’ or tJie NySya theory of the relation 
of inherence, 'Samavg^ya'. According to Nyaya, the 
Atma is* 'oiddharmah na tu oit svabhEvah*', and the 
“nitya Atma” is only a “dharmin” of the “Anitya 
dharma” of *jft5na'. This relationship of the subs¬ 
tance and the attribute between the two is not 
admitted by the Idealist. Ideabsm does not admit 
an absolute and rigid separation between substance 
and attribute, *giina’ and 'guflf', or ‘dharma’ and 
'dharmin' as tho Nyaya supposes. In the relation of 
‘samavBya’, acoordii^ to fiankara, one lias either to 
sapposethat a relation is related by another relation, 
and then, that relation will again require a new 
relation leading to m 'oiravastlr^ prasahga', or one 
has to admit that the relation is not ioined by any 
relation to the terms it binds, which will result m the 
dissolution of the bond which connects the two terms.* 
And thus, it is argued that the theory of a ^samavuya’ 
relation between a permnenf self and a Umporary 
consoiousnese is not satisfactory. N. V. realises the 
need of a permanent principle involved iu our know* 
ledge; it must also recognise that this principle of 
knowledge or the Atman should be not only perma- 
r^iiy jiresenf, but also p&rrtiartmily conscious, i.e., its 
consciousness must form an inseparable nature of it. 

Having rejected the relation of ‘8arDSvaya^ the 
Sankara Vedanta substitutes iu its place the relation 
of 'Tadatmya' or Identity between ‘Atman’ and 
‘cit’. It argues: The relation between intelligence 
and 8^f must be either of difference or of identity, 
or of both identity and difference. If the two are 
absolutely different, there cannot be the relation of 
substance and attribute between them. They cannot 


* 3.B. 2.3.18., also 93. on Q£. 2.S. 
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be related by the externa! relation of 'samyoga' also, 
for they are not corporeal objects, uor can the internal 
relation of *samav5ya* hold between them for fear 
of iuhnite regreas. llms the two cannot be different. 
To say that they are both different and identical woald 
be to make contradictory statements; and if the two 
are identical, there is no meaning in saying that one 
is the attribute of the other. Hence intelligence and 
Self are identical “Atma-oaitanyayor abhedali’*. 

Vidydranya says that consciousness and self 
mast be one and the same and not different is 
held by the Nyiy^i and the Pr^bbakara school of 
thinkers. A quality does not originate apart from 
the origination of tlie substance even as 'the brilliancy 
of the flame, originates together with the flame’.* 
There cannot be maintained any real distinction 
between self and knowledge, for otherwise, such ex¬ 
pressions as ‘This is known by me’, will have to be 
taken in a secondary and metaphorical sense. If 
fire and the quality of li^t were not the same and 
identical, the expression ‘this is lit by fire*, would 
not be true in a literal seuso, but would have to be 
qualified as meonuig ‘This thing is lit up by wood’t 
Tlie same is true of knowledge and the self. No one 
says that an object is knowir by the quality of the 
biowledge of the self. Nor can it be said that know¬ 
ledge cannot be one with the self, since cognitions 
constantly differ but the self is constant. For, “the 
different states of cognitiou do not differ qua cogni¬ 
tion”. The form of cognition is always the same, 
only the content varies,t and “the entire process 

*‘r.P.5. p. 68. pndipag&ta bhisvaza rupavad 

oWsyB'juiya Tratirekdoa jsQir^tmbhsv&V. 

t y -P-S. 'AtmaH^aififtQjckyorbhedd vyavskSfO ftyam ka^^heaa 
pnkStitaai iti vad upMAriteh syiC*. p. 5S. 

F.P.3. p. 67. ‘prAdjpdoa pcakliiUm iti vauEuya avagatac^ti 
vyavahara dhrianit’. 

p. 53. “Ekaay^ sazoridaji vi^aya viie^ait.i samban* 
dlubam atpatd vinSUbb^on tai eiddhau, gamTida^ apy ut* 

pattim&faycr gaorayiV. 
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of origiuation and passing away of cognitions 
ahouJd to accoimtsd for by the connection of the 
one and same oonsciotisne^ with different objeots.'** 
Whenever we talk of the origination and passing 
away of the cognition, we forget that we mean only 
the content of cognition and not cognition itself, for 
'consciousness itself can have no antecedent non- 
existence’, in as much as all effects that are found 
to have antecedent noii-existeuoe aro objects of con- 
sciousn^s.f 

Coitfciousness and self are, therefore, one. A. 
distinotion between the two is, however, allowed fur 
practical convenience, in so far as the term conscious¬ 
ness is used to denote the self in rdation to objects, 
while we speak of self simply, when not wishing to 
emphasise that relation4 just as we speak of 'wood/ 
wlien we mean to empliasise tlie st^widing close togetlier 
of the trees and 'trees’, wlien not willing to brine 
out that relation. * * * § ‘Consciousness must bo regarded 
either as ins^arable from the self or absolutely non- 
existont/'l To say tlmt consciousnesH is a non-eteriial 
quality of uu eten^a) snbstimcu dues not stand to 
logic and criticism. It is strangi;) indeed tbit the 
Atjuan which is the support ol the consciousness should 
be dependent upon its own 'guoa’ for the manifestation 
of its own existence. 

To conclude : the main issue of the discussion is, 
that experience involves two factors :—changing states 
of knowledge, and an unchanging knovAcdgs-principle 

* Y.PS. 68. 'EkssjSl.i RUQvids'? tambui- 

db&n&iautp4ttivinUAbh5iia«v4 (st siddhftu^’. 

t 'SuTtioardedrya’, Qnoled by Vidyiranys. 'K&ryam Barvsi- 
rjbto pi&gabbiva pura'j-Barare, iMyapi Mmvil 

prigabh&TO ns sftmvida^’. p. 66. 

X 'Atmsivft v^ayopSdhiko’ nubhavR iti Tytpadiiyate, avivak* 
pidka '-ci’tmft'ti'. 

§ 'Naifkarmya nd4hiJ} 2.66. *£tZDfla& cavinabhavam, ftlbavi 
Tilayam ▼xajot, na tu pRk^&aUrftm y&jid ata^i ca 4ham dhJyoo- 
yate”. 
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called the self. And in order that lotowledge may be 
fi ^7 62 q}lamed, it is necessary to arrive at a more 
fimdamental relationship between the self and con- 
sciousnesa than is accorded to it by the N. V. Realism. 
In the theory of an unconscious soni, starting on its 
journey of liowledge with a ‘tobwla ra$a\ and de¬ 
pending upon the mercy of particular and transitory 
bits of Imowledge for all its intellectual equipment» 
we do not have a satisfactory explanation either of 
the biowle<^e of the univenals, or of relations, or 
of the persona! identity of the Self. The un¬ 
conscious permanence of the self is all that the Nyaya 
is anxious to maintain, but .we cannot explain 
knowledge with an unconscious Atman and a rriomen- 
taxy and intermittent series of knowledge-events 
generated into the Atman from without. 

We cannot, unfortunately, go into the details of 
the conditions and the possibility of knowledge here. 
It is enou^ to point out that for a satisfactory theory 
of knowledge, permanence of is as 

necMsary as the permanence of the Atman, and the 
Nyaya makes the mistake of explaining it with only 
one of its essentials. 

The Advaita insists that the Atman should not 
only be eternal but also possess the etemality of 
consciousness without which it is bound to be reduced 
to a mere unconscioi^ principle in Nature. No 
distinction can ultimately be made between conscious- 
ness and self, which should be held to play a dual 
role of changing and unchanging consciousness. In 
other words, consciousness cannot be made a separable 
quality of ^e self. 

Idealistic view of Consciaueness 

Ih contrast with the realistic view of consciousness 
as a mechanical product and a dependent quality, 
we have the Idealistic or the Transcendent^ view 
of the Yedlnta and the Sankhya-Yoga according to 
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which; coDsciouBQess is neither a product of a contact, 
nor a *qualit^’ of the self. It is the very essence o! 
the self; not its *dharma' hut its ‘svarupa’. It exists 
independently by its own right. The ^oul is not an 
agent oi the actwiiy of knowledge, but is just know¬ 
ledge itself. Just as when it is asserted that *‘tha& 
which shines is the sun*', what is really meant is that 
hrighinus is tlie very nature of the sun; similarly, 
when it is said that ^the Self is an agent of cognition’, 
what is really meant is tliat cognition is its very eesenee, 
and not its activity.* 

Similarly, Paru|a is just oonsciousnees, a self- 
existing entity. It is not caused or produced, but 
is real by its own ri^t. It is neither an illusory 
principle uor an abstraction. It is concrete but 
transcendental.f It exists etenially as an un¬ 
chaining principle of all light and intelligeuce, witliout 
any change, activity or modifications in it.} 

The trunsceudental consciousness of the Idealist 
is to be distinguished from its own modifications of 
whicli Buddlii is the principle. This Buddhi or tlie 
niodiriod consciousness is Uie principle wliioh is the 
source of the usual distinctions of the kuower, the 
known, and the knowledge. The b]dLtliuc up of the 
consciousness into tho distinction of the knower, 
tlie blown and the Imowledge, whicli is mistaken by 
the empiricist for its ultimate 'svabhava*, is true on^ 
of the modified consciousness 'oiUa vriU’ and is due 


*Cft. Up. 8.12.6. S.B. 'Xtsnmftti estU mSt» jfilna 
kort^rtTsm, na tn TyappiatayS, yfttbS sevitnti sattS m&trft ova 
prAk&i&ua k&rt{tTA.* 

Aho 4.8.10. 8.B. 'na parAm&rtbAiat sraUti kartftvam 
ca^taoya-jyo^AK avAbhteakatva-vjatirdkdoa. .Utra kartptvam 
up&carTAte SttcianAb** 

t $>B> 2.8.19. vido. Tistiva KaumudU ou 8.K. 6. Vaiiira^ 
4.22, 1.4, 2.6,18. 20. 7.B. 1.6,7. 

$ 1.7. *aitrupAtvSt akannatHt svajAizgjoti]' iti »rate^. 

itmauab svapiakSiatvAiB ko QrvftrayitCa 
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i6 a reflection of the nltimate oonaoionaness in the 
‘Sattva’ of the ‘Bnddhi*. This distinction is not a 
feature of the consciousness itself, or of the 'ciuznatra*. 
These distinctions belong only to ‘Buddhi' and that 
is why it ia called ‘gu}Ui\* Knowledge is supposed 
to be possessed by the knower only because the 
knower has no separate or distinct existence apart 
fiom the inowledge.l 

This consciousness or knowledge which is the 
essence of the Self, is not in the nature of a separable 
^liiy or an act. We describe it as the knowle<^e 
of the subject only in coj^ormity with the necessity 
of the language as in the case of the shining of the 
sun. Such a representation of consciousness, thou^ 
necessary and unavoidable, is not true. It is noting 
more than a false representation arising out of the 
limitations of discursive thought, and hence is only 
of the nature of a %urative image, which only points 
to a transcendental consciousness within which itself 
there is no distinction. This procedure is inevitable 
on account of the utter incspacity of diacuisive thought 
and language to represent truly ultimate conscious¬ 
ness ; for whatever is known must he known by the 
intellect which ^asps it only in distinctions. We llnave, 
therefore, thefoflown^ important tenets of the Idealistic 
view of consciousness: 

(1) That consciousness is the ultimate presupposi¬ 
tion of all knowledge and of all distinctions of the 
knowing agent, ‘grahaka', the (Quality of knowledge, 
'grahana', and £e object known, 'giahya*, and is 
itself distinctionless and one. 

(2) Oonsciousnees is not an attribute 'dharma' 
of the ‘Atman', it is also not something possessed by 
the Atman. It is the * Atm,an'. 

* Toii. 'Kigadha asy&zu jnina, pad&rtbS 

iti guh&'buddhib* 

t TaiS. B£. 'Xtm&nah evKupam jfi&ptir, na tato Tv&tiiic- 
jRto'. SB. 
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(8) The ultimate conscious entity does not oome 
under any category of substance, attribute or action. 
It is the basis of all. 

(4) The fact of consciousness is entirely different 
from anything else. It ia uniqjie. 

(6) It is not tlie product of auy ‘saAghatja’ or 
collocation of conditions or ‘sSmagrt*. 

(6) Not being a product of anything, and not 
being further reducible into any constituents, it is 
eternal, unproduced, infinite and onlimit^. Ihore 
is no complexity in it. Its essence ia s^f-revelation. 

(7) There is an intrinsic diileronce between con¬ 
sciousness and its object; while the former is universal 
and cojHt/uit, the latter is particular and alternating. 

MMnunsd viw 

The Mlmausa view of consciousnees is nut much 
developed to enable one to tako a critical uote of it. 
Metapnysics has not been the chief occupation of the 
Mlm&nf^ but it has nevertheless sounded a very 
important note about the self-revealing nature of 
consciousness and has, therefore, come to acquirer an 
important place in the study on the nature of con¬ 
sciousness. Consciousness according to Mlmans& is 
the direct and the immediate rev^ation of the self- 
reyealing thou^t. It illumines itself, the knower 
and the known. 

According to Prabh&kara Mimansa, every cog^- 
tion is a *triputi samvit*, it involves (1) ‘Vigaya-samvit’, 
(2) ‘Aham-samvit’, (8) 'sva-samvit*. 

Consciousness is like the li^t of the lamp whicb 
in one illumines not only an external object 
'vi^ya’, but also itself *5va’ and its substrate, the 
‘Atman’ or ‘Aham’ exactly as the lamp illumines an 
object, itself, and its substrate the wick.* 


• VS3. 66 . 
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To the qaeation, what eonsciouaness in itself is, 
the AHn^sa reply is, that it is a ‘karma', or an action 
of the Bool. It is an action ‘jfiana karma' of the soul 
which produces jhatata, or ‘cognisedness’ in the 
objects because of which they are known. Con¬ 
sciousness is not recognised as synonymous with the 
self as done by the Vedanfcist. A distinction is always 
maintained between consciousness and the self, and 
the relation between the two is of an agent and an 
act. To the N. V., consciousness is the result of a 
mechanical operation for it would not admit 
any movement on the part of the Atman, which in 
re toy is quality-less. Consciousness, thus, in N- V. 
is not fundamentallv related to the Self. But hfimansa, 
hy its doctrine of couseionsness as ‘karma’ of the 
Soul, relates consciousness more fundamentally to 
the Self than the Nyaya, though ultimatdy in this 
theory also, as with the Nyaya, the Self becomes both 
conscions and unconscious, evoi as a firefly is both 
luminous and non-luroinous. 

Mlmansa insists on the distinction between con¬ 
sciousness and Self for the simple reason that firstly, 
there is no consciousness in deep sleep, thou^ the 
self must be held to exist, aud secondly, that in the 
ultimate stage of salvation, the self must be held to 
be devoid of both knowlet^e and bliss. 

Both these reasons are controverted by tlie 
Idealist who maintains that it is impossible to dis¬ 
cover any relation between knowledge and self without 
making the self unconscions, and leaving it to become 
conscious on the mercy of mechanical union of cir¬ 
cumstances. 

But the importance of Mlmansa lies in the great 
emphasis which it has given to the self-revealing nature 
of consciousness as something unique and unlike 
any other object. It is this unequivocal declaration 
of Prabhakara ou the self-luminous nature of con¬ 
sciousness .which has sharply distiuguiahed it from 
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Nyaya and has added wei^t to the non-dual Idealistic 
theory of consciousness. The Nylya i))aces conscious¬ 
ness which hiiows and reveals otiicr objects on tJiw 
same footing with the objects it reveals in the matter 
of its own revelation. In Nylya, the world is liot 
divided between the two categories of objects and 
cognitions, so that while the former is Icno^im by the 
latter, the latter is revealed by itself. Consciousness, 
is as dependent in the matter of its own revelation 
as any other object. 

MimlnsH discovers that conseiouKucss might stand 
on its own in the matter of self-revolation, and may 
not depend upon otJier cognitions for its own ajipro- 
hension. Ili, thercfi>rf‘, sots forth tho doctriuo (jf the 
or the inunediate and thu Himulhvneous 
revdation of all the tiirun, Uio cogninor, tlic i^ognised, 
and the cognition in a single of cognition. This 
emphasis on luw been a great 

contribution of the rrabhahara scliool of thouj^it, 
thou^ it still agrees with tho Nylya in insisting on 
a dinorence between the self and Icnowlcdge.* 

Rdmdnuja*8 view oj coneciwtenefis 

According to Ihvnianuja, tho Atman is etorca), 
and its natural quality of consciousness too is eternal. 
It ifl *oidrapa’, and also 'caitanya Gui^aka'-t 
Atman is made up of consciousness which is both the 
^svardpa’ as well as the 'guna' of it. The self is filled 
with consciousness and has also for its quality con- 
ociousness.} ‘*The self is not mere knowled^ but 
the subject of it.”§ Knowledge is as distinct from 

*Thki viow of 'evMftbprek&iAtvft’ of coofoion&neEa whicb is 
raamtainod b; Prabb&kara is oot shsrsd b; Kum&rild «itbont 
soiDS dlfTonnco as will be sssn io tbo oaxt Chapter. 

1.1.1. p. 80. *ETtuB&t7nfi ndrQps eva csitanrs- 

gQQsbatk'. 

{B.B- 2.8,29. 

§B3. l.i.l. *AtiQa jfiJtU ava ca pralcB^ initraoj. p. 21. 
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tte knowing imbject whose quality it is, as smell 
which is perceived as a quality earth is distinct 
from earth.* The nature of self is, therefore, not so 
much pure consciousness as knowledge which, now 
and then relate itself to objects. This consciousness 
is always of distinctions *na ca nirvi^ya kacit samvit 
a8ti',t and is always in the form of *thi» is this’ and 
ceaselessly changing. 

In Kamsnuja, thus, “the relation between the 
self and the consciousness is not clearly conceived”,! 
for how cart consciousness be both the eternal e&sence 
‘svarupa’, and the non-etemai quality of the Self? 
Ramanuja wants to strike a middle course between 
the N. V. Realist and the Sankara Idealist, which 
does not work well. If consciousness is made.a non* 
eternal quality of the self, in the manner of the N. V., 
then the obvious result is that the self is made un¬ 
conscious whenever it is devoid of that quality. This 
view is not agreeable to Ramanuja, for the self to 
him should never be deemed to be without eonscious- 
ne^. The Atman is not 'acif. Consciousness should, 
therefore, be made coexistent with the self, and 
as eternal as the self, if the ‘cit’ nature of the self is 
to be saved. This, however, necessitates making con¬ 
sciousness the essence ‘svarupa’ of tbe self, and not 
its ‘dharma’ in which case, there remains no di^erence 
between self and consciousness and both are made 
synonymous, leading to the position of Sankara. 

Rlmanuja is anxious to avoid both the alternatives, 
and therefore maintains that self has consciousness 
both as its essence as well as its quality. Consciousness 
must he a quality because it must have a substrate, 
and self must be eternally conscious because it cannot 

*£3. prtb»v7& gandhasya guo&tydDOpa]Al>b^* 

minasya tato tatha jinSmiti jditur giujatyeoa prati- 

yaminasya j&aoaaya atxnanah vyatirekab siddbab’. 

\\R3. i.u. p. se. 

^ Indian Vo). 11. p. 7J8. 
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be unconscious. But n quality is not eternal and 
what belongs to a substance eternally is not its quality 
but is its very essence as heat is of fire. It is, thus, 
seen that Baminuja does not carry out the iueta> 
physical implications of his desired theory of ^e 
jiia flvarupa^ of the *jiva’. 

He says* that terms like ‘samvif, ‘airabhfiti’ 
and ‘jflana^ etc., are ‘snmbandhi Sabda’, ‘sainvidanu- 
bhuti jf^anadi dabda sambhcmdi kbda’, but he stops 
short of inquiring into the consequence of a philosophy 
of relation. If self is to be eternally conscious then 
the hypotheeis of consciousness as a *dharma’, 'guna’ 
or quality is redundant, because it is already provided 
for ui the hypothesis of ‘essence* or 'svarSpa'. The 
alternative to the doctrine of consciousness as die 
essenco of self is the miconseiousnoss of the self, and 
when once it is accepted that consciousness is the 
essence or ‘svabhava’ of the solf as opposed to and 
different from 'dharnia* or ‘guna*, the logical identity 
of the self and consciousness too must necessarily follow. 

Bamanuja's effort, therefore, to hold on to the 
concept of consoiousnesa as a quality ‘dbanna* and to 
run with the idea of the etemalUy of the ‘cit svarfipa* 
of the self is far from being successful 

Di^erences Mween Sankara, Prdbhakara and BdTnam^a 

Firstly, to Sankara only an undifferentiated con* 
sciousness is real.t The differentiated is adventitious 
and illusory.J Tke distinction even of the knower 
and the known and the principle of egoity ‘Abafikira* 
which appears to the empirical knowledge so basic 
and ultimate, is also illusory, and is due only to the 
limiting adjuncts of the ‘Antah^karana’ and the reet.l 

81. 

t S£. 2-8.40. 

JS.S. 1.1.4. ^.54^.4.67, 

153.1.8.8. 

6 
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When this Ahankara dissolves itself in deep sleep 
or in the state of liberation, the undifferentiated con- 
scionsness shines forth in its eternally unmodified 
l^t. Thus it is only the distinctionless Atman 
which is truly real. The Ahankara is superimposed 
on it and is not an ultimate reality, and does not 
exist even in deep sleep. Secondly, since Sankara 
does not difi^entiate between consciousness and the 
eteinal self, it must naturally follow that oonscions- 
ness exists in the condition of deep sleep and swoon 
also. Now to Prabhakara and Bazmlnnja, egoity is a 
permanent feature of the self,* and self and egoity 
are identical. Both Prabhakara and Eamlnuja deny 
either that egoity is ever dissolved or that consciousness 
is ^Nitya* in the sense of existing in deep sleep. Thus, 
while to Sankara, self and conseionsness are identical, 
and self and ego two different < oncepts, to Prabhakara 
and Kmanuja, it is just the reverse. While self and 
consciousness are not identical (for self is a subject 
of consciousness and not mere consciousness), self 
and ego a^^e identical, for there can be no conscious¬ 
ness without ^e feeling of ‘I’.f The ego is not an 
illusoiy snperimposition on the self, but constitutes 
its very essence m the same way in which the dtetinc- 
tiocle® and the egoless consciousness constitutes the 
essence of it to the Sankarite. All the three, however, 
agree on this one important point that conscionsnees 
is not an adventitious property of the self, as held by 
the N. V. but is more fundamentally related to it. 

A rew^io and a critical esiimaifi 

Sankara and Sankhya^Yoga regard consciousness 
as an eternal li^t existing in its own rights and consti- 
tutii^ as the very essence ‘svai-upa* of the Atman 

ll.X. p. 20 . (a) madA mOrohlsn ea 

ftko 'jfiStelva ahamartb&h also’ ‘jnitaira na praU- 

^am&trazn*. 

(b) TPwS'. p. t6. ^Ab&okira Atmuva’ (Prabhakara). 
tBP. P' 8^* ‘Svarfipam era aham arthab Itmanab’. 
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or the Pan;^. It is neither a qirality, nor an action 
of anything else^ but is indepenaent. 

BImlnuja steers a middle course and holds 
consciousness to be both an essence and a property 
of the Atman. 

The N. V. and Prabhakara hold that conflcionsneas 
is a quality of the Atman, while Kuinarila liolds that 
it is an action 'karma' of the Self, because it is ihe 
'phala' or result of its cognitivo activity, ‘.iflona karma*. 
It has thus a dependent existence an^ is ‘amtya^ 

Caraka holds it to be a beginningless entity, and 
as always present 'AnSdi', bnt yet produced and 
generated on account of the '^contact” of the *Atm§' 
•with the 'manes'. 

The NySya positbn that eonsoiousness is a 
mechanical quality produced by the contact of various 
factors inherins m a substance separate from its^ 
is metaphysically tlie least satisfactory. It does not 
take its stand either upon the uide^n jent or upon the 
8elf*revealing nature of thou^t. The common sense 
opinion that substances are entirely different from 
their attributes and actions cannot (e philosophically 
maintained. It not only makes the Atman, 'jade’i 
but also makes it difficult to explain experience* 

The BInkhya recognises the independent principle 
of consciousnoas iu its &eo^ of 'Puru^a, but unfortu¬ 
nately, separates entirely the form of knowledge with 
the matter of it. The transcendental principle of 
Turusa’ remains so separated and 'Kevala^ from the 
knowledge substance that it remains a mystiy how 
the pure element of knowledge takes a form entirely 
foreign to its nature. This has remained a most 
difficiiUt problem in Sankhya epistemology and meta¬ 
physics. While we cannot derive consciousness from 
material 'sah^atta' alone as is done by the N. V., 
we should not forget that consciousness in its empirical 
form is always mediated through its material 
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‘samagri’. To OYerlook this eeaential relation of the 
two principles of knowledge, the formal and the 
material, has been the mistake of Sankhya. 

Prabhakara takes the bold step of declaring the 
unique self-revealmg position of consciousness which 
in one hash of illumination, reveals both the 
knowei and the known, and thus, scores a point not 
only against the Nyaya, according to which con¬ 
sciousness is revealed like an unconscious object 
*ghatadi vat’, but also against the Sankhya in getting 
rid oi the ^reme duadism of ^e subject and the 
object of knowledge. But I^bhlkara did not inquire 
what consciousness in itself was apart from its self- 
revealing nature ’svatahprakaiatva*, and, therefore, 
was forced to maintain a distinction between self 
and consciousness, with the unsatisfactory result that, 
while consciousness is made self-luminous, the Atman 
ie held to he non-Iuminous which is an inversion of 
the true relation between the two. 

The Yedanta of Sankara asserted emphatically 
the eternal and the independent e^tenoe of conscious¬ 
ness which illuminated itself and everything else by 
its own light. It declared that the fundamental 
fact of the Universal consriousnees is the presupposi¬ 
tion of all knowledge. The subject and the object 
of knowledge are distinct and <Merent only numeric^ly, 
and not per se. They do not lie wholly outside the 
range of' e^erience but are rather distinguished 
within one unitary and universal consciousness. This 
self-existing and pure consciousness has a double 
aspect of transcendental and empiricsal reality. Under 
the fonner, it is to be understood as one, universal, 
unchanging, inactive and distinctionless; while under 
the latter, as particular, changing, active, and full 
of distinctions. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL NATURE OP 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

CONSOroUSNiSS AND SBLP-ILLUMINACy. 
Siatmeni of the Pr<Alem 

One of the moat important discussions alDOut the 
nature of consciousness m Hindu philosophy is with 
regard to what is called the 'svaiaji prakdiaiva* or 
the selMununosity of oonsciousness. 'SftiQ problem is 
of gr^t philosophical significanoe in a true under¬ 
standing of Hindu thought on the nature of conscious¬ 
ness. The question is, when an object is cognised, 
is the cognition cognised 7 Is it unoognisod, imme¬ 
diately cognised or subsequently cognised by a later 
cognition 7 If it is uncognised, there would be the 
absurdity of an unoognised cognition cognising an 
object; and if it is cognised by another cogmtion, 
that would be cognised by yet another and the process 
would lead to an infinite regress, which a^unts to 
the presence of an unsolved contradiction. It is 
therefore, declared by the Idealistic thought in general, 
that oonsciousness or ooffnition, whenever it arises, 
is directly and immediately cognised along with the 
object cognised. The cognition is neither cognised 
by a subsequent or a later mental perception, as 
held by the Realist, nor is it known by inference as 
held by Kmnarila. There is no intervening p^ohical 
mode Wween a cognition and its cognition, i.e., all 
cognitions are self-cognised as soon as and when they 
arise. An uncognised cognition cannot reveal an 
object, and if in order to avoid the infinite regress, 
the cognition is made self-luminoue at some inter¬ 
mediate stage, v^y not make it self-luminous at the 
very first stage 7 
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According to the Idealists, therefore^consoiouanesB 
is neither non-aporehended nor apprehended 

as an object ‘vejja’ bat is self-apprehended or ^sva- 
vedTa'. It is fu^er asserted that oonsoionsness is 
in diia respect, quite unique. It is at once the source 
and the principle of all revelation, light and Imo-w- 
led^e in the universe, *which, while manifeeting all 
objects by its light, is not itself manifested by any 
other light except itself. In other words, it is ‘svayam 
jyotih’ and 'svapraklia*. Had it not been for the 
self-luzoinous consciousness, all the world would have 
remained enveloped in the darkness of non-appre¬ 
hension, ‘Visaya ajMua’, for in the absence oi the 
apprehension of &e apprehension, the process 'of 
awareness would not at all start. It is, therefore, 
eternally self-effulgent. It manifests itself by the 
same activity by which it manifests other objects, and 
do^ not need a second coition to lead to its own 
awareness. Unlike other objects, it is sufficient unto 
itsaji in the matter of its awareness. 

This view of self-Hluminacy and uniqueness of 
consciousness has been vehemently opposed by the 
Bealists, who gr^t to cozisoiousness the rank only* 
of an other-manifesting (Parapra^iia) status. It is 
contended that consciousness is like t^e light in the 
eye, which need not itself be revealed in order to reveal 
other objects, and that in an act of cognition, it 
is usually the object that is cognised, and not its 
cognition. Consciousness is thus Tarapraka^a* and 
not *mpraka§a’. 

The Idealists, on the ether hand, maintain that 
consciousness is like the li^t of the lamp or the sun, 
whi<ffi reveals both itself and other objects by the 
single act of its own shining, and is independent of 
another light in the matter of its own revelation. 
It would be absurd to think of a natural Kght which 
illuminating other objects, is itself Ttnilluroinated, 
and needs another li^t to manifest itself. Thus, the 
alternative to self-illuminacy is not other-ihuminacy 
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but noU'illtuninaoy. The choice is not as the Bealists 
seem to think between ^svatahpral^^tva* and *pata- 
praka^tTd’, but between Bvatahprakl4atva' and 
ja^atva’. 'What is not self-luminous is not illu¬ 
minating and if consoiouanous is not self-luminous, 
it is virtually reduced to the position of an unconscious 
object, which would not explain knowledge and 
awaren^. ' 

The Ufom^ads: 

The tJpani^ads are emphatic in their character¬ 
isation of tlie Xtman or the Puni^ as selMvzmiaous 
or self-eftnlgeut. In the ^BvhadSranyaka’, the self- 
luminosity of the ^Puru^a' is establi^ed by an ela¬ 
borate examination of the waking and the dream 
consoiousnees. ^Atrlyam pumgiab svayam jyotir 
bhavati'.* *When all the external lights including 
that of the body and the organs are extinguished, 
the Atman whose reflection the intellect catches by 
reason of its nearness and purity, shines in its own 
eteinal and pure light. The Katha also has it, 'It 
shining, evet^hiug else shines, this universe shines 
in consequence of His li^t'.f The Ohandogya says 
'i^s form is Light ^ 'Bharupah'4 Puruea is spoken 
of as 'Htdyantar jyotih’, the light within the heart.f 
Mundaka repeats 'tameva bhSntw anubhati sarvam, 
tasya bhasa sarvamidam Yibhati^ In Gita we 

read ‘As the one sun, 0 Arjuna illumines the whole 
world, so the self, the knower of the field of this bod^ 
illumines the whole body.ll Thus consciousness is 
diaracterised as ‘srayampra^^'. 

In Tantraslia, Ah. I, attributed to Abhinava 
Gupta, consciousness is taught to be of the nature 

” •Brh.i.S.U. 

tChin^ogya 8.14.2. 

iBrh. 4.8.7. 

II Git& 18.88. •'K^bstiun EreM lathi Krlsc&m pnki4yaU". 
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of seU-manifeetii^ 'Fraka^arupata dtlaktih’.* 

And Ksemaraja says that ^cooscionsnass cannot be 
disproved as it is always shining and evarjibing else 
is to be proved by the self-lnnunons consciousness’.f 
Consciousness is not to be paioeiTed like an unconscious 
object by any other cognitive act: It is self revealed-t 

The AdvcnUt Veddnia: 

The most influential advocates of the view have 
been the Yedantists of the Sartkara school, the Yo^ara 
Vijfianavadins, the Prahhakar—a school of rurva^ 
M^lnsa, and also the Sankhya'Yoga. According to 
the Vedwta, a cognition is selMummons as it woidd be 
absurd to admit a cognition of cognition. A cognition 
cannot be an object of cognition because the nature 
of an object is unconscious and there is an absolute 
difereuce between the natures of subject and object. 
A conscious subject can never become an object. It 
is contradictory to its nature. Nor can an object ever 
really take the character of a subject. Cognition being 
of the nature of consciousness cannot be made an object, 
and must, therefore, be self‘revealing. Sankara in his 
OD> G.K. $.88. says that 'Brahman which is 
of the nature of one homogenous mass of eternal con¬ 
sciousness cannot, like the sun, depend upon another 
instrument of knowledge’.§ He observes that, since, 
all things can be classified es either knowledge or know 
able, “none except the Vaina^ikas would admit a third 
knowledge which perceives the knowledge”. |] A distinc¬ 
tion bel^en the unmanifested objects of knowledge 
and the self'inanif^ing knowledge is inevitable, and 

* Taniraeara, Ih. 1. AJso Dm Bhagavatam 7.32,13.18. 

^83.V. Sfitra. 1. 

Bhag~ 7.82.13-18. “C&itanT&sjft d|ty&iTftin dfiyatTs 
Bv&pr&ka^am t» caitaaTam na prak^tasi” 

‘tasmit dipavat srajam.’ 

§ ‘Nityapra^UasvaiQpa iva saTiti' -‘oa jfiau&ntaramapak^ate*. 

I15.B. Brai. Up. $8. "na tritdyaa tad vi^ays^ itj ^naTasthS* 
ncpapatti^". 

1 
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hundred Vaina^kas cannot make kn<>wl6dge itself 
knowable’, and this is as sure as they cannot revive a 
dead raan’. The knowledge of knowledge ^jfieyasya 
jfieystvam’, or awareness of awareness is, Aereiore, 
a psycholodoal absurdity. It should, however, be 
remembered that a cognition is self-luminous in a 
negative sense, i.e., it is not manifested by any other 
cognition and not in the positive sense that it is 
cognised by itself. 

Consciousness, being the ultimate principle of 
revelation, cannot stand in need of a more ulterior 
)rinciple of revelation for its own revelation. The 
ight which reveals everything does not require a second 
ight for its own manifestation. Thus all cognitions 
are self-luminous, which means that there is no inter¬ 
vening mental mode between the cognitive process 
and the cognition of it. There is a direct and 
immediate inteUeetual intuition of a cognition. If 
one comtion is to be known by another, and so on, 
it will lead to an infinite regress of cognitions which 
must be avoided at all costs. 

Srihor^a argues that the theory of self-luminosity 
of coiisciousncBs must be accepted for two main reasons 
even though it is at conflict with ordinary experience. 
Firstly, because the argument of presumption (Anya- 
thfinupapattih) fully proves it, i.e., no other view 
of consciousness either stands criticism or is able to 
explain apprehonsion. Secondly, the ordinary dis¬ 
tinction of the knower, the knowledge and the known 
which goes against the doctrine of the self-apprehension 
of cognition, is in reality not true, for ultimately, there 
is no diflerence between the comser and the cognition 
or between the cognition and the obiect cognised. 
“We have to abandon the view that the cognised is 
something different from the cognition, otherwise the 
consciousness ‘I know* (when the cognition is the 
object co gnised) would not be possible*’.* __ 

•K.K£. p. 78. "Abjo aaye4« jfieya iti tySjyam iti 
jinamiii T 7 avAh&r&i^tb&aapsfStty&’'. 
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Vidf/dranf^a also holds cognitions to be self- 
cognised and immediately intaited. He critioises the 
Nyaya and the Bhatta view of the “cognitions of 
cognition’’> and agrees with the opinion that “cognition 
of cognition” would imply that “two moments of time 
exist together” which is absurd.* Cognitions must 
be immediately apprehended as soon as they arise 
without any farther act of apprehension.f 

Oitsukhdmmi in his Tattm Pradipika makes an 
exhaustive study of the problem of seif-illuminaoy 
and claims that if cognitions were not self-luminouSf 
no practical activity of life could go on, for all ‘ Vyava- 
hara’ is based npon an implicit confidence in our 
cognitions as cognised.^ 

Drg Driya Vivtka emphasises the self-luminosity 
of consciousness and defines It as ‘svayam vibhaty 
athany^ bl^ayet sadhanam Tina’.§ The very 
first verse reads:—“The form is perceived, the eye 
is the perceiver, the eye is perceived, and the mind 
is the perceiver, the mind is perceived and the witne^ 
is the perceiver, bnt the witness is not perceived by 
any other”.] | The meaning obviously is that the 
ultimate principle of light or consciousnesi has to be 
conceived as self-illummated, and as independent of 
other instruments of revelation. How can one hope 
to reveal the source itself of ah particular lights ? 
If consciousness is not admitted to be ‘svayamjyotih’, 
the process of one cognition being cognised by another 
would never come to an end. 


* VP3. p. 55. pmmily&nUrftDgikSrdna yoga- 

pat UUa d'vjftvastbljia praeafigst'*. 

t VPS. p. 67. “A'vysTabitatTld anabb&Tah ST&px&kila iti". 
tCitsMi '. 1.7. evapjiaki^tTam ko oiT&rayatum 

IDD.r.u. 

1.1. *'BupazQ driyazo hcw&ta drk, iad driyam. 
drk ta maxiaaMn, d^iyam dhl yfCtyab dig dva oa tu d|^y&W’. 
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Prcthhakara mew: 

We have already seen in the last chapter that 
aecordii^ to this view, the aelMuminous consciousness 
illumines all the three factors of a knowledge event, 
the knower, the known, and itself. To MlaSnsa, 
all cogmtions as such are valid, and it is the invalidity 
of cognition which is to be established by Trama}:iaB^ 
and not the self-established Tratyaya*. The view is 
based upon the Jaimini Sutra 1.1.5. *tasmat-praiz£nam, 
anapek^tvat^ which has been subsequontlv developed 
bot& by Prabhdkara and Kum&rila. Prabh&k^ 
quotes ‘Sahara’ and says that, it is indeed strange 
how a oosnition can be said to apprehend an object, 
and yet oe invalid.* Kumarila supports the view 
by saying that ‘the validity of cognition must consist 
in its bang an apprehension*.f H all cognitions were 
not valid, whence could we have any oojvhdenoe in 
our cognitions ? Knowledge, at the time o! mani¬ 
festing an object, manifoets itsei!. 'When A sees B, 
there is, subsequently, seen no doubt in the mind of 
A as to tliat cognition. The denial of self-cognisibility 
to oogoitbos must lead to the absurdity of the nega¬ 
tion of apprehension itself which is admitted by all. 
And, there'ore, even when the cognition may not be 
found in agreement with the real state of things which 
would prove its invalidity, the cognition as oognitbu 
cannot but be accepted as valid, for. even thou^ 
the thing cognised may not be there, the cognition is 
there alnght. And wheir the subsequent cognition 
disproves the validity uf a previous cognitbn, it must 
be regarded as destroying the validity that hehnged 
to the previous cognition as cognised. Gougitions 
are invalid only in so far as they are affected by some 


*‘Tiprftti|!ddhun idam btaWti oa TiUtb&m* 

ohati". BrhM. p. 26. 

Sutra 2. p. 61. Beoai^e. 1696 (4T-61). 'taaa&dbodhaima 
katv^ ptipta bud&eb piamSqatft. 68. 
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fault of tho icfftnunent of cogciiion or are later sub* 
iated by auother cognitiou.* 

According to Frabl:Skara, it is only the con* 
soiousness tl^t is self'luminous and not the self. 
Both the self and the external objects are non-luminous. 
Seif is not self-luminous becanse it is apprehended 
by a cognition. But a cognition is luminous because 
it need not be apprehended by another cognition. 
Here 'we see clearly the effects of the anomalous posi* 
tion of Prabl^ara with regard to the relationship 
between consciov^ess and the self suggested in the 
previous chapter. It is extraordinary indeed that 
consciousness which is held to be a quality of the self, 
be regarded as luminous and independently lighted, 
while the self be regarded as devoid of it, and as de¬ 
pending on its own quality for its own manifestation. 
This comes out of not fully analysing the exact 
relationship between substance and attribute. 

The Sankhya^Yoga view : 

According to this view, a cognition is a psychic 
function of ‘Buddhi* which is in essence unconscious 
and as such, cannot be an object of its own conscious¬ 
ness. It can neither apprehend an object nor diani- 
feet itself. It is apprehended by the seif whose nature 
alone is of pure intelligence ‘pralm^’. Yoga Sutra 
4.19, *na tat svabhasam dr^yatvat’, exph^s why 
the mind or ‘Buddhi’ caimot enlighten itself, since 
it itself is the object of sigjit. The VaiSaradi on the 
same Sutra explains why self-illumination though 
inexplainable in the case of the mind is not so in the 
case of the Self. Por, '^his seif-enlightenment is 
nothing but an enlight^i^nient which is not dependent 
upon any other thii^, and it is not his being an object 

p. 60. ‘sTatahpriisS^aEa Uamlt praptam artha-anya* 
keAQadoo^jnaDab&j&m apodyate iti av^yam atgSkarsnlyam'. 
p. 199. 'yatra piayat^o&nTByao^o api kara^ado^c b&dhaka- 
idacam v& nopalahhjat^ tat piam&Qam itar&cts&pramaj^am*. 
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of experience. The mind-stnff 'which is an object 
of seeii^ does not illumine itself. It is the redeotion 
of the self onl^ that throws light. The mind-stufl 
undergoes modihcations and is an object of experience, 
while the self does not undergo mutation and is not 
an object of experience. Thus, it is the self-luminous 
self that comprehends both the object and the 
cognition. 

According to the Yoga Sutras, the theory of the 
eeoondary cognitions ‘anuvyavasaya* of the NyB.ya 
is considered as unsatisfaotory and as leading to 
confusion of memoty. For, if we are to believe in 
cognitions of cognitions, there would be as many 
psychic ‘sahskSras’ as comitions of cognitions, and 
consequently, there would be as many reminiscences.f 
Hence the conscious principle alone is taken as self- 
revealed.]; 

The redist view: 

According to the Hyaya, in '1 perceive this', there 
are two cognitions, the first and the original cogni¬ 
tion of ‘this’ which is technically called ‘ vyavasiya’, 
and secondly, the ‘I perceive*, or the secondary cogni¬ 
tion called ‘anuvyavas&ya’. While the former is 
brought about by the contact of the oogniser with the 
object, the latter is brought about by his contact 
with the mind. The first cognition ^at we have 
is never in the form *I cognise’, but in the form of 
‘it is this’, and this is very much in agreement with 
our daily experience, as all our activities proceed 
from the definite cognition of ‘things’ and not from 
the cognition of that cognition. It is the first cogni¬ 
tion that apprehends the things and it has nothing 

* 7.V. 4.19. *ap&r&<UiliuprftkUftto hi*MjA BTS7aiQprak3i«U. 
na-aaubhATa kanaat^’. 

t Y3. 4.21. *0itb&Dtaiad;47d buddhibaddhucktiprsfiadg^ 
9iziriisaibkua4ca'. 

f i9.S. SJil. abbirryakte^ Bvatab prazna^yaza*. 
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to do with its owt apprehension. The latter cogm« 
tion is not denied, but it appears only snbsei^uently. 
The Naiyayik^ hold that coitions are not sea- 
cognised, bnt are cognisable by means oi mental 
perception *n^asapratyaksa’. According to them, 
conscionsness is neitber inferred from the cognisedness 
(Jhatata) as held by Bhatta, nor is self^cognised as 
held by the Vedantist and the Yogacars, but is per¬ 
ceived by another cognition. “Jnanam jhanlntar 
avedyam, prameyatvat patadiYat'^ A cognition can 
never tnm upon itself, it is only ‘paraprakaia’ and 
not 'svaprakm*. 


Nyaya Bkdsya on selj~illuminccy: 

Nyara Bhasya maintains that a cognition is 
perceived by another cognition and that cognitions 
are not setf-oogrdsable.* Nyaya Sutra ii.1.19 raises 
the <)ne6tion of the cognisability of the means of 
cogzution and the Bhasya, faced with the alternative 
of either self-illtiminacy or infinite regress, says that, 
*it is according to circumstances that anything can 
become an object of perception as well as an instru¬ 
ment of perception’.f Thus, the soul is the cognisor 
under one condition, and the cognised und^ the other. 
To the charge of infinite regress it repii« as follows i —• 
*all usage could be rightly explained on the basis of 
distinction between objects oi cognition and the in- 
straments of cognition, there is nothing to be accom¬ 
plished by the infinite re 9 : 08 s’J: which means that 
the obje(^ion of infinite r^ess is dismissed as too 
theoretical. 

Thus the Nyaya satisfies itself with the con¬ 
clusion that cognitions are not self-luminous, because 

2.1.19. 'indii^irth&saimikariotpannam joinam Stma 
m&sasob satyoga ca Fukh&div&t gfhyate’. 

fi^. *evara prameyam asti kincidarthajatam Dpalabdhi 
batnWat pranJ^a pratDa7a TyoTastba labbate*. 

i Ibid, 'na vyaTahSifintacam aQa^aatba B&dhaoiTam’.' 
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the hypothesis is not necessary for fche praotioal pnr- 
pose “of acquiring merit, prosperity, happiness and 
final release’*, with which all speculative interest is 
dominated in Nyaya Philosophy. 

CriUcim of the above: 

This view is objected to by the Vedantist on the 
ground of the impossibility of a real ‘Ajmvyavasaya’, 
for even supposing that a cogiution is perooivod by 
another cognition (which is in itself absurd), he asks 
“does the second oogmtion arise when the nrst cogni' 
tion continues to exist or when it is destroyed?” 
The first alternative is impossible, for according to 
N. V., cognition^! are successive and not simultaneous. 
The second alternative is also impossible, for if the 
second arises when the first is no more, what will be 
cognised by the second cognition ? If it cognises the 
non-existent first, then it is illusory and not real 
cognition. 

An attempt to answer to the above is made by 
Oaiige^a in his Taiivacinidmai^i* by creating new 
positions and fresh difficulties. For the answers, 
that firstly the ‘Anuvyavaslya’ appears at tJie very 
moment tlie Tyavasaya’ is destroyed, and secondly, 
that it is the 'jfianatva’ that survives and qualifies 
the soul and not a^ particular cognition, do not 
alter the situation. T^his will either again lead to the 
absurdity of infinite regress or will invalidate all 
cognition, for there is no reason why we should have 
any faith at all iu onr first cognitions, and yet it is a 
matter of daily experience that no one doubts the 
facts of his having a cognition. There is a sense in 
which the Baalist Naiyayika too accepts the self- 
revealing nature of consciousness, for he admits that 
at least the ^anuvyavasaya* is self-cognised, if not 
the ‘vyavasaya’. 

• TattvocMnani. p. 80«. Bib, Ind. VoL 98. Part I- 
TSdi’. 
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The theory of self-31uminacy has been objected 
to by the Realist on the ground that one and the 
game thing cannot be both a subject and an object. 
But to this the Vedantist has ever replied in the vrords 
of *Sriharfa' ‘that the Vedantist does not admit the 
alleged incompatibility of subject and the object’; 
and that neither seli'oonsciousn^s nor any kind of 
cognition would be posable, if subject and object 
were essentially distinct entities.* Besides, the Idealist 
who maintains the seli-hminosity of cognition does 
not therefore, subscribe to the theory that the one 
and the same thing ever becomes both the subject 
and the object. In fact, to object to the theory of 
the self'Cognisibdity of cognitions, on the above men¬ 
tioned difficulty, is to misunderstand the fundamentals 
of the theory. To be seli-revealed is not at all to be 
revealed as an object, which is in truth the theory 
of the opponent, but is aa action by itself and unique. 

Kwnanla Bhat^: 

Kumarila contends that a cognition does not 
^prehend itself when it apprehends an object, 
ihough a cognition is of the nature of li^t in illu¬ 
minating external objects, it still depends upon some 
other activity to manifest itself. It cannot apprehend 
itself when it is engaged in the act of appr^ending 
an object. It is the nature of the ‘jhana-Piai^a^katv^ 
that it illumines an external object, but is not capable 
of illuminating itself, fox which it must depend upon 
another act, ‘^Bodhayanyat pratikgate”. Its illumina¬ 
ting nature consists in its illuminating an external 
object, but not in self-awareness.f Cognition is not 
‘Svat^praka^a’ but only ‘parapraka^’. 

Unlike the ‘Triputajratyaksa’ cognition of Pra- 
bhlkara, an act of cogmtion according to this school, 

* Zhw^cmakiianiakhdAya. p. 69. 

tS. VSmika. danya Vada 1S7. TiakSlatvam babye artbs 
i^yftbbaT&t to n&’baam'. '' 
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comprises four factors, firstly, an agent or the subject 
‘jflatr’, secondly, an object of knowledge, ‘jfleya’, thirdly, 
an instrument^ cognition or ‘kara^ajAana’, and lastly, 
a result of knowledge, ‘jfiatata*. Just as an act of 
cooking produces cookedness in the object, rice, so 
the act of cognition produces ^eognisedness’ in the 
object, and from this ^oognisedness’ as an effect, we 
infer the existence of its cause, viz. cognition. Thus 
a cognition is inferred from the cogniseuness *jhatata’ 
of its object. A cognition cannot be perceived either 
by itself or by any other cognition, but is inferred 
from the ^cognisedness’ in its object. 'jA&tat&numeyam 
jfilnara*.“ 

of ICwn/irila: 

This liypothosis of the 'cognisodness’ is almost 
universally rejected and Sridhara points out that 
the argument from the sido of the notion of eogniaod* 
ness commits the fallacy of hysieron proicron for, 
cognised ness must be the rcsuft and not the cause 
of cognition.f 

Koiava Miira and too consider the 

‘jfilltat&* as an absolutely unnecessary hypothesis, 
"jfiatata* is nothing separate from tho relation between 
Imowledge and its object, which is the unique relation 
of *jfiana sauibandha’.t To be cognised is not a 
quality of the object, but a relation ‘m genms'. 
The argument about the production of a new quality 
of ‘cognisedness' in the object on the analogy of rice 
cooked is untenable, since we distinctly perceive 
cookedness in the rice when it passes h'om the state 
of uncooked rice to the cooked rice, while we do not 
perceive any quality of cognisedness or any such 

*Yi<U Pirtbftg&iathimiirA, Ssttraii^pihS- p. 167-161. 

t NJC. p- 96. 

% T.B. p. 64-66. ‘jfiftiia vipaystrStirikteyor jaSt*Uya\i abhSvit*. 
S-P- p. 68. jfiSna rifaya susbandha era'. 

7 
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change in the object cognised.* Brides, ii a cognition 
is known throng the peculiar property of ‘cognis^- 
ness’, this ‘cogniaediiees* would fie known by the 
production of another cognisedness in it, and so on 
od infinii-im. And if, in order to avoid this regress, 
co^isedness is regarded as self-luminous, we may as 
w^l admit cognition itself as self-lummous.l 

Sdniarak^'s crifiowm 0 / EumdrUa: 

According to "Vijflanavida too, self-revelation is 
the essential nature of cognitions,} and so Kummla’s 
theory of the other-manuestii^ nature of cognitions 
cora^ for a bitter attack in 'Talivct SamgraTia'. 
Santarakata quotes from *Sloha Vdrtti}ca\ Siinya 
Vada, verses (184-187) and criticises the theory of 
Taraprakya* as unt6nable.§ 

Kumarila contends that a cognition has no power 
to manifest itself, its illuminacy consists only in its 
ehowii^ an external object. To this, fiantarakiita’s 
reply' is that a cognition mu$t apprehend itself, for 
when a cognition apprehends an object, it must either 
be distinct from it or non-distinct. If a cognition is 
distinct from an object, it never apprehends it, and 
if it is non-distinct from it, then it is apprehended 
in ^e apprehension of the object. 

Santaraksita, therefore, shows that one of the 
two consequences must follow if comtions are not 
admitted to be self-revealing. Either the object 
remains unapprebended or there is an infinite r^ress, 
for, if a cognition is by nature unconscious Qada) 
and cannot apprehend itself, then the cognition being 
itself imperceptible, the apprehension of the object 

• NS. p. S6. AnaDubhav&V. 

I NX. p. 97 . 'AthSyun evskprak&^ft'ifiand k&b pr&dv6|aV> 

1 X'tma^aiQTedaasm dT« eadaiva j&ftnam'. TaU. Sain. 
Par^yki. Vol-1, p. 599. retw 1999. 

$ Tattua Sam^ha. reisee 20l9-l8*91-92. 
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ftlBo will become imperceptible, there would thus be 
no knowledge. Or, if the cognition of an object 
re^uiree another cognitive act to reveal itself, tben 
this cognitive act will also require another cognitive 
act and so on. It will thus lead to an infinite regr^s, 
and we can avoid it only if we assume that all cogni> 
tions are self-loniinous, and that tliey do not require 
any other cognitive act to manifest urojn.* 

Jayanta puts the same Vijfianavgda arguments 
thus: 

If the Bealist admits that a cognition manifests 
an unconscious object which cannot manifest itself, 
he must also admit that a cognition cannot apprehend 
an object until the cognition itself is first apprehended, 
even as a luminous lamp cannot manifest other objects 
without itself being first perceived. If it be replied 
that a cognition cannot he a])pr6henclQd at the time 
of its production and when it is manifesting other 
objects, the answer is that, *'it can never be appre¬ 
hended at some other time, because it will remain 
the same and not acquire any now characteristics by 
virtue of which it will be apprehended at some other 

time’.t 

This is similar to the Ved^ta reply to the Nyflya 
position that if a cognition is not apprehended at 
the time of the first cognition (Vyavasaya), it will 
not be apprehended at all. Hence tlie FteaJist must 
admit that there is an apprehension of a cognition 
before there can be an apprehension of on object.! 
Thus it is said, that an object cannot be perceived 
unless its cognition is also apprehended. 'Apratyak- 
lopalambbaeya northadigtih prasiddhyafci’.g 

* T£. VdM 2025-202S, 27, 28 aod FiAji^i. 

t N.M. p. 697*88. 'ns cet k&l&st&re frpi n4 ajit'. die. 

X S.M. p. 688. ‘ArtbAgnb&na Tldioip! puira grahA94m 

§ N>M. p. 688. 'Quotad from Pheraiaklrti*. 
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But the Realist retorts that if cognitions were 
gelf-loromous, they would appear in the form of ‘I 
am blue*, and not ‘this is blue'.* But the objection 
hardly ,app^ reasonable. By the self-lummosity 
of cognition is not meant that cognitions are cognisers 
or that they have a ‘self*. A cognition ^ould not 
appear in the form of ‘I am blue’, if the cognition is 
not the ‘I'. Hence the critic is beside the point, 
for self-luminosity means only the immediate percepti¬ 
bility of cognitions without suggesting that CK^itions 
have a self, or that a cognition perceives itself. 

‘Svapramdnatva and Siraprakddatva\m inconsistency 
in Kumdrila's Philosophy r 

The Mim^a is noted for its unusual view of 
the authoritativeness and the validity of all cognitions 
as such. The view is taken from the ‘Jaimini Sutra 
1, 2, and 5, and is developed by both Kumarila and 
PralMkara in their respective works of Shkavdri^ika 
and Bhhatl. Kumarila expounds the view in Sloko 
vdrttiha, Sutra II. It is maintained that all cogni¬ 
tions as soon as they arise are inherently endowed 
with validity. Thus, starting from the supposition 
of an inherent quality of truth of the cognitions, what 
is to be estab^shed by subsecjueut inv^tigation, is 
not their truth, but tieir falsity. The question is 
Mked, wherein the truth of a cognition can lie ? It 
can lie either in its own self or outside itself, i.e. in 
the excellence of the sense organs etc. But if the 
truth of a cognition depended upon external condi¬ 
tions, and did not origmally belong to it, then, for 
the practical experiences of life, one would have to 
wait till the soundness of the external apparatus of 
knowledge has been established beyond doubt. 

Let us take an example. If a man, with the 
intention to write, perceives a pen and picks it up, 

* 2^.3f. p. S41. 'napi srapzskSism jnSnaiu abssi nUsm Itja 
pratibb£^t*. 
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he does so under the assumption of a belief in the 
validity of his perception. In other -words, his cogni¬ 
tion is its own ‘pramana’. Tho ‘Pramanati’ of the 
cognition comes n-om within itself, ‘Svatah’. No one 
after seeing a pou oivdinarily broods:—let me think 
if this perception of mine is valid, for it may as well 
be invalid. Are my senses in perfectly e.xoellont 
condition and are other circumstances of cognition 
favourable to a valid perception 7 Am I sure that 
it is onlv a pen I have just seen and no other object 7 
etc. etc/ It such was the normal procedure of thought 
after perception, all practical activity of life would 
become paralysed. But such, however, is not the 
case, and tlris establishos the self-validity of our 
cognitions. And therefore only those cognitions are 
false which are either due to defects in our sense organs 
or wlrioh are later on sublated. But all other cogni¬ 
tions are ipio Jacto true.* 

Kumarila goes on to add, that if cognitions did 
not have this 'Sakti' of self-validity, nothing could 
produce it in them. If the validity of a cognition is 
made to depend upon conditions other than itself, 
the process would load to an infinite regress without 
establishing the validity of cognition at all. Hence the 
'Svatahprfhn&nyam' of all cognitions. While in other 
systems of epistemology, it is the truth of a cognition 
which has to be ascertamed, in ^Mimansl* epistemology, 
on the contrary, it is the falsity which has to be osta- 
bliahed. The validity of an apprehension cannot 
come from outside ‘paratah’, and even when a cogm- 
tion is later on sublated and disproved, it only dis¬ 
proves the validity that originally belonged to the 

{ revious cognition. If validity did not already 
elong to t^e previous cognition, it could not later 
on be set aside. 

The question now is, how is this theory of the 
‘Svatahpramanatva’, ie. the intrinsic validity of eogni- 


*s.v. siitrt n. 
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tioQS, t&latdd to the ^Svatahprakliatva* or the ixitrineic 
cogiuaibility of cognitions. It seems reasonably clear 
that the two theories mutually imply one another 
and are complementary if not actually identical. 
To say that a cognition is inherently valid is only 
to asy that it is self-luminous. ‘Svatabpramanatva 
means only ‘Svatahjftanatva\ Just as when one 
has perceived an object, he does not doubt that he 

perceived that object, similarly one does not 
doubt that he has when he has cognised an 

object; the reason being; that in both cases, cognition 
or awareness carries its own revelation along with 
itself. If cognitions were not selMuminous and had 
to depend wr their own cognisibilify upon other 
conditions, then their intrinsic validity too, could 
not be immediately and directly established. In fact, 
the concept of the intrinsic vdidity of cognition pre¬ 
supposes the intrinsic cognisibility of cognitions, if 
at all any distinctions can be made between the two 
concepts of ‘SvatahprarcJinatva’ and ‘Svatahpta- 
kliatva'. 

One looks in vain for anything more than the 
self-luminosity in the concept of self-validity. Self- 
validity hardly means anythiim more than seif-oogni- 
sibility, which is the same as Dharma-IOrti's famous 
assertion, that if one do^ not believe in the cognition 
as directly cognised, one could never establi^ the 
cognition of anything. Besides, almost the very same 
arguments of inhnite regret and the impossibility 
of apprehension, apply against the theory of non-seli- 
luminosity of cognitions which are advanced against 
the extrinsic v^idity of cognitions. Otir point is 
that hardly any difference of any importance can 
at all be* made between the above two concepts. 

Yet stran^y enou^, Kumarila who advocates 
the theory of "Svatahpram^atva' in Sutra II of his 
8hka Vat^ka turns lat^ on, an opponent of the 
theory of self-luminosity of cognitions in the ^Sunya- 
v^' of the same Varttika. His criticism of self- 
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illuminaoy of cognitions, is unsatisfactory, half-hearted 
and ucspirited* No serious argument is advanced 
except the analogy that cogmtion is the li^t 
in the eye which only illumines other objects but 
not itself. Just as it is not in the power of the eye 
to illumine itself, so is the caae with cognitions too. 

We have considered in detail elsewhere,* the 
inap^ropriateness of the analogy of the eye and the 
cogmtion and have also shown the difficulties of a 
theop^ of uon-selMumiiiosity. The point here is to 
consider if one can reasonably hold the tlieoiy of the 
intrinsic validity of cognitions and in the same breath 
deny the theory of the intrinsic cognisibility of cogni- 
tbns. 

It seems clear that what is not intrinsically 
cogjiised cannot be established as intrinsically valid 
also, for what Is dopendeut lor its cognisibility upon 
later comtions ana inferences, cannot guarantee its 
own validity which can then be only extrinsic and 
due to external conditions. If the intrinsic validity 
of cognitions is to be admitt^ in order te avoid an 
infinite regress, the same must also be the case with 
the intrinsio cognition of cognitions. Kumilrila admits 
that if validity did not belong to the cognitions in¬ 
herently and intrinsical^ it could not be stamped 
on them from outside. Exactly the same must be said 
with regard to cognisibility too. If oognisibility did 
not belong to the cognitions intrinsically and inherently 
at the very first stage, it could not, at any later stage, 
be imported into them. 

Cognitions are either cognised or uncognised and 
if they are cognised, it is far more satisfactory to 
hold that they are immediately cognised than they 
are subsequently cognised, ifoi can we maintain 
the view ^at cognitions are uccognised, for in the 
first place, it would be absurd to mamtain that objects 


• C}iapt« 17. 
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are cognised without the cognition beii^ cognised, 
and secondly, all systems of thought agree in holding 
that the cognitions are cc^iised by some means and 
at some stage. 


If the above anal^b of the relationship of the 
two concepts of the self-cognisibility and self-validity 
is correct, the question is, why did Kumirila contra¬ 
dict himself 7 It seems that Kumarila has l^een 
inadvertently led to a criticism of ‘Svaprakatavada* 
in his chapter on ‘Sunyavida’ by the force of an 
overpowering anxiety to combat the ‘ViJfiJmavada' 
theory of the essential samene^ oi the subject and 
the object of knowledge. It is generally feared, that 
the concept of self-illuminacy of consoionsness or the 
theory of immediate perception, if established, would 
add weight to the subjectivist theory of ‘Vijninavada'. 
Kum§j:ila. therefore like most anti-subjectivists, 
is anxious to maintain an absolute externality, inde¬ 
pendence, and otherness of the world of objects as 
against the theory of their being only a form of the 
inner subjective series of cognitions. As against the 
subjectivist Vijhanav^, who does not make an 
absolute distinction between the subjective and the 
objective, it is thou^t necessary to uphold, that the 
two separate worlds of the inner cognitions and the 
outer olijeots, do never fuse into one another or appear 
indi^erently both as subjective states and as outer 
objects, itumeiila’s process of mind would be like 
this:—To admit that cognitions are self-luminous is to 
admit that an object can be both a subject and an 
object, and to admit this is to play the game of the 
subjectivists, crpo-cognitions cannot be self-cognised. 


Kumixila therefore maintains, that nothing can 
be both a subject and an object, and that the two 
functions of the kuower and the known cannot belong 
to one and the same cognition. Coition, therefore, 
cannot be self-cognised, because a wide gulf between 
the knowei and &e known most at all cost be main¬ 
tained in order to combat the subjectivists. Oogni- 
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tiojis cannot be admitted to be tbeir own objects, 
whatever may be the consequences of a theory of 
cognition by another cognition or by inference. 

Thus, pressed by the need to maintain an absolute 
distinction Detween the internal states of cognition and 
the external world of objects as against the solipsist, 
Kumarila forgets what he had previously propounded 
in his second sutra, pressed under a similar need of 
maintaiiang the immediate and intriusio validity of 
the Vedio injunction. He obviously tliought, that 
without the theory of an intruisio validity of cogiii- 
tiouB, the hihereut authoritativeness of the Vedas 
could not be maintained. But in his seal to demolish 
completely the subjective idealism, he overshot the 
nmrk by attacking tlie ‘Svatahprakltotva* of congi^ 
tions, little seeing the inconsistency involved in it 
and his own earlier position. 

It is not a little difficult to see why, in order to 
restore the objectivity of our cognitions as against 
the subjectivists, it snould at all ue considered obli¬ 
gatory to deny self'Oomisibility of cognitions. Yet 
the practice h^ been xairly common with a certain 
section of philosophers in spite of the repeated de¬ 
claration, that by the theory of the ‘Svatahpraka^atva' 
of cognitions is not meant, either that cognitions do 
not have an extra-mental basis, or that cognitions 
are their own subject and object. ^ On the contrary, 
a theory of selMuminosity of cognition is porfectly 
compatiole with the belief in the fullest externality 
of the object of cognition, os shown by Sankara, 
who retains both Ime solf-luminosity as well as 
the objectivity of cognitions, and yields to none 
in his opposition to the Vijflanavada subjectivist. 
To say that cognitions are grasped immediately and 
simultaneously along with the objects cognised, is 
not to say that cognitions and their extra-mental 
substratum are identical, which is the conclusion 
feared by the anti-subjectivist. Nor to say that 
cognitions are selMuinmous is at ail to maintain 
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with the Buddhist Vijaanavada, its theory of the 
non-reality of objeets apart from the oognitions. 
Yet the two contentions have often been unfortunately 
coufosed and taken as necessarily implyii^ one another, 
and phil<»o|>hers, with the exception of Sankara and 
Prabnakara, have not taken pains to separate the 
two distinct issues of the self-cogz^ibility of cogni¬ 
tions and of an absolute subjectivity of cognitions. 
The former, as an epistemological problem, is far 
narrower in scope than the latter problem of the 
ontological status of objects. The epistemological 
doctrine of the self-cognisibility of cognition can in 
no way be identihed with a metaphysical doctrine 
of the mental solipsism of reality. 

Kumirila is therefore iaconsistent, for either the 
cognitions are not intrinsically valid or they are also 
intrinsically cognisable. He cannot have it both 
ways, i.e. retain ‘Svaprama^atva’ and destroy ‘Sva- 

f raka^atva*, for the two notions stand or fall together, 
t is refreshing to note in this connection, that 
Prabbakara, who fully shares with Kunmrila his 
theory of the self-validity of oognitions as well as his 
opposition to the subjectivist Vijfianavada, con¬ 
sistently maintains, unlike Kumarila, the theory of 
the self-luminosity of cc^tlons too. 

oriticim 0 / SelJ^mmocy: 

S:cidhara criticisee Prabhakara by saying that a 
cogrdtion is not necessarily self-awaxe, and conscious¬ 
ness does not necessarily involve sdf-consciousness, 
for instance, in 'this is a jar', the self and the cognition 
are not apprehended; there is simply the apprehension 
of the object jar.* The prmary cognition is alwa^ 
of the object only, but thi cognition also may be 
apprehended in the secondary apprehension, ‘I know 
the jar’, but it is not always so. This secondary 

p. 91. 'Gbato' y&m ityetaemm prstiyaziuiie 
j&&Dayonprat3bbBsaoit'. 
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consciousness does reveal itsel! and the self, bat in it 
there is the mental perception of the jsr as qualihed 
by the cogmtion of the self.* And therefore ori^- 
nally, and in itself, cognition is not eelf-a-ware. It 
would be too much to bring consoionsness and self- 
oonseiousness both at the same level. Thus while 
the possibility of awareness of a cognition is not 
denied by Sridhara, he dentes that all prim^ 
cognitions carr^ their own self-awareness along with 
them. According to him, consoiousnees is not self- 
cognisable specif)y as we have no instance of one 
and the same thing being both the object and the 
instrument, t The lamp too which is cognised by 
man is made cognisable oy the eye. But this objection 
is based upon a misunderstanding. The fact that 
the lamp is made cognisable by the eye does not 
render the li^t of the lamp nonduminous, just as 
the fact that Uie sunlight is not revealed in the absence 
of certain conditions does not render the sunlight 
non-self-revealing. The selMuminosity of conscious' 
ness is not affirruod in at^ antagonism to usual psycho¬ 
logy of perception, but w only to declare that when¬ 
ever consciousness is produced, it is cognised at once 
without further mental act to cognise it. But Srtdhara 
asks, 'What is it that is cognised ? is it the object 
cognised or the cognition cognised ? If the latter, then 
instead of an object being cognised, the cogmtion 
would be cognised'.^ 

But the above is a needless dialectic, for cognition 
is never separate from the object oognised. All 
cognition is the cognition of an object, and hence 
every case of self-iUuminaoy of cognition is also a 
case of the cognition of an object. Here Sridhaia 

p. d2. 

"fN.E. p. 90-91. 'Ek^ya karma-karay&di bh&va d| 9 tkot&- 
bb&vSt'. 

tN.K‘ p. 9i. 'Yadyarttiaeya pralu^aa tadntpatt^r aralhaeya 
aamvedADam sy&t 21 a tu svasya etc. eto.* 
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makes an absolate distinction between cognition and 
the object cognised which is hardly jnstihable. If 
there is no cognition ot the cognition in T see a jar’, 
where is the guarantee of the real existence of the 
cognition of ^e jar itself which the Bealist takes 
for granted ? And^ hence, Sriharsa meets the Bealist 
with his own weapon when he demands a guarantee 
for the reality of the cognition itself on which all other 
operations depend, *What is there to indicate that 
the is real ? why should it not he unreal 

Thus whenever cognition takes place, there never 
arises the doubt, *do I cognise or ‘do I not cognise ?’ 
which clearly proves that cognitions are self-revecding. 

Jayania's criticism of $df-illuminacy: 

But the most vehement criticism of self^illuminacy 
of consciousness comes from the Nydya Mdnjari of 
Jayanta BhaUa. His oritioism is conhned hrstly 
to the emphasis on the other-manifesting nature of 
consciousness, and secondly to a denial of the notion 
of the "aparoksatva^ of consciousness, which is a 
corollary of ‘svapraka^atva'. The doctrine of 'Sva- 
prakatatva* is allied to the theory of immediate intui¬ 
tion of consciousness which also bas to be combated 
by the great Bealist Jayanta. 

Consciousness according to Jayanta manifests 
other objects but not itself. It is not self-luminous 
because it does not manifest itself when it apprehends 
other objects. It is like the illumination produced 
in the eye which illumines an object and not itself. 
Just as m order to manifest the colour of an object 
it is not necessary for the eye to be itself manifested, 
similarly, a cogmtion too, does not require an appre¬ 
hension of itself in order to manifest its object.f 
mamiestation is not necessary for other-manifestation* 

* E£^. p. 52. *Ko brCte, eS aaatTer&sa kctah’. 

tN.M. p. 541. ‘Up&laoibhotpfida ev&rtbfr-dpatih, na punaru- 

pdambbad^tib’* 
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The essential natore of a oognifeion is to manifest its 
object.* The reply to such an untenable position 
has already been ^ven by the Vedantist and the 
Vijftanavadb that if the cognition is not cognised, 
the object too could not be cognised.f It is contra¬ 
dictory to suppose that an object is perceptible if its 
cognition is imperceptible. The unmanifested cannot 
manifest an object without also manifesting itself. 
The analogy of the eye is not applicable ; for neither 
the U^t of the eye is a cogniser nor is it a oognition. 
The light in the eye is not the same thing as the li^t 
of consciousness 'cit prakya'. The three types of 
light, vis. of the eye, of the physical lamp, and of 
the 'caitanya* consciousness, are to be clearly distin- 

S aished. iinch confusion in the controversy has 
sen brought in by confusing the one vrith other 
on the basis of part resemblance. The eye is only 
an instrument, and may itself be hidden, and yet 
achieve its purpose of wowing an obieot, the lamp 
illumines only in the sense of dispellinc darkness, 
while it is the light of consciousness mone which 
illuminates in the sense of making known an object, 
as opposed to the non-apprehension of an object or 
‘viiaya ajMna*. 

It is interesting to note the analogies of the Realist 
and the Idealist in illustration of their respective posi¬ 
tions with regard to the self-luminogitv of cognition. 
The Vedantist takes the analog of tne of the 
lamp and the Realist that of Ime light of the eye to 
eetaolish hia point, both forgetting for the moment 
that consciousness is in reality like none of th^e, 
and that the anologies are meant to convey only the 
sense of a particular epistemological peculiarity. 
Jayanta finds fault with the analogy of the lamp 
when it is advanced to show that a cognition should 
be self-apprehended even as the lamp is. The analogy 
is false he says, because a cognition illumines an 

*NJf. p. $41. ‘ArtbftprakUStm&iTakhalapeUmbh^’. 
t K.K.K. p. 60. bodhftffrsrupam eva na siadb&yet*. 
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object in quite a diflerent sense from that, in which a 
lamp illumines an object. There is an essential 
difTerence between the two, and while both are of the 
nature of illumination, one ia conscious, while the other 
is unconscious. Hence we cannot argue that just 
as l^ht must first be percei’red in order to illumine 
other objects, so a cognition must first be apprehended 
in order to manifest its object.* One woiud have, on 
the contrary, supposed that the essential difference 
between cousoionaness and the lamp would be counted 
more in favour of the self-illuminacy of consciousness 
than in favour of the lamp, but Jayanta draws a 
different conclusion, and infers from this analogy a 
character of consciousness which makes it ‘para- 
prak^*, and not *svaprak&Sa*. 

Jayanta’s next argument is that -we never have 
an experience of a self-luminous object iu the world.f 
But a ‘light’ and a ‘word’, ‘6abda’, are obviously such 
objects. A word manifests itself, its meaning and 
an object, all at once; so does a light. According to 
Jayanta, a word and li^t are not self-luminous, 
because they also depend upon other conditions to 
manifest th^selves. Like cridhara, he also argues 
^i^t the selMuminosity of coneciousness on the 
basis of its dependence on other faotois in the psycho¬ 
logy of cognition, which, however, is never contro¬ 
verted. What is controverted is only the cognition 
of cognition by a subsequent and later coition. 
It is not realised that the theory of self-luminosity 
of consciousness just establishes a third alternative 
of possibility between ‘Avedyutva’ and ‘Vedyatva’. 
It IS held that consciousness is neither an ‘Avedya' 
•nor ‘Vedya’, because it is ‘SvavedyaV Citsukha defines 
self-consciousness as ‘Avedyatve sati aparokia vyava- 
hara yogyata.’J It is the possibility of this distinction 

• p, 54S. 

p. 542. ‘SvQpr&faJictfya, beyacldapy ad;ftetvit*. 
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between ‘Vedya’ end ‘avodyat-ve sati vyavaMra 
yogyata’ due to ‘aparokfatva’ <^at is missed by the 
Realist in tliis discussion. 

But the theory of ‘Aparoksajftana’ too, is regarded 
as contradictory by Jayanta. To him, the self cannot 
be an object of immediate intuition for the same 
reason for which it cannot be an object of mediate 
pe^eption. The self or consciousness is ei^er an 
object of mediate perception, or it is not an object 
of any kind of knowledge at all.* 

Thus, Jayanta denies the self-luminosity of con* 
sciousness on the basis of its dependence on other 
instruments of cognition on the anuogy of the '*]i^t'’ 
and the *Vo;d/’ He tries to establish only the other- 
manifesting quality of consciousness, without really 
seeing tha contradiction involved, cither in the appre¬ 
hension of an object through an unapprehendod 
cognition, or in the infinite te^ess^ if one cognition 
is to be known by another. He le also hampered 
in his reasoning oy not keeping before him the 
differences in the analogies of tlie eye, the lamp and 
consciousness. 

Rdmdnuja's oriHcism of Sdf'ilkminaoy: 

According to Rimlnaja, who is called an 'Aidha- 
Svapraki^a-Vlidi, consciousness does manifest itself 
under certain conditions but not to aU persons under 
all conditions and at all times. **It is selMuminous 
in the sense that it manifests itself at the present 
moment throu^ its own being to its own substrate*’.f 
Let us examine this position in some detail. We 
read ‘The contention that consciousness is not an 
object, holi^ good for the knowing self at the time 

* N.M. p. 482. as. bbsTftti bh&TSti 

Itr dtram'. 

f B.B. 1.1.1. p. ‘V&rtsmuu Bva^attaivA bv&- 

trAyani prati prakwam&oAic’. 
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it illumines other things, but there is no absolute rule 
as to all consciousness never bemg anything but 
selMuminous, for common observation shows that 
the consciousness of one person may become the object 
of the cognition of another*.* So that, consciousness 
is sometimes luminous and sometimes not, a really 
difficult position to maintain. To say that there is 
a time when consciousness is not luminous is virtually 
to give up the point in favour of self-illurainacy alto¬ 
gether, for a thmg can neither take up a quality that 
does not really belong to it, nor can it discard a quality 
which belongs to it (by Svarupa). To argue, as 
Ramanuja h^ done, that consciousness illumines itself 
at some times and under certain circumstances, is 
either to altogether give up the distinction of con* 
sciousness and modifications or to play with the 
term “consciousness’' loosely. The consciousness of 
a person when it is known by another, and is in the 
state of an object in the mind of another, is quite 
different from '^e*conscionsiiess of the knowing person 
who is aware of it. There is no difference between 
one object and another as ‘objects of consciousness’ 
even though one of the two objects of consdonsness 
happens to be the previous ’consciousness of another 
person’. Consciousness, in its essence, as conscionsness 
is all alike. The difference is not between one state 
of consciousness and another (which again, as states 
of conscionsness are similar), but between a state of 
consciousness and consciousness as such. It is this 
difference that Ramanuja overlooks when he asserts 
that consciousness is not luminous because it is later 
on known as an object. Consciousness is not identical 
with its own modifications which are not claimed 
to be selMuminous. The mistake is often committed, 
for the two are inseparable and in actual e^erience 

*S.£. 1 . 1 . 1 . p. 24. Y&ttv&nubbuteb srayam 

GVtftm Udvi9a7a*pnkUaDftTdla75in itnubnab tathaiva, na 

tu Barve0m aarvada tathaiveti nijaiDoeti, parannbhavaBja hSno- 
pId&D&di lii'igak&num&Qa*jaaoa*vi9a7atrat, svajmbbaTaayftpy ati- 
taay iti jil&aa v^ayatvadartaQat. 
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one is never found without the other. It is 
imposBlble to understand Bajnanuje’s ‘nor oan it 
be said that consciousness by becoming an object 
of consciousness (as if it couid) codd no longer be 
conscious, for, from this it would follow that one’s 
own past states, being objects of consciousness, are 
not dieniselves conscious.® It is cloar here that fay 
consciousness he undei'stands only. *the objectified 
states or modes of consciousness’, and this obviously 
cannot be equated with the awareness of these very 
states. We are here not concerned with a particulEvr 
object of consciousness but rather with tlie conscious¬ 
ness itself which is awai'e of its particular modification. 
To say that consciousness is not a luminous entity, 
because it can lator on become a past state or an 
object of oonsoiousnosB is liko saying, that the sun 
cannot be called luminous, because, it shining, 
or is at present shining hidden by the wall (and hence 
known only by inference). Our past states are cer¬ 
tainly not conscious in the tense of themselves beii^ 
aware of themselves. Besides, it is not past states, 
or for the matter of that any state, that is ever 
conscious. It is alw^s a conscious self or consciousness 
that 18 conscious. The reference, therefore, to the 
past states or to the contents of consciousness is 
m this connection fruitless. 

Accordi^ to B&manuja then, the only meaning 
of s^f-hluminacy of consciousness would be that, *it 
shines forth or manifests itself through its own being, 
to its own substrate and at the present moment’; or 
‘again, that it is instrumeiital in proving its own object 
by its own being’. One may ask, what is the signi¬ 
ficance of ‘at the present moment’ here ? Is it the 
BU^estion that consciousness is not conscious when 
it IS not conscious ? But that would be a simple 
tautology like saying that the sun is shinii^ when 

* 1.1.1. p. 2i. 'Sv&gatilUt&niibhayiiiim p&iftgdUaa- 

bhav&nSjQ c& aQub£i&v7at7W&n&niitihQtitv& ptasa^&t. ABul^hu- 
toranubhlTyatve ftnanubhGtitT&oi spi duruktsm*. 
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ik is shining, and not shining when it is not shining. 
Does it thee, mean that consoionsness is not capable 
of illuminating itself to its own substrate in its essential 
and jnheretLt nature ? And then, it may well be 
asked, what other object is cot in some way instru¬ 
mental in proving its own object by its own bei^ 9 
Will that mean that other objects too, besides 
consciousness are self-luminous in an identical sense? 

BUmenaja, there is no di^erence between 
consciousness as such and any other object in the 
universe. Consciousness is an object in a world of 
other objects and differs from other objects, not in 
any fundamental sense, but only as one object differs 
from another. To retain illuminacy for a while 
and also to deny it permanently in the manner of 
f^m^uja, is to say the least, extremely unsatisfactory. 
His position is far less consistent or logical than that 
of the much-blamed Naiyayikas in this matter. For, 
ii coxLSciousness shines forth only 'at the present 
moment’ and can he an object of itself like any other 
object, it is, in fact, not at all different in essence from 
an object which is unconscious. When we remember 
that Ean^uja does neither believe in the possibility 
oi an ‘aparo'^a jhana’, (immediate intuition) nor in 
ihQ essential 'cit^ nature of the Atman, it becomes 
difficult to see how according to his theory, he can 
either avoid the infinite regress of cognitbns, or save the 
Atman from being reduced to the level of ‘jada’ neither 
of which would be agreeable to B^wuja himself. 

Self-^umimcy anil absolute immediacy of coneemmees: 

The concept of seli-illuininaoy (svat^pra^atva) 
is closely related to the immediacy of consciousness 
(aparok^tva). Immediacy is not the character of 
empirical thought or discursive reasoning. The 
doctrine of the denial of self-iHuminacy to consdousDess 
must inevitably lead to the denial of the doctrine oi 
a transcendental, and immediately intuited unity of 
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coDsciouBnesa. The doctrines of consoiousness 
‘Aparok^a’ and ‘Svaprakaia* must go hand in hand. 
We ordinarily make distinctions between being and 
knowing, or between an object and the knowlec^e 
of an object. But the transcendental or the 
'Aparol^a' oonsciousness la equally the ground of this 
distinction of subject and object, knowing and being 
as well. All distinctions are within the immediately 
intuited consciousness in whiiQi the distinctions of 
knowing and being merge. This peculiar character of 
consciousness in which to know is to be, and to exist 
to be known, and wliore there is no intermediary 
between the knower and the known, tho *gr^aka’ 
and tho ‘nShya’ ma^ be called its ‘^absolute imme¬ 
diacy". This is signified by describing tho self as at 
once ‘svaprakiila’ and ^aparok^a’. Kot only that 
this ultimato principle of revelation does not 
requiro anotbor light for its own manifestation, but 
it is nn absolutely iminodiato experience in which 
there is no distinction of subject snd the object, 
tho knower and tlie known. It has revelation in its 
own existence. It is immediately experienced though 
not known throu^ the senses. Anindriyagocaraive 
satyo/paroJc^aivdt'. 

Tlio immediately intuited consciousness exists 
as a self-sul^isting reality in which the distinctions of 
subject and the object or knowing and being merge. 
It exists as sdf-revealed even in the absence of any 
other object, much as the sun continues to shine even 
though there be no objects to be illuminated. Thus 
the ^aprakata’ is also ‘Aparok^a', for what is not 
dependent on anything else for its own manifestation, 
also exists without the mediation of anything else, 
for in reality there is nothing else excepting the self- 
effulgent Atanan.* To say, Sierefore, tiiat conscious¬ 
ness is ‘svapraklia’ is the same as to say that it is 
^apaiok^a’. 


*Brh. 4.8.22, 
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It IB true that ordinarily, consdoiosness appears 
to be a teim signifying a relaUon of the hxovj&r and 
the known, but a little reEeotion would tell os that a 
consciousness of relation too is a relationless con¬ 
sciousness, which is grasped &S an indivisible unity, 
all at once, like a of lifting. It is also true 
that the same object cannot be both the subject 
and the object, but what is stressed here is, that 
ultimately, consciousness need not be either a subject 
or an object and yet be itself, a complete and 
undifferentiable light. 

8elf-Liminosiiy of Consciousness and Mystfioim: 

The theory of self-luminosity of consciousnesg os 
maintained by the Idealist is held in order to vindicate 
the uniqueness of the nature of consciousness which is 
entirely unlike the nature of an nnconscions object. 
Oonsciousness is like nothing else in the universe. 
It is only like itself, essentially solf-effulge^. This 
*fivayam-jyotih’ character of cocsciousn^g is denied 
by the Realist who pulls down coi^oiousne^ from 
the high pedestal of superiority given to it by the 
Idealist, and relegates it to a position of equality 
with other objects in the universe. 

Now. this idealistic theoiY of the self-luminosity 
and the absolute immedia^ of consciousness is ahared 
in common both by idealism and Mysticism. 
Mysticism too, emphasises the intuitive nature of 
self-realization and the ‘svatah-prsJil^atva’ of con¬ 
sciousness. But though on this point, Idealism and 
Mysticism are both opposed in coimnon to Realism, it 
does not, therefore, follow that Idealism and Mysticism 
are necessarily one and the same. The foregoing 
considerations about the self-luminosity of conscious¬ 
ness are based upon an examination of the nature of 
knowledge and consciousness as involved in an act 
of cognition and should not necessmily imply an agrees 
ment with Mysticism on other points. Sut if by 
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MTsticism is also meant a distrast of the finality of 
disonrsivd reasoning -which always gcdffps Beality 
through the distinction of subject and object, and 
which always perpetuates the distinction between 
being and Imowing, then the Idealistic theory of the 
‘Aparoksa jfiana’, is very near the mystic attitude 
of the immediate intuition of Beality. Idealism 
and Mjsticism meet on the conunon point of the 
immediacy of conscious experience, and affirm the 
unity of being and knowings out, while Mysticism does 
so by exalting Mng, Holism achieves the same by 
exalting kfv>wledg«. 

The view of the aelMuminoaity of consciousness 
is therefore, not necessarily mystic. It is here pro¬ 
pounded as the basic epistemological presumption of 
all knowledge-situation. 


CoTisciotune^s is 9ui gsneris: 

The cognitive relation is unique and gensris. 
It is called ‘Svarfipasaiubaudha’. It is defined oa 
“the relation which must be held to exist in a ease 
where doterminato knowl6(ke or iudgment 
jfiana' could not have been aficctcd by another relation 
of *8 amavSya' or‘S anyoga’. • ' * The ofiect of knowledge, 
as distinct from Ure act or the process of knowledge, 
is neither the physical object in itself, nor a merely 
mental state" .f It is the essence or the ‘svarupa’ 
or the ‘iohat* of the objeot known. It ia quite different 
from other relations and is like itself only. It is not 
like the relation of time, space and causality. It is 
quite diffierent from any other inter-objective or inter- 
subjective relation. The relation of knowledge should 
be regarded as foundational and we should not seek 
to represent what is foundational by the analogy of 
anything but itself. 


• Ny6ya BhImScStya. 

t Indian Philosophy. Vol. O. p. 124. 
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Vda)j<im bolds that there is a 'svaiupasaiabandha* 
relation between a cognition and its object by virtue 
of which the former is a subject ‘visayin' and the latter, 
an object Vifaya'. Between a oogmfcion and its 
object, there is no intermediary reality in the form of 
'Oognised'nees’ (jhatata) as supposed by Kumarila. 
The natural relation between a cognition and its 
object by virtue oi which the forme; apprdiends 
the latter is c^ed ‘viseyata’ or objectivity which 
constitutes the 'svarOpasambandha* between a 
cognition and its object.* Rando^a also declares that 
a particular relation of ‘svardpasambandha’ deter¬ 
mines the relation of cogntion and its object.f 

Cotu^usim: 

The question of the self-illuminacy of conscious* 
ness is an important one for two main reasons. 
Firstly, because the alternative to the self-illuminacy 
of consciousness is the theory of a series of cognitions 
of a cognition, in which case, it is impossible to avoid 
the *an4^’ of an infinito regress, consciousness 
must be held to be not only othei-manifestii^, but 
as essentially self-manifesting. It should not stand in 
need of any other instrument, agency, or act to 
manifeet itself. To reduce consciousness from a self- 
manifesting to a merely other-manifesting level, is 
to make knowledge or apprehension of an object 
impossible. It is its uniqueness as a self-revealing 
light that distinguishes it from anyth^ else in the 
world, and also puts it above evet^hing ebe in the 
'democracy of things’. 

Secondly, consciousness is something foundational. 
It is that to which all else is presented. It is in this 
sense, ultimate. It cannot itself be presented in like 
zoanner either to itself or to any other t hing . It 

* vith Hend&sa Tiki. 4.2.a-4. 
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oaimot be divided into the distinctions of knower 
^xd kno^ It is ‘Svayamsiddhcb' or self-established. 
It stands as an etema] mtness and as the source and 
the essence of all manifestation, itself unmodi£ed and 
ever shining in its own light, and grasped in an unitary 
and direct intuition. 

The notion of consciousness as aelf-luminons is, 
therefore, a vital one for the Idealist, for, if, conscious- 
ness is not accented as ^sentially selMummous it 
must necessarily lead to a metaphysics of reality in 
which consciousness cannot have an ontologcally 
independent and an epistemologically pri^eged 
status. Self-luminosity of consciousness means 
immediacy of consciousness. Immediacy means loss 
of distinction of subject and object, which further 
means a faith in a unitary, and undidbrentiated 
oonsciousuess which exists, and illumines itself, is 
'svaya^yotih' and is the principle of illumination in 
all experience and knowldge. 



CSAPTEIt V. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NATUBE OP 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The coniradicthne of the problem: 

The purposd of this ehapter is to examine the 
problem of self-conseionBaeas with a view to under- 
stand the nature of consoiousness and to see how 
Tarious theories of self-eonsciousn^s lead to the 
conelusion of a unitary and a distinctionlees con- 
eoioDScess. It is shown here that the problem of 
self-consciousness must necessaiily involve the two 
difficulties of (1) an mhnite regress in the cognitions 
of the self> and (2) an objectiheation of the subject. 
These difficulties are shown to be insurmountable in 
any theory of solf-oonsciousness whether realistic or 
idealistic, strongly suggesting, that the problem of 
self-consciousness is a pseudo-problem and that the 
attempt to know the subject in the manner of an object 
is unsound. The true self is ipso facto self-conscious 
and revealed, and is yet not amenable to any 
division within itself of the oogniser and the cognised. 
The true self is not cognised as an object of knowledge, 
and the psychologicai self which is cognked, is not 
the true sell But as a substantial help to this 
understanding, we must gaard ourselves against the 
confusions that have grown round the term, self- 
consciousness. 

The term seli-conscioiisness is ambiguously used 
almost indifferently in more than one sense and thus 
gives rise to unnecessary perplexities. It may for 
instance, he used either for consciousness of the self as 
an object given in introspection, i.e. for the empirical 
ego, the *jxva' and the 'jfiata' who is alternately both a 
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subject of experience as well as aa object of experience 
m an act of self-introspaotion; or, it may stand for 
the transcendental and the pore Subject*consciousness, 
which, though not known in an act of knowledge 
as an object, is yet known to exist as the ultimate 
subject and the pro-supposition involved in all know¬ 
ledge. Similarly, consciousness too, may stand either 
for the ultimaU metaphvsioal conaoiousness which 
is unchanging and eternal, or for the psyohologioal 
and the changing consciouenesa which constantly 
appears and disappears. The former cannot be 
ODiectihed, and the latter is not consciousness but 
only its content. It is absolutely necessary that we 
do not pass on, in the course of the discussion, from 
one moaning of the term to another as it actually 
happened with some philosophers. 

The Upanifads: 

The Upaui^adio doctrine of the Atman as the 
basic and the ultimate pre-supposition of all knowledge, 
and of tlie self as the Absolute ICnowor whicli would 
not be known as an object is indeed woll kuown and 
so, according to the Upani^ads, tho self is devoid of 
attributes,* and honce cannot be perceived by ‘Manas'.f 
It is beyond tho oategoriee of space, time, and oausa- 
tion which are applicable only to the phenomenal 
world. It is itself the knower of all things. How 
can the knower itself be known It cannot be 
comprehended by intellect, because it makes the 
intelleot itself go .§ It is the Thinker but not Thou^t. 11 
It is the witness, tlie soer, and the knower.^ Lastly, 
it is all-comprehending, ^Bhuma’. In it there exist 

• 846. 

1.6. 8.12. Taifl. 8.4.1. 

tBrh. 2.4.U. 

$.4.8. "Na matw zcantfiram m&avlthah''. 

WM. 8 . 8 . 11 . 

^ PrtUna. 6 . 6 . 
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all relatioEtf.* It is teyond duality and distmotions. 
Thus by its very nature it cannot be an object of 
knowledge. Yet it is not unknown, for this 'Atman* 
is knowable as the ‘pratyaeatman* apprehended by 
‘adhyStma yoga’f and can be realised by the pure 
in l^ar64 It can be realised by snper'intellectual 
intuition, *prajfia’.§ Thus, though unknowable in the 
usual way of knowledge as a ‘prameya* it is yet realised 
, through higher intuition. 

The AdvaiUb mew oj Sonkorti .* 

According to Sankara, there is only one reality 
of the Absolute and the universal consciousness which 
alone exists without any duality or distinction within 
or without it. All distinctions of knowledge into 
the knower and the known pertain to the realm of 
a secondary reality. The absolute consciousness is 
immediately intuited because it is selMuminous. It 
is called ^Brahmanubhava'. There is thus no self- 
consciousness in the sense similar to the consciousness 
of the ego. The Atman oonnot know itself even as 
fire cannot bum itself. It cannot become an object of 
knowledge. 11 It is not an object of mental perception 
or intellectual apprehension.^ It cannot be an object 
of perception because it cannot split itself into ‘jMtr’ 
an3 *jneya’.| Yet it can be apprehended by hi^er 
intaition.£ 


• Ch. 754.1, 

2.1S. 

) 5 . 15 . 

§.^<3;^. 2.24. 6.B. 

2.4.14. 'N& cagstflva itnu Stm&no vi^ayo nft c&- 
vifftye jn&naznupapadyatd. 

85.11. 

$ I'atU. 2.1. -Na hi nirftvajsvasya yxigapat j£dya jfiSt^tvopa- 
pattib’. 

£ 8.2,24-28. 'En&m airoSnam zuzaata-samastapr&p&ficaiK 

ftvya^tem samSrScLb&naVUa paiyaoti yoginsb'* 
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V&Xispati Miira holds the same view that the 
inner Atma is manifested only when limited in the 
condition of *Jiva’.* It is the ‘ifiatr’, ‘kartr’, and 
‘Bhoktr* as *jiva', but as 'eidatma'it is not an object 
of self-coQBoiousnesB.t 

Govvndanmda holds that what is apprehended by 
self-consciousness is the active *jiva'.]; 

Appayya^kdiia holds that the jlva as determmed 
bv the mental modes is apprehended as the object 
of self-consciousness, and as determined by 'Ahaft- 
l^a* is apprehended as knowing subject. Tlius there 
is no contradiction in tho apprwension of the Atman 
itself .§ 

Padmapdda raises tho objection of contradiction 
in the apprehension of the Atman by itself by drawi^ 
the fundamental distinction between tho ‘vi^ayiiv 
and the Vi^aya*^ The nature of an object is *idaui\ 
of the Atman is *anldam’, hence the Atman can never 
know itself. It is the Aliahkara whioh is the object 
of self-consciousness and not the true se2f.|| 

Vidyd/ranya also holds the same view and says 
that tlie Atman is not possessed of the dual character 
of the *jhatr* and ‘jfieya’ which the AharikSra has 


1.1.1. 'Jivo hi, svftyftia-pr&kUateyS 

aTi^ftjopyop&dbik^nfr rupe^ viftyt iii bbftvA^. 

t£h4>»iatv 1.14. ‘Ab&mpc&tyay&Tifayo 7 ^ kartA kityft- 
kftTikQ&HSSCgbitop^to jSvSimi tht BAksitveuA pafamAtmano* 
hampr 4 tyay&*Ti«a 7 &tTB 97 a prBtyukt&tvSV. 

1 J). PrabliS. 2.S.88. •Yo'boEDBdhigikmTBb karUl ss Bva 
}lv^. 

^K.T.P. 1.1.1. ‘Abam sokbitvidyaQubbaTAt sokbadiTiii^ta- 
mpeoa karmatTam, aoUkhWapaviliiterapa^a kartitvam'. Page 
Se. N. S. Pros, Bombay. 1910. 

WPaTiGQpSdikS. ‘AaiDatpratyay&tvSbhimato ’bamkara^, bb ca 
idiiauiudamxupa-vaatiigarbbat BarvalokaBAk|ika 1 ,i. 
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Mid hence, it is only the Ahafikara that is the object 
of Belf'ConscioGsness.’*' 

Dharmardjodhtfonndfd too denies self-conscions- 
n fti P to the puie Atman and says in the Vedantapari^ 
hhd^S, that m deep sleep, the Atma persists as the 
witness only, and not as the hnoioery because the Ahah- 
kara is then tesolved at that time in the universal 
nescience. There is consciousness of the self only 
so long as there is Ahankata, and no longer. 

Ciisv]did holds that the Atman is seliduminous 
•without b eing an object of cognition.*!* 

Thus according to Advaita Vedanta, oonsoioueness 
is of two kinds (1) *nirupadhika’ and (2) ^sopadhika'. 
The hrst cannot have the character of an object, and 
is, ‘nirah’aya’, and ‘nirvisaya*. It is identical •with 
being, 'saomltia rupa^ to wluch 'jhStrtva* does not 
belong. It belongs only to the (2) the sopadhika 
Atman or the Ahahkaia which is a modihcation of 
Avidya. True self-consciousness, therefore, is not the 
coQsciousne^ of the self as an object given in intro¬ 
spection ; and neither introspection nor inference can 
establish the reality of the true self as a *prameya’ 
as supposed by the !^yaya philosophers, for the Atman, 
in the l^t of •which all the universe shines cannot 
itself be presented as an object. There •would be the 
difficulty of the ultimate subject becoming an object 
if true self-consciousness was possible. 

The SanhhyoYoga: 

For an understanding of the problem of self- 
consciousness according to the dualisiic position of 
8 ankhya-Yoga, it is necessary to understand how 

* p. 53. Yadyap^tma nirasiatvSd aTl^jatvacc&u- 

T& STarnpe^ nasya jaaoasya vi^ayah, tatltipy&ka^apratl- 
‘bkabagarbhita^rpapa.Tad atmanyad^iyast^ aatahkai^&m 
itiupiatibimba.garbhitazD abampratyaya rUpa^STabhaeate’. 

' ^ 'AkannatvSecatmacab sraprak&datram*. 
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ordinary perception takes place according to this theory. 
It is supposed that the transcendental ‘Buddhi* goes 
out to Ae object through the channels of sense-organs 
and assumes the form of the object; but it cannot 
yet manifest the object as it is xmconscious. It 
manifests the object to the self only when the 
reflection of the self is cast upon the unconscious 
*Buddhi’ modified in the form of an object. Thus 
the self knows an external object only through the 
mental modification on which it casts its liieotion. 
This is the view of Vdcaspabi Miha as expounded in 
his Taiivavaiidrad^.* 

VijMnabhik^ii thinks that there is also a mutual 
reflection of the self on the ‘Buddhi’, and of the re¬ 
flected 'Buddhi* on the self, and that it is through 
this double reflection that the self comes to know the 
external object.f 

Now if this be the procedure of the ordinary 
perception, then the question is, how can the Self 
be conscious of itself ? It cannot directly know 
itself, much as we cannot see cmr own face. But we 
can infer it throng its reflection, for the reflection 
must have an original. Thus what we know is not 
the true self and what is true self is not directly known.]: 

Yoga thus holds that the self is always a knower, 
the witness, ‘sakiin’, the seer, the spectator, (drastr), 
BO it can never turn hack upon itself and be truly 
self-consciousness. But it can know itself throu^ 
its reflection in the ‘pure Sattva’, unmixed with ‘Bajas* 
and ‘Tamas’, by supernormal intuition ‘pratibha jfilna’. 
But it comes to this: that wMle the pure self con know 
the empirical self, the empirical self cannot know tha 
pure self. 

•y.5. (I) 7., (2) 17.10., (4) 22. 
tTopa VartbihS on 1.4. and 8.S5, 157. 

f "Ka ca purn^pratjayens baddbisatt^tm&ns purufo df4yate, 
putu^s dva pTAbyayam srStrio&TfrbKQbflQ&oi pady^ti” Y3. 3.85. 
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There is thus a clear coatradiction in the self 
being both the subject and the object and the theory 
of reflection in a dualistic axetaphysics does not mn<^ 
improve the situation; for either there is in reality 
DO consciousness of the self -which is a spectator and 
a “liovalin”, or there is the consciousness of an illusory 
and ^e reflected self. Voooffpaii tries to avoid the 
contradiction by saying that, wh£e the transcendental 
self is the subject of self-apprehension, the empirical »elf 
is the object of self-apprehension.* But this is virtually 
to maintain that the self is known only transcendent oily 
as implied in all cognition as a subject and is never 
kno-wn as an object. Self-consciousness according to 
8 .Y. should be impossible, for either the self illusorily 
identifies itself -with the modifications of ^Buddhi’ 
in a state of experience, in which it is not to be 
known in its purity and essential nature, or it is not 
identified -with the modifications of ‘Buddhi’, in which 
case, there is no possibility of any experience or cogni¬ 
tion whatever. Self-consciousness arises in the field of 
objective and empirical conscbusness out of a confusion 
between the nature of the seer and the seen.'l’ What is 
*seen' is not of the nature of the *seer*, and wliat is of the 
nature of the *seer* is not ‘seen’. Let us ask if in self- 
apprehension, it is the ‘Buddhi^ which knows the self, or 
the self which knows itself ? The first alternative is not 
possible, for 'Buddhi’ is unconscious, the second would 
be self-contradictory. Vijnana-hhik$u who holds that 
the self can be known and yet avoid the contradiction 
of being both the kcower and the known goes against 
the view of Vyasa and Vdcasvaii who regard the pure 
self as the subject of apprwension only and never 
the object4 But his interpretation does not seem 
to be m keeping with the traditional Slnkhya-Yoga 
distinction of the 'Drfiya' and ‘Drastr’.§ 

• T.V. on S.85. 

^ Y3. S!.6. T;gduiftoatakt7oxdka6m&tOT&ecu^’. 

i £tm&k&rftT(t^Tacchizmas7» jfidyaiT&t. 

{7.7. on S.S&. ^Itffi&^iav^tty&TSGcIiinnuyft j&&CrtvSt 
ke 74 U 07 & joejfttv&t. 
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The view of Prabh^ka/ra: 

According to Prabhikara, Samvifc being ‘Triputi’ 
in nature, the self is necessarily known in every act 
of cognition; for the self-luminous cognition manifests 
not only itself bat it’s support, the Atman too, much 
as a flame ruanifests its own wick.* He does not 
accept any distinction between the Atman and the 
AhankAxa which are held hy him to be identical.f 
According to him therefore, there is no occasion for 
a contradiction in the consciousness of the self by 
itself. For, whenever the self is known, it is known 
not as an object hut as a subject necessarily revealed 
by the ‘Tripu^ samvit’ in the revelation of an object. 
The self is to be known as a subject of cognition and 
not as an object .J This position of Prabliakara is 
l ather new in as much as it neither accepts the realist 
view, that the self is known as an object, nor the Advaita 
view that it is self-revealed. It strikes a middle 
course by maintaining that the Self is known as a 
subject involved in cognition and revealed by it as 
such. But ultimately, it also fails to solve the diffi¬ 
culty of self-knowlo^e for, there can hardly be toade 
any distinction between the self being Imown and 
bemg known as an object. 

according to Nyaya Vai4c^ka: 

According to N. Realism, self is not of the nature 
of self-illumination, and is apprehended eitlier by 
means of perception or inference. The Naiyayikis 
generally admit that the self is an object of inference, 
but some Naiyayikes hold that it is an object of per¬ 
ception as well. ___ 

* FP.S. 53. 'Gb&^mAh&m jai^i it! ati& 
vijillinani viaaTfttTooa, Stm&oam ca aira 7 atTeii<% sphor&yati* 

and V.P3. page 56. ‘Kambham^am jSiwiim itjadigu vi^ya 

BEkravedasasya svapraklUsySirayatreaa pradipa^yaraitiv&t 
praka^amaDO, bamkara aUxiaiva’. 

fl'P.S. p. 56. 

XBrhail p. 15. 'SuuvitUya eva bi aamvit saiovodya oa 
sauLT^^taja’. 
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WLile Gautama makes it an obj'eot of infetenoe,* 
Vatsyayana makes apparently convicting statements. 
In one place he says, The self is not apprehended by 
perception, Atma tavat watyaksato na grhyate.’t In 
another place he says, ‘^he self is an object of yogic 
perception’.! The two atatements can he harmonised 
oy saying ^at the self is not an object of ordinary 
perception, but is an object of supernormal perception. 

JJdyoiaJcara holds that the self is an object of 
perception, because it is an object of ‘Ahampratyaya' 
which is of the nature of direct perception .§ 

Jcyania holds that the self cannot be established 
by perception, nor is it self-apprehended It is ^ta- 
blisned by inference|| and the qualities of pleasure, 
pain, etc. ’sukha’ ^duhkha' and ^jhana’ eie the marks 
of this inference. And since these qualities cannot 
inhere in any other object except the self, we infer 
that self exists. 

The Vaiie?ika view.’ 

Kamda holds that self is not an object of normal 
perception but is an object of higher intuition, through 
a par^ular yogic conjunction.^ 

Sankara Mi^a holds that tho;igh the self as 
modiVed by its specific qualities is an obiect of internal 
perception, yet the pore self is an ooject of yogic 
perception only.| 

• N3. 1.1.10. 

tN.B. 1.1.9. 

t U.B. 1 . 1 . 8 . 'PAtyakiun YTsoj&nas^ Yogftgftma«llujamStaoft. 
mansob ssmyogSTi^Sd'XtxuS pr&iy&k^ id.* 

§ Tfid «Tftin ahampratysyA visayat^d atoa tivat pratyalsfa^. 

p. 488. 'Ma pratyak^a ltm& o&pi sr&tab catantlti 
Ttmano aQuiziiDe.gKnya(Tam. Also N.M. p. 481. 'Atma 
iti aiddham’. 

5 'TaCratml mana^clpratyalne. V.8. 8.1 .&. 

$ yS.U. 6.1.11. 'ItmaiiyitinamaDaaob sa^ogSTi^df&datma-' 
praty&Maca'. 
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^Ttdhara also holds that while the empirical self 
is known through ordinary internal perception, the 
pure self is known only through yogic perception after 
constant meditation with undivided attention on the 
self, and after complete withdrawal of the senses from 
external objects.* 

The realists deny the Advaita claim of the imme¬ 
diate intuition of ^e Atman based upon its self- 
luminous nature and JayaTiia offers ^e following 
important criticism of it in his N.M. 

(1) The distinctionless transcendental conscious¬ 
ness is never experienced. 

(2) Consciousness is not self-luminous because we 
are not conscious of other selves. 

(3) Sankara’s theory of ‘Aparoksa J&ana' is self¬ 
contradictory because ‘aparolc^a' also is a kind of per¬ 
ception. If the self mandests itself, it must be appreh¬ 
ended, and hence it is both tlie subject and the object. 

(4) There is no other way of knowing the self 
than the knowledge of it as an object.f 

Now, if the self is to be revealed only as an object, 
either of perception or of inference as claimed by 
Jay ant a, we really foiget the fundamental diflerenco 
between the self os self, and the self as uot-self. It 
is not sufficiently realized that if the self which is 
absolutely different from an object is reduced to the 
status of an object in introspection, it is also virtually 
reduced to the position of an unconscious object; 
for, an inability to become an object or to discard the 
character of tie subject constitutes the very essence 
of the self. The self must ever remain as a subject 
without ever becoming an object. This is what we 
have called the socoiS difficulty of the problem of 
self-coisciousness, viz. ‘the objectification of the self’. 

*N.Kf, p. 196. ‘SvfibbiviJuHii tc yadaeya rUpMn.... vahir 
mdiiyebbyo wasah.... AtQat&tvam sphatlbh&v&U*. 

tN.M. p. 4$i 

9 
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The Bhdt^ view: 

Kuioarila seems to accept the view that the self is 
selMiimmoos,* but his follower PdrOvisdraM Mi?ra 
does not accept this view aud holds that the self is 
an object of mental perception-t It is neither an 
object of inference as held by the Nyaya» nor of imme¬ 
diate intuition (Sankara), nor a subject of object- 
cognition as held by Prabhakaia, but is an object 
of simple mental perception. To the Nyaya theory 
that self is an object of infemnce, Bhatta replies 
that if the self can be an object of inference»it can 
as well be an object of perception. The Nyaya 
might sngg^t that the 8elf> being formless, covdd 
not be perceived, but the Bhatta retorts, that so is 
the fe^g of pleasure formless, which according 
to Nyaya is an object of perception. There is no 
reason why the self cannot be perceived. Thus, there 
is no escape from the position that the self is an 
object of perception. 

PdTtha&draihi tries to avoid the contradiction in 
self-consciousness by saying that self is both a subject 
and an object in two different senses. It is subject 
as consciousness but object as a substance.]; 

Bhatta attacks Sankara^s theory of the self- 
illominacy of consciousness on the basis of its loss in 
dreamless sleep. If the self wero self-luminous, it 
would uot lose its luminosity in dreamless sleep. And 
because it is not luminous, it must, then, be regarded 
as an object of internal perception.* 

• S.V. ItmaTida 143. itmanaivs pnk&lyo, y&m atma- 

t jS'.P. p. 847. 'M&aasa'pratyak^ftiyp^hamprfttyaya.g&myo 
Also p4ge 861, 849. 

kinta t[i&08e*ahIn2-pratf»ja.kftcmAU74 

JSJ). p. 849-58. 

*S.B. 859. ‘Snsaptaa &prak54a6 nlfcmanab BVftprakyatTikm,' 
f faK rnSnaspcfttyak^a . 
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ThuB there c&n be the ioUowing possible theories 
of consciousness of self:— 

(1) Self is perceived by ordinary mental per¬ 
ception like any otter object. 

(2) It is known not by perception but by 
inference. 

(S) It is known by a higher and super-normal 
perception. 

(4) That it is perceived neither as an object, 
nor through inference, but. by reason of its 
self-huninosity, we have an immecliate in¬ 
tuition of it. 

All these theories can be brov^it under the two 
broad ckssihcations of Beal ism and. Idealism. G^e 
realistic attitude leans towards a theory of some kind 
of perception of the self, i.e. towards an objectification 
of it, normal or super-normal and towards a know¬ 
ledge of it by inference. The Idealistic attitude, 
holding that the self is essentially incapable of becoming 
an object, leans towards the conclusion that it is 
answerable neither to perception, nor to inference 
but being self-luminous, is immediately intuited and 
is known as a presupposition of all cognitive activity. 

To the Idealist, the self being the ultimate basis 
of all knowledge, it is as impossible to perceive it as 
to mount one’s own shoulder. That, however, does 
not mean that it is unmanifested, for the alternative 
to the self-illumination of the self must be the un¬ 
consciousness of the self which would be al:«urd. The 
realistic account of self-consciousness leads us into 
the difficulties of infinite regress. If the self is 
perceived, it must be perceived as an object, to which 
must be posited a perceiver, which also must in 
tom be made an object of perception and so on ad 
infinitum, with the result that the ultimate self is left 
unperceived. This is the first difficulty. But there 
is a second and a more objectionable difficulty. 
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In thd process of eelf-conaciousness, the self, whose 
nature as a subject is sharply distinguished from 
an object, is known not as a subject—as is its true 
nature, but has to be known as an object, i.e. as is not 
its true character. Self-consciousness, therefore, forfeits 
its purpose of revealing the self as a subject. The 
ultimate subject either remains unknown or is known 
in a character which does not belong to it. 

If the realistic account of self-consciousness must 
inevitably lead to these difdculties, a way out of it 
must be found in the self-luminosity and the immediate 
apprehension of the self. But while the Realistic 
attitude towards self-consciousn»s has the danger 
of degrading the unique status of the self-luminous 
self to the level of an nnconseious object, the Idealistic 
attitude of emphasis upon its basic character and 
transcendental nature has the risk of the Self’s bei^ 
lost or altogether denied as actually happened with 
the Mo^^amika Buddhist. There is a sense in which 
both the Realist and the Idealist deny the re^ty of 
s^i and conscioij^ness and come very near the Madbya- 
mika position. The realist denies the self by making it 
essentially unconscious and by imposing upon it in the 
process of self-consciousness the status of an object. 
&e denies the self-subsisting reality of consciousness 
by makmg it a temporary phase of an accidental 
coniunctioa of circumstances which does not fully 
explain knowledge and experience. The idealist, on 
the other hand, denies* the self or consciousness by 
insisting upon its trmiBcendental, unchanging and 
distinctionless nature, and by insisting upon its in¬ 
comprehensibility to empirical sources with which 
alone we are familiar in the practical world. 

The difficulty of the Realist position is due to 
the fact that he does not take his stand on the self- 
revealing and independent nature of consoi ousness or 

• He dotf ZLot altogdth^r deay it, but only ratiooalistic&Uy. 
hjid ibeteiote ii » held that the mstnioti^ sboot the true oatore 
of the itisaa ehoidd be taken on snthozity. 
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self. Tke difficult of the Idealist, however, is that 
he caimot em^ricaUy estabUsh the difficult fact of 
self-knowledge. A solution of the difficulties is, there¬ 
fore, sought to be found in the Advaita recognition of 
the two orders of consoious3iess. 

The Two Bedims: 

The Idealist makes amends for his theory of 
transcendental consciousness by his hypothesis of the 
two orders of being and a du^ realm of reality, the 
*Paramarthika’ and the Tyavaha^ika^ He affintia 
the reality of the phenomenal self and the changing 
consciousness, but relegates it to a lower or a practical 
realm and what he affirms of the ‘Paramarthika’ 
realm, he takes away the 'Vyavaharika*. This 
is nothing special. All true theories of coiaseiousuess 
have to provide, at some stage, for both the transcen¬ 
dental and the phenomenal aspects of oonsoiousne^. 
According to Sankara, the key to the understanding 
of the problems of consciousness lies in the under* 
standing of its ‘Paramarthika’ and the ‘Vyavaharika’ 
aspects. We have self-consoiousness in the ‘Vyava- 
harika redm, in which we do perceive the self, hut 
it is a self which is not the true self. It is only the 
self as conditioned and qualified by the internal organs. 
We do not have self-consciousness m the ‘Paramarthika’ 
realm, in which the true self exists as the only reality, 
as *no other’, as the objectless subject, and as the sub¬ 
strate and the basis of the distinctions of the known 
and the knower, and not as either the knower or 
the known. ‘The fiction of independent individualism, 
the belief in the Ahahkara and the fiction of isolation 
must be discarded in the way for salvation’.* 

An examination of BdTndnvgds criiiaim of ego-less 
conscuntsness: 

According to Bamanuja, self-consciousness is an 
essential and inseparable feature of consciousness. 

* 'Some basic pnnuples of Indian Philosophy'. B. Heimann 
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Self is a conscious subject which never loses its self* 
hood* ‘Ahttmpratyaya’. The Ahampratyaya is present 
even in deep sleep tKou^ in a dim degree.f This 
theory of the eternal presence of the self-consciousness 
comes in conflict with Sankara's theory of the eternal 
presence, not of a consciousness of ^f-hood which 
IS an illusory saperimposition, but of a selMess and 
distinotionless presence of conscioosness and Bamanuja 
offers the following criticism of it. 

TUunanuja's first criticism against ego-less oon* 
scioQsness is, that egoity is not something iUusorily 
superimposed on the self; for if that were so, there 
would such a consciousness as * I am consciousness', 
and not as we have in our daily life, am conscious’ 
This should clearly prove tl^t sdt is a subject of 
consciousness. The one and unitary consciousne^ 
cannot be divided into two parts of ‘I •ness and *con- 
sciouauess’, the one being held illusory and the other 
as the only realty. But this criticism of Ean^nuja 
is both true as well as irrelevant. If there is an 
empirical consciousness, it invariably involves the 
duiity of subject and object and the upholders of the 
distinctionless consciousness never deny this pheno¬ 
menal aspect of consciousness which must necessarily 
be in the form of ‘I am conscious’, and cannot possibly 
be in the form of T am consciousness’ which would be 
meaningless. It is admitted on all hands that empirical 
knowledge revels in the distinctions of the knower, 
the known, and knowledge. What is affirmed is that 
this distinction is not flnA.1 and ultimate.| On the 
other hand, if by consciousness is meant the pure 
duality-less consciousness it could not possibly be 
in the form of ‘I am consciousness’, for the *I^-ness 
is as unnecessary to it as ’this-n^’. It can be only 

*Ii£. 1.14. p. 29. 'Alukmprfttyaya sid6i)o hi asmadartbft];*. 

1.1.1. p. 66. *9u$iapt&v&pi oih&m rigsaftb’' 

tS.B. l.l.l. p. 81.' Ambh^tirsbam iii prstlyeta, na &nabb&- 
vSmi Abam id pntftib’. 

§ SS. 1.1.4. 'Avidia k&lpitftm vedya-reditf-vedana bbedstCL'. 
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in one form and tliat is snbject-less objectless con¬ 
sciousness. Tlie witnessing self which is *Saksi\ 
‘Kevala’, and *Nirguna' cannot be identified with 
the jiva’ which is actually undergoing the modifica¬ 
tions of experience.* But Bamartuja could never 
see the need of just such a oonaciousness. To him, 
consciousness or the self could never be without egoity. 
He asks, *Do you mean to say that knowledge appears 
to itself ? The Sell is not mere knowledge but the 
subject of it\ And the general principle is that 
whatever appear to itself appears as an and 
therefore, even granting that consciousiLess appears 
to itself, it will appear in the form of ‘I’. Hence 
Vhat constitutes the inward self is not pure conscious¬ 
ness but the T’.f 

Bamanuja’s second criticism of ‘Sankara's dis¬ 
it notion of self and egoity is an attack upon the belief 
that the unconscious 'Antabkaraiia’ can come to 
possess the character of a knower. Sankara held 
that since egoity or the character of a knower involves 
action and consequently chan>|e, it could not beloi^ 
to the unchanging consciousness. Action and chax^ 
must be the property of limited consciousn^s and hence 
the qualities of‘Kartr’ or agent, and ‘Jftatr’ or knower 
must belong to the ego or the ‘jiva*, the lower principle 
of consciousness.t But to Baro^uja it is znanifestly 
absurd that the non-intelligent ‘Ahankira’ or the 
‘Antahkarana’ could become a knower.§ The agency 
of knowledge cannot belong to the unconscious Ahan- 
kara. Nor can Sankara's theory of egoity as a re¬ 
flection of the Pure Self be tenable. ^How, we 
is this becoming a reflection of intelligence imagined 

* PancadaH^ X. Krtyfr^&l&sfchito dfpftb prabbum sabb^S- 

aica oarbftklm, dipayed aviiasena tadSbbSva’ pi dipyate. 

tB<B. 1.1.1. p. SS. ‘ALmaitha pTaiysgatii^ 06 jfiftpii 
oi&tr&tQ*. 

2.8.40. 

§ B.6.1.1.1. p. $2. 'Nft jaitytvftrnabftTiikSiasya* na kadacidapi 
ja^yftbftnk&wgya aambhaTah’* 
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to take plaod 7* Does consciousness become a rd> 
flection oi ‘Aha£ikaia’ or does Ahafllrara become a 
reflection of conBcionsness 7 The former alternative is 
inadmissible since tlie quality of beir^ a knower would 
not be allowed to conseiouscess; and so is the latter, 
for the noa-intelligent can never become a knower.* 

The Advaita reply to the above is that the un¬ 
conscious Ahahkara manifests the consciousness even 
as the hand manifests the light of the sun. But 
Eimlnoja retorts that, to say that the non-intelligent 
Ahah^ra should manifest the selMuminous self has no 
more sense th an to say that a spent coal manifests 
the suD.f The relation of manifestation cannot at all 
hold good between two contradictory natures of 
consciousness and ‘Ahankara^ The Advaita illus¬ 
tration of the hand and the sunbeam is untrue, for 
'in reality the sunbeam is not manifosted by the hand 
at ali'.t 

Moreover, the concept of a knower does not 
involve a concept of change. Bamanuja denies the 
fundamental* tenet of Sankara that to be a knower 
is to be changing and hence different from the un¬ 
changing consciousness. The * ego as a subject of 
knowledge is not necessarily an active and changing 
principle. *Nor can it be maintained that to be a 
knower is something e^entiaJly changing'.S 

According to Bam^uja, the Atman is eternal, 
and its natural quality of consciousness too is otemal. 
But it is yet consciousness subject to contraction and 
ei^pansion, which are due to the accidents of the ‘Karma’ 

1.1.1. p. 82. ‘Kimahftnk&rftch&y&patUh sanwidah, nt 
>*8amvieQh&7ipftttir*frbAti k&ragTft’. 

t ^ant&n^ia iTOdityam aharokaroy adltapokaV^svay amjyotiBam 
atmkiam vyanaktifl na 3 aikUmat'. Quoted by B. K. in 1.1.1. 

in.B. p. 82. 

|ByB. 1.1.1, p. 82. ‘na ca j£at|tvam vikzyitmakam, jMtitvam 
hi jflSna gQQ&irayatvam jnanam cieya aityasya aTabhayikadhancat- 
veoa Dityam*. 
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of the person in the cyclw of existence, it is not the 
natural property of the self. 'The quality of an agent 
is not, libwever, essential to the self, but originated by 
‘Karma’, the self is essentially unchanging’.* It is 
diffio^t to see here any difference at all between the 
position of Sankara and his critic Kamanuja when 
both virtually believe in the eternity of the self as 
well as of consciousness, but attribute change and 
action either to the unconscious ‘Ahaukara’ or to the 
mere ‘accidents of Karma’. In fact, Bamanu^a’s two 
above quoted remarks, (1) ‘Nor can it be maintained 
that to be knower is to he essentially changing’, and 
(2) ‘It is subject to contraction ana expansion due 
to accidents of Karma, and the quality of an agent 
is not essential to the self but is or^nated by‘Karma’,” 
are identical which are meant by him to be different. 
If the self is admitted to be ‘essentially unchanging’, 
it matter little whether the character of change and 
egoity (knowership) is ‘due to the Antahkarana or 
‘to the accidents of Karma’. The relevance of the 
argument consists in the recognition of two orders of 
oonsciousness, one of the status of the unchanging 
and egoless, and the other of egoity and action which 
Elm^uja too is virtually forced to admit. 

Bam^uja next criticises Sankara’s notion of a 
‘Saksi-conscious-ness’, a form in which the egoless 
consciousness is supposed to exist in deep sleep. To 
Bamanuja, ‘Saksi* and ‘ego’ are identical concepts. 
He asks ‘what is the meanii^ of a ‘SSksin’? By a 
‘Saksin’ is meant some one ‘who knows about some¬ 
thing by personal observation’, and one who does not 
know an object cannot be called a St^sin’.f Mere 

•Ti3. 1.1.1. p. 82, 

(a) apiuicebixuuiD ers joinasi sankoca Tikasarbam 

ityupapIdsTi^yimaV* 

(b) Tao^ oa ST&bbSvikam apltn karmakrtam ityavikfiya 
fivartpa e?atma’, 

I B.B. 1.1.1. p. 86. 'Saksitvam ca s&k?St jfiitrtvam ava, &a 
bi aj&nata^ a&k^ivam, j^ta rn s&k$t na jb&na ma^m*. 
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ocmscioQSiidBs cannot be regarded as ‘Slksm*. Now, 
Uioo^ to be a Slksin is not to be devoid of knowledge 
yet there seems to be clear difference between the two 
cODoepts of an indifferent and nnaSected witness, 
and the actual partici;pator and the affected ‘Bhokta’ 
or the ^va*. There is at least as much difference 
between a *Saksi’ and a Jlva as between an umpire 
and a player in a game of football. The Sak^I 
knows but b not an actual and active participator, 
and hence is not affected by the vicissitudes of the 
g£^e. The concept of a Sak^-ccnciousness is necO' 
ssitated by the need of a self-same consciousness in 
the midet of its changing modes Vrttis* which are the 
actual and active agents.* The active modes of 
consciousness and the quickly successive phases of 
ego-hood cannot thems^ves explain the conscious 
phenomenon without the assumption of a Sak^I- 
consciousness behind them. 

B&nanuja, while justifiably rooted in the concrete 
aspects of consciousness, unjustifiably overlooks the 
nnempirical background of his empirical super-structure, 
as most on-lookers in a game notice only the winning 
and the losing player and not the unaiTected umpire. 

Besides, if there is no difference between a ‘Sik^i’ 
and a 'Jxva' aitd if a ‘Saks!’ must always have an 
'other' to look on, then this permanent state of the 
duality of the knower and the known would make 
omniscience ‘Sarvajfiata’ or the state of all knowledge 
impo^blo. The imperfect knower ‘jiva’ must at 
sometime so completely know everything that there 
is no ‘other’ left outside itself and then be is called 
not a ‘jiva’ but a ‘Sali^r. 

Ego-Uss con$oiou»n4^ and deep sleep: 

A study of deep sleep provides a fruitful back¬ 
ground for a theory of the true nature of consciousness 

•PaMoSaH 10 . 9 - 1 ^ 
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as a distinctionless etemal presence. Sncii an eternal 
consciousness as exists in deep sleep or in the fourUi 
state ‘Turiya’ is consciouBness but not self-conscious¬ 
ness, because there are no objects in the dreamless 
sleep in opposition to which there may arise the ego 
oouBciousness, ‘Ahamprafcyaya’. Self-consciousness is 
the consciousness of the self as mediated ^rougli the 
consciousness of objects as is the case in the waking 
and the dream state. But since this mediation is not 
possible where there are no objects, there is consequently 
no self-consciousness in dreamless sleep in place of 
which there is only a distinctionless or a ‘nirvisaya’ 
and ‘cinmatra’ presence. And conversely, where 
there is a mediation through the presence of objects 
as in waking and dream states, there is also the prosenco 
of the differentiated consciousness in the form of the 
‘iHva' which revels in the distinctions of the *Aham* 
and *Idam*. Bat there is then, no manifestation of 
the *nirdkaya' and the nirvi&aya ‘Jftapti matra cit 

S raM^a’, wmch also, is nevertheless pr^ent as the 
asic sulstrate. 

Ran^nnja says that the ‘I—consciousness' is not 
very clear in deep sleep for lack of external objects.* 
He, therefore, accepts the main principle that 
consciousness is due to the mediation of external 
objects, and that ego-consciousness is the one extreme 
of the polarity of consciousness of which the object- 
consciousness is the other extreme. So that where 
there is no possibility of this mediation, there is no 
self-consciousness. The question, therefore, is whether 
in deep sleep there is unmediated consciousn^s or a 
mediated consciousness. 

Ramanuja accepts that there are no objects in 
deep sleep and hence no possibility of eny mediation. 

*B.B. i.l.l. p. 35. 'iftmogui^^ibhibhavat p»ng&rthinQbha^' 
bli&y&ccalwn&rtliasTa viviita-^phutft'PUktlbb&s&BhaTd apya- 
pnbodhadaihAiii-lt)4kal^re9& SODanab sphcra^it snBuptav&pi 
saham bhiva viguua^’. 
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The ouly alternative left therefore h either to deny 
the presence of consciousiieas and thus to afhrm a 
break in the continuity of consciousness, or to admit 
the existence of an eternal consciousness^ unmediated 
hy external objects, h^o-conscionsness must exist 
only in polarity \rith object—consciousness. It must 
go in the absence of its objects. Bamanuja cannot 
retain the one Tvithont retaining the other also. He 
destroys the object-consciousness but 'wants to retain 
the ego-consciousness. Jn deep sleep, either there is 
selMess consciousness or there is a lapse of con¬ 
sciousness. Since the latter alternative is not acceptable, 
the former alone is in keepii^ ‘with the doctrine of 
the polarity of subject-object consciousness. This 
self'less consciousness is not either a psychological 
self OF a particular consciousness, but a consciousn^s 
presupposed by all empirical and particular fluctuations 
of consciousness and which itself cannot be apprehen¬ 
ded as an object. Eamanuja's theory uphold!^ ego- 
consciousness in sleep in the absence of object-con¬ 
sciousness is beset with another difficulty, vis, of 'the 
admission of degrees of consciousness which is not 
consistent ‘with the notion of its eternality. Bamanuja, 
for instance, says that though the distinction of —ness* 
is a permanent feature of our consciousn^s, it yet 
fades and grows dim though it never ceases to exist. 
This would lead to the admission of degrees of clearness 
and faintness of the ‘I-consciousness’ which 'would 
lead to the theojy of perpetual modification of con¬ 
sciousness into infinite shades of distinctions, and 
would therefore destiw the concept of it as an un¬ 
changeable principle. If the ^I-consciousness’ expands 
and contracts as lie maintains, there is no reason why 
it should not meet the minimum of contraction 'viz, 
extinction and the maximum of expansion, viz, Abso¬ 
lute l-less consciousness both of which are unpleasant 
alternatives to Bamanuju. 

That the seeming appearance of unconsciousness 
in deep sleep is due to t^ absence of objects and 
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not to the absence of consciousness, is almost generally 
acknowledged.* There is, therefore, no inconsistency 
in accepting consoionsness as thA essence of self, and 
yet postulating a self in deep sleep which is unconscious 
of anything; for the self, during deep sleep does see, 
‘though it appears to see nothing’.f The self in such 
a state is like the sun which consists essentially in 
rewlat/ion ov brightness, and is not thou^t of as the 
revealer. Wherever there are objects distinct from it, 
they get iUaminised, while, when there are no objects, 
it shia^ in its own light. J 

The self in deep sleep is called the seer only on 
account of its essential permanent sight. If this 
sight had been a mere activity or a mere accidental 
property of it, then, of course, it would lead to its 
occasional lapse into unconsciousness. But not the 
sight which is its very essence. Such basic conscious¬ 
ness must exist uninterruptedly but not the self- 
consciousness whose existence is conditional and 
depends upon the presence of objects and the conse- 
•quent modifications of ‘citta v;^ttis'. Hence, in the 
^ence of these conditions, the self is in a state of 
unity with its real nature. It haa no more any specific 
type of knowledge and has no consciousness of outer 
or inner, of the ‘other’ or ‘himself’, just as a man 
loses all such specific consciousness when embraced 
by his beloved. 

The question is often put in Western Philosophy 
that ‘If the soul is a principle of consciousness, what 
would remain of consciousness if the necessary para¬ 
phernalia of the material body of the senses (external 

* S3. 2.8.18. ‘Viaajabh&va^ iy&n acetftT&mSnatl os cftitftayS- 

t Brh. 4.S.28. (Padyan tm oa padyaii). 

% Brih. 4.8.28. “Xdityidayo sitysprakSlasv&bhavi av» dant»b 

BvSbbSnkdQa cdl/yeDEdvcb prakS^eoa pislUifBiysntf, na, bi. 

Bsotab pr&kaiam kurvaatah ptak^yaoti iti 

ucyants" $.B.' 
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and internal) is taken avay*? The answer to the 
above is provided by the distinction made between 
rational thinking; and seif-illumination; in the 
latter, all empirical thinking is set aside and only 
the pure spiritual 'Svarupa' of the self remains 
without any differentiation or modification. The 
view is supported by Yog^Sutras* where the nature 
of ‘Asatnpiajfiata eamadhi’ is expounded as a con- 
soiauslsss cansinousnessr and the Puru§a exists as 
‘Bodhasvarupa’ or ‘Svarupamtra eva’. The pheno¬ 
menal and noumenal consciousness differ in kind, 
the former impljdng the three factors of, gi^ya, 

E ahana, and gramtr, a trinity, which the noxunenal 
lowl^ge wholly transcends.j* 

Thus, the h^othesis of eternal consciousness is 
reconciled with the aimarent gape of unconsciousness, 
because, it is the se^consciousnsss .which is absent 
during the gape, and not the eiamal consciousness 
which never sle^s. The mediated consciousness which 
is conditioned 6y the presence of objects is in turn 
conditioned by tbe eternal consciousness which is not 
conditioned at all. The consciousness of distinctions is 
not a permanent feature of onr spirit and the mediated 
consciousness is not the only form in which conscious¬ 
ness exists. All distinctions presuppose an undivided 
and unclianging consciousne^, which cannot, however, 
be experienced during our waking or dream states. 
It is necessary, therefore, to postulate consciousness 
in deep sleep and an explanation of its apparent gaps 
must be found in the absence of mediated self-con- 
sciousn^ and not in the absence of consciousness 
itself, i.e. consciousness exists even when there is no 
consciousness either of objects or of the subject. It 
exists, not as a self-conscious self or as conscious of 
some particular object, but as mere ''sciousness”. It is 
this theory of the self-consciousless consciousness of 

*7.5. (1)18.60.51. (3)27-20. (8)60. (4)85.34. 

17.5. a)4a^l* (3)80.26. (8) 47.60.49. (4) 84. 
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Yajfiavalkya which is here d^ired to be apheld hj 
showing, that all attempts to maintain a consciousness 
of distinctions into self and not-self ba an eternal 
feature of our life lead to unresolved contradictions. 

This Hindu concept of objectless and subjeotless 
eternal awareness ae either ‘atyanta vivikta’, pure, 
‘kevala’ or as ‘Putusa’, and *cinmatra’ is more con¬ 
sistent as an explanation of deep sleep and other 
riddles of self-consciousness than the modem theories 
of Idealistic thought which accept the concept of 
eternal consciousness and yet reject the notion of 
conteutless consciousness. The modem idealist would 
rather accept self-consciousness in deep sleep than an 
objectless and contentless consciousness. But what 
is forgotten is the fact, that even the consciousness of 
distinctions and relations must presuppose a distino 
tionless and relationless consciousness as the very 
basis of these distinctions and relations. 

The Conclusion: 

The foregoing study of the problems of self-con¬ 
sciousness from the various orthodox systems of Hindu 
thought has been made to show t2uit> firstly: 

(1) Self-conflciousness does not belong to the 
realm of Pure consciousness, and the question of 
self-consciousness does not arise if by consciousness is 
to be understood the foundational and the pure 

free from all limiting adjuncts and without 
distinctions of *1’ and ‘not-I'. 

(2) Secondly, that no matter to what system of 
thought we owe allegianee, no sooner do we descend 
to the lower concept of a practical and ‘vyavaMrika’ 
realm than we have to provide for a subject-object 
distinction in consciousness, and thus have to make 
room for a theory of self-consoiousness. The question 
as to how exactly the seif is perceived, by mforence 
as held by Nyaya, or by immediate intuition Trati- 
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bMjfiSrta’ as held by 6he Vedanta and the Sankhya- 
Yoga, or by ordinair internal perception as held by 
Kumarila, or again by perception as subject (Prabha- 
kara), is of little signihoonoe in itself apart from 
sbo’wing that it is never tho consciousness as such, 
but a modification or a condition of it which is 
apprehended as the self, the ego or the ‘I’. This throws 
an important light on the nature of consciousness as 
in itself one, pure and indivisible. 

(8) It has also been shown that in every case of 
a consciousness of self, there occurs (a) an infinite 
regress of selves and (b) an objectification of the 
seif which does violence to the nature of the subject 
as subject. Both these alternatives of either infinite 
regress or an objectification of the subject are inadmi¬ 
ssible though necessarily involved in self-consciousness. 
These contradictions can be removed only by postu¬ 
lating a higher self-less consciousness in which alone 
they can be resolved. 

There is a need, therefore, of clearly recognising 
two aspects of consciousness, the transcendental and 
the empirical. The contradictions and the perplexities 
of the latter are resolved in the former. t)n this 
recc^nition is based the Advaita distinction of tho 
Itman and the Jlva. The Atman is the eternal light 
of consciousness. The Jiva is the eternal conscious¬ 
ness as Limited hy tho organism, i.e. the sense-ot^n, 
the “Manas"' and the “Aotahkaraua“. The Atman is 
the presupposition and the basis of all e]q)erieQce. The 
^va can be the subject and the object both. The 
Atman is never the object of consciousness. It becomes 
an object of consciousness when it loses its punty 
and is determined by its limiting adjuncts. The 
Atman as the inner self is apprehended by immediate 
intuition.* 


*S,B> Intro^QCtaon. p. 10. AS£. 'Na t&vadsyamekSnter^ 
Ti|«yo, aemat ptstysyivi^yatvSt, ap&rok^tv£cca pr&ty&g&tmfi 
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(4) Another important consequence of the princi¬ 
ple of the contentless and foundational consciousness 
would he the concept of an actionless self^ for to be a 
‘jiiata’ implies the activity (kriya) of grahana or 
knowledge. There can be no activity in the Absolute.' 

Idealistic thought, followk^ the method of on 
0 priori deduction of the necessaiy presuppositions 
of knowledge, almost inevitably comes to the concept 
of an absolutely unchanging, inactive, and self-same 
static consciousneKS as the ground and the basis of 
change and development. Nothing, therefore, that 
grows and changes is truly real. Beality or the 
‘Satya’ becomes identical witii the unmodiflahly “nitya 
and the ‘avikriya’.” The realistic thought on the 
contrary, in its reluctance to exceed beyond what 
is strictly warranted only \ry our observations of lie 
facts within empirical knowledge and experience, 
necessarily arrives at a concept ol evolution, activity 
and dynamism as a more fundamental and a truer 
feature of reality. Starting from these opposite view¬ 
points, the divergence in their conclusions is not 
surprising, for, to the Bealist, the supposed and the 
transcendentally existing reality of the Idealist 
which does not either become something or modify 
itself but stands isolated, remains not only empirically 
unknown but also pragmatically inconsequential. 

It is signiheant, however, to hnd, that in this 
idealistic conclusion of the concept of a static conscious¬ 
ness or the *Aviktija cinmatra’ as the supreme Beality, 
and in relegatir^ the role of change and dynamism 
to a lower principle of reality, the non-dualistio view 
of Sanimra, tmd the dualisticview of the Sabkhya-Yoga 
both meet and agree in as much as, change and activity 
belong only to the ‘jiva’ or ‘Avidya’ in the former, 
and to the unconscious Prak.rti in the latter. In 
Vedanta, the true self is free from it, and in the 
Sahkhya*Yoga the Pnruia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL NATURE OE 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

InirodiuiMn: 

We saw in the chapter that the problem of self' 
oonsciousness led us to the presupposition of a selfless 
transcendental conscioosne^. A satisfactoi}' theory 
of knowledge must make room for two kinds of eon* 
Bciousnes and two distinct principles one of which 
onder^es modifleations,' while the other remains un¬ 
changing and unmodifled. The former may be called 
‘Antahkarapa'/Citta’ or ‘Buddhi’, & the latter *cit’ or 
*Bodha’. The mental modifleations & the *Antahkaraiia’ 
vrttis do not by themselTes constitute knowledge 
because left to themselTes they are unconscious. It 
is only when the light of the consciousness or the *cit* 
(which is other than the modes) holds them together 
and illumines them that a knowledge of an object arises. 
The distinction between ‘Antahkarana* and ‘cit’, 
the unconscious changing principle and the conscious 
unchanging principle is so fundamental that it 
must mevitably form part of any metaphysics of 
consciousness. 

The Yoga Bh^ya gives three reasons for the reeo- 

e 'tion of this difference between mind and the self.* 
e mind is different from the self, firstly, because 
the former undergoes modifleations and is active 
while the latter is not; secondly, because the mind 
serves the purpose of the *cit’ for whom It is an object 
while the transcendental Puru$a has no ends to serve; 
and lastly, because the mind tak^ the form of ^Sattva’, 
Rajas^ and Tamas’, while the self is free and does 
not take upon itself the quality of any one of these 

Topa Bh&fj/a 2. 20. 
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constituents.* 71 ub transcendental consciousness exists 
^ a ‘Sakfli', ‘KevaJa' and ‘Akart&’4 and does not enter 
into mutations, is different from its other counterpart, 
the ‘Buddhi’, and exists as the pure subject incapable 
of beii^ reduced to a status which constantly enters 
into mutations in the forms oi the modifications of 
the feitta’. Q^hus, the pure self is different hx^m an 
empirical knowledge-event because the former knows 
the latter.J 

This distinction of consciousness into one tin¬ 
changing in the midst of change, and the other, 
changing and varying according to its moulds 
and contents has been a bone of contention and a 
source of much confusion among philosophers. The 
Baalists, like Kanadh, 8r!clhara and Jayanta, and 
even the Idealists lilce Eamanuja, starting from the 
solid ground of daily experience, find a clinging and 
quickly succeeding eonsciouness, full of vai^dng con¬ 
tents, itself a result of a juxtaposition of circumstances, 
involving an inevitable reforence to an object and a 
subject, 82 the only visible nature of consciousness. 
And tboTi gb the Bealist is forced to provide for a 
constantly present and unchanging principle of re¬ 
collection and personal identity in order to build up 
a consistent senes of experience ; he, yet se^ nothing 
beyond the empirically verifiable facts of changing 
consdousnesa, and thus feels compelled to deny the 
“ghost*' of the transcendental consciousness, But 
to the Idealist thinkers of the Upani^ads, the ‘Advaita’ 
Vedanta, and the 8.Y. it is the very baek-bone and the 
basis of all experience without which no knowledge 
even of the fragmentary type would be possible. It 
is, therefore, useful to what exactly axe the 

* Y.B. S.20. Tarigumiol hi buddbih, siddb&m puru9a^a 
&pri: 9 &miW»m, puirtbft baddih pura^alj, brigima huddhih; 

gODlQ&m pux^i’. 

^S.K. 19. ‘Siddham sak^tvamasya purii^ya, haivalyam, 
m&dhya0th}’4m, dra^tvam, akartrbhi^ca'. 

f 4.18. *Sad&jQdt&^ritta T^ttayati’. 
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implio&tioiiB of a theory of transcecdental cousoiousnees 
acd how much is exactly meant by this assumption. 

An additional interest attaches to this study of 
the transcendental nature of oonsciousnees because 
the characteristic Hindu Thought has laid a special 
emphasis on the transcendent^ nature of oni being. 
It has carried it to its farthest consequence in its 
belief in a psychical entity entirely dissociated from 
all experience as the truest reality. 

The transcendental consciousness is eternal aTui aU 
pervading: 

By transcendental consciousness is meant a con¬ 
sciousness which does not change in time, is un¬ 
changing, permanent, and in fact beyond the category 
of time. It is not in time, for time is in it. The 
category of time itself is due to consciousness 
without which no time can be im^ined. There was 
never a time when consciousness did not exist, nor will 
there be a time when it will cease to exist. The 
antecedent non-existence or the consequent absence 
of the present consciousness cannot be established 
without tacitly assuming the presence of that very 
consciousness which is desired to be denied at some 
.point of time. It stands immutable, ‘Ku^stha’, as 
an unceasing reality and stays as a permanent 
spectator beholding £dl changes, himself im<^ai^ii^.‘*‘ 

It is unmodified because it is the witness of all 
modifications.f The concept of etemality means 
existence in ^ the three divisions of time. *Sarva 
hala vartamanam\ 

It is ‘sarvagata’ and 'vihhu* like ‘AkaSa’. It 
ia unintermittent. It is infinite or ‘Bhuman’. It is 
unlimited for there is nothing to limit it. Just as 

4.4.ie-17., C,U. 5.8., Kaiha Ju. 8.15.2.28. Y3. 4.18.21. 
eto. 

t Suira in T3. ^18.. 
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temporally, there is no time when Gonscionsness is not, 
eimuariy spatially, there is no place where it is not. 
Id fact, coi^ideiatioDs of it in terms o£ time and 
space are meant only to aid onr understanding of its 
supra-temporal and supra-spatial nature. Transcen¬ 
dental consciousness could not be considered in terms of 
thne and space. It is timeless and spaceless. Spatial 
and temporal distinctions are themselves distinctions 
within it and not of it. It is hysteron proteron to 
think o£ transcendental consciousness spatio-tempo- 
rally.* The Upani^ads say that since there is nothing 
but intelligence at the time of origiD, continnation and 
dissolution, therefore ^^intelligence is 

It is wtaaused: 

Transcendental consciousness is nncaused because 
there is nothing else beside it which could precede it. 
It has nothing * before’ it. It is therefore *aja’. Aud 
since there is nothing else excepting itself, it follows that 
it is not only uncaused but also uncausing. It is free 
from all the limitations of time, space and causation 
which have a meaning only as functioning within it.} 

The Brahman is without cause or without effect 
and can never itself become either the cause or the 
efiect of anything. The category of causation cannot 
be applied to the Atman for, from the standpoint 
of the ultimate existence, there could be no such thing 
as an acf of creation. Absolute non-production of 
it ’Ajati' should be the only truth. If the ultimate 
reality is perfect in itself, and self-satisfied-* aptalmma’, 
then an act of creation can never be predicated of it. 
From the transcendental view point, creation does 
not exist, that Tv*e see it is due to our limitation of 
the view-point. The empirical reality of the illuaon 

*83. Bfh. 8.8.7., 4.4,20., 2.4.6-f. Cti. Ujf. 7.26.2., 8.14. 

t Up. 6-3. 

%8JB. GJL. 4.14, 20, 40. BA. S.8., 4.4.20., 5.19. K<4ha 
2.14.13. 0%. Up. 6.14. I4a. 44 . 9 : 10 . 12 . 
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of creation does not from the standpoint of the 
Absolute reality. The hypothesis of creation is only 
an explanation given by those and for those ^ho 
must iiold creation to be a fact, because they have 
not yet seen the hipest truth ^hioh is above creation. 

According to Gaudapada, there is no becoming 
or evolution either of the Atman or of anything else 
from it> for the explanations of creation eith^ as 

g 'Bhogartham', or os (b) ‘Kridartham’, turn out to 
logically unsatisfactory.* 

Creation cannot be understood except as illusion. 
The Absolute consciousness is, therefore, uncaused and 
uncausing. 


2i %$ an undigereniiated and disiinciionUss unity: 

The Absolute consciousness has neither extemsi 
relations nor internal differentiations. It has nothing 
of a like kind ‘sajatiya’, or of a different kind ‘vyltiya’ 
and it has no internal variety ^svagata bheda’ either. 
A tree has an internal variety of foliage, flo'wers and 
fruit, it has a relation of similarity to other trees 
and of diesimilarity, to objects of different kinds like 
stones. But the Absolute consciousness has no other 
thing 'which is similar or dissimilar to it, and it has no 
internal difierentiation.f It is ‘nirvisaya* and *NirS- 
^ya'. It is, therefore, quite distinctionless and un¬ 
differentiated. All difference and distinctions of con¬ 
sciousness belong to the empirical and the conditioned 
laenilestation of it, and are due to the differences 
in the conditions and ^Upadhis'. The true self is free 
from them. 


Ordinarily, empirical consciousness implies., a 
relation of and w*. Consciousness is conscious¬ 
ness ‘of* something and ‘for’ somebody, but no such 

•(?. Hdrtica 9. 


^PanoadaSi JL 20-U. sadvaatunab bhadatreyam nivSr- 
yaW. 
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dLSdreutiation ia possible in absolute coi^cioasness. 
There is in it not even ego-conseiouaness or cognition 
of ‘AJiampratyaya’, for it is just a mass of tmdiSeren- 
tiated conscionsness. It is nevertheless of the nature 
of consciousness *jQaavarupa* and not unconsciousne^^ 
‘Jadavat’.* All differentiations and distinctions 
brought into the Absolute consciousness are due to 
the ‘Ahan^ra*. The Absolute Self, ior instance, 
undergoes three states of differentiation in deep ^ep, 
dream and waking states, as its 'Ahank^' sleeps, 
is haif-awake, or is fully awake. In deep sleep, there 
is no consciousness of distinction, because the Ahan- 
kaxa is completely merged in nescience while in the 
oljier two states there is half or full differentiation 
of consciousness according to the full or partial activity 
of the Ahadkara.f 

The undifferentiated oo338cioasDess appears differ¬ 
entiated exactly as *iight’, ‘ether’ and the sun appear 
differentiated through their objects like ffnger, vessel, 
and water, which constitute their limiting adjuncts.^ 

Duality whidi is wrongly supposed to be the 
eternal feature of consciousness is due only to the 
activity of the ‘manas'.l The non-dual consciousness 
is not differentiated, ^ere is in it no diversity. He 
who perceives diversity "goes from death to death" .|| 

It is una^scUd, *asc6hg(i' and 'kevala': 

It is unaffected by the experiences of good and 
bad and pleasure and pain, for it stands isolated as a 

•r^.5. p. 40. 

iVX>.y. 10. **Ahauk&talA 76 soptau bbav^C dabah api aoe- 
taoah. Ah^ULra vikiaSjclba^ syapnab' s&rvasCu jagarah”. 

tS.B. S.2.2S. "Yatba praka»aklaa savitr prabhpt&jo acgab 
karakccJaka prabhitisu kan^ilpIdhibbGta^u eavi^e^ ivaTabb&- 
sante, oa ca avahbSvi^m aTUe^atm^tam jahati*'. 

I G.K. $.81. also Yaga’Vd^ifiha. ‘Manodr^ysm idam dvaitam, 
affianlbhavs dTaitoiD. sopalabbyato*. 

jIBrfe. 4.4.10. 
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spectator and is not a participator in expeiieiice. 

of desire and lon^g, pleasure and pain* do 
not touch it* because they do not form part of it. 

Imperfections and consequent misery and nn* 
happiness belong to the level of hnitude and limitations 
•which is that of the ‘Jiva’. The Absolute or the Pure 
consoiousnesa •which is in reality unaffected by the 
possibilities of joy ^d sorrow, oidy comes to superim¬ 
pose upon itself the conditions of bodily and mental 
aggregates. It then regards itself as happy or 
unhappy, though in reality it is free from all'limiting 
adjuncts of ‘BuddM’ without which it could not be 
a feeler* an enjoyer or a doer of anything.'*' It is 
absolut^y unassociated with anything else* physical* 
emotional or mental and has no direct connections 
whatever, t Oonueetion* mixture or ^Sahsarga’ is a 
cause of impurity. The transcendental consciousness 
is absolutely pure, ’Buddha" and stands in its unmixed 
purity of iaolation.J 

I%e Upani^ads say that the* Par is unconnected* 
^Asango’ yam Purusah. It is as aloof as a sword 
drawn from its sbsath. The Yoga teaches that the 
^Kevali purusa' though 'Buddha* and *amala’* becomes 
tainted and tinged because of its connection ^sahsarga* 
•with what is not itself* as when pure and clear 
*vitada’ water gets impure by its association with 
other objects. 

According to Advaita, the nature of Brahma is 
absolutely unconnected* and in Hindu Idealism, it 
is such a consciousness alone which is truly real and 
has a 'paramarthiha satta’. In contrast with the 
reality of this transcendental consciousness, the em- 
piriou consciousness whose very nature is of differ¬ 
entiation, inter-connections and change has only a 


• 73 . 2 . 18 . 

48.7.f. 8.».26. 

173. 8.27. 
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dependent aod conditional reality. The reality of the 
'Vyavah^ka' consciousness is not absolutely denied. 
What is maintamed is that the reality of the empiric^ 
consciousness is conditional and is due to the basic 
reality of the transcendental consciousness vrhich in 
turn is not baaed upon other conditions. It is 
important to bear in mind here a distinction between 
the Realist and the Idealist attitudes with regard 
to the two realms of consciousness. While the 
Realist denies dbsohifely the transcendental and the 
unconditional consciousness, the Idealist denies only 
the c^soltUene$s of the empirical consciousness whi<^ 
he never denies absolutely. 

It is not a little strange that the reality of ‘'the 
reality of the reality’' ‘satyasya satyam’ should have 
been often and forcibly denied only because it is not 
amenable to the usual canons of knowability and 
proof. Yet the only proof ever a>'aiJabl6 for the 
existence of the transcendental consciousness must 
rest upon the discovery of the presuppositions of the 
empirical consciousness itself. One feels that the 
validity and the efficacy of this indirect method of 
proof has not been fully recognised. What is pre¬ 
supposed in the ex^tence of a fact is as undeniably 
real as the fact which presupposes it, even thoum 
the presupposition may never *he directly verifiable. 
The reasons, therefore, for believing in tlie transcen¬ 
dental nature of consciousness other than a direct 
realisation of It in a supra-intellectual vision of 
*Samadhi’ or 'Brahma jnana* are logioo-epistemo¬ 
logical, and the only proof capable of being aHvanced 
mr^t be of the nature of a friori deduction. An 
analysis of the very possibility of knowledge leads 
to the postulation of a continuously present and 
constant consciousness, a consistent denial of which 
must inevitably lead to the two undesirable alter¬ 
natives of matttialism or gnosticism neither of which 
can be a solution of the problem of knowledge and 
consciousness. 
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The iniellectwjl knowledge oj the unconditioned: 

have already said that the traosoendental 
consoioQsaess is not to bo grasped in its completeness 
by onr discursive intellect through any one of its 
rational categories of thou^t. It is m this sense 
beyond word and speech. We have also maintained 
that vbat is unexhausted by our particularised snaps 
of intellect and logic is not necessarily unexperienced, 
even as the limitl^ *Aha4a* is not unkno^ 
though never completely grasped in a single act of 
Bpatil perception. It is, however, unlmown only 
in the logical or the relational way for the simple 
reason that the Absolute consciousness is not r^a- 
tional or logical, and, therefore, all attempts to grasp 
it only logically must fail. It is, therefore, best des¬ 
cribed negativ^y by denying of it all the predicates 
that are usually attributed to other objects. 

This method of 'via remotionis* or 'negaiiva' is not 
unlmown in Christian context too. “What he is 
not, is clearer to us than what he is“,* and also that 
he cannot be reached ‘‘except by negation.”! We 
cannot exhaust the ultimate subject in our single or 
collective predication of it*. No predicate can do 
full ji^tice to it and therefore it is best described 
positively only by the help of metaphors. Even then, 
it should zLot be forgotten that since these metaphors 
are derived from the world of objects, they can only 
aid the intellect in having a tolerably clear notion of 
what is essentially indescribable, but cannot in any 
way make the intellect fully grasp it. 

It may be asked, how then can there be a philo¬ 
sophy of the transeoudental consciousness ? Jn answer 
to the above, we repeat that the unconditioned Ab¬ 
solute, though inherently and logically undednable, is 

* Thom&3 Ac^uinas. 

t Kioholas of CaoBBi. Also “there ♦hiT^ga bteUeot 

pumot beheld, we cannot understand what they are except by dei^ 
mg things of them”. ]>ante. 
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yet something very positive of which we can have a 
knowledge by oth^ means than defizdtion and des¬ 
cription. It is but pmper that we cannot have a 
definite knowledge of the ^Brahman', for definite 
knowledge can be only of the objects that can be dis- 
tingoished from one another. Objects like pots and 
pit&ers can be defined because they are determinates 
and are related to things other than themselves.* Bat 
what is not determinato cannot be known by distin* 

C 'ihing it from other things. It is only in this sense 
t tlie Absolute is unknowable. The negative des¬ 
cription is simply meant to deny of it all categories 
that are applicable to the object. *‘It does not negate 
absolutely everything, but only everything except 
Brahman", and it is not apprehended, not Mcause it 
does not exist, ‘*but becaase it is the apprehender of 
whatever is apprehended."! 

The m&thod of Adhyaropa: 

But if transcendental consciousness exists, its 
existence is to be reconciled with the requirements of 
discursive thinking and it is this which the Advaita 
Vedanta doos by its doctrine of the ‘Adhyaropa^, or 
false super-imposition. The doctrine means that 
thoo^ the Pure consciousness is indescribable, yet 
by a method of false super-iiuposition, it may be first 
identified and confused with such detertniaate objects 
as the body, the Frapa, the Manas, and the Aliankara, 
etc., and then each of these may in turn be rejected 
as till this process lielps the discursive intellect 

to go beyond its limitations and understand what is 
not like an empirical object. “Just as when a royal 
army is seen, the uinbreUas, llags, and other emblems 
of ro^^^lty point to the presence of a kii^ who is not 
himself seen, and the people begin asserting that there 

" Brh. 2.8.2. S-B. ‘Murttml athitam paneohmoaiQ arthao- 
t^rMAtabaridiii*. 

^ 83 . 8.2.22 J- 
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is Ube Mng thougli lie ro&y not be seen, escaetly is the 

m respeet of Brahman.*'* 

This method of 'Adhyiropa' or of figurative super- 
imposition foUoT^ed by subsequent negation is the 
only one available for pointing t05?a7d3 an uncondi¬ 
tioned Absolute which is essentially incomprehensible 
in its fullness to the conditioned intellect, und a close 
approach to which may be found in tho consciousness 
of deep sleep.t It is Bomething like Yailiinger's philo¬ 
sophy of *as i£^ which alone is the method of describing 
the Absolute consciousness which is already set forth 
in Brk. 4.5.7. as '‘It does not think or move, but 
fieations thinks as it were, and moves as it were.*! 

Though Brahman is described by means of name, 
form, and action super-imposed on it in such terms 
as pure intelligence and buss, yet wlien we wish to 
describe its true nature free from all di^erenoes due 
to limif.ing adjuncts, then it is an utter impossibility 
and then “there is only one way left i,e, to describe 
it es ‘not-this*, and by eliminating all possible speci¬ 
fications it of it that one may know oi.”§ 

Tramceni&ntd Consciousness and 'Dejiniiion: 

Pure consciousness is confused very often with 
determinate and objectified consciousness because the 
Tery grammatical forms of the language in which we 
have to e^ipress our thoughts have encouraged the 
conception &iat it is something like the table or the 
chair. But consciousness cannot be so defined in as 
much as it is the ultimate presupposition of all knowable 
objects. In order to be defined, it must bo brought 
under a higher genus and also differentiated from 

•S3. Ch. Vf. 7.1 . 8 . also Gxid 18.18. and S.B. 1.1.12. ‘Athiya- 
m&ae* pi ^Jaojs^a rfija df^yata iti bhavati’. 

t S3.1,1.4. 

i Brk- 441.7. •nhySyatlra lel&yatlva’. 

8.9.28., 2.4J2. 
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other things belonging to the some genus. But that 
would obviously be to contradict the assertion that 
it is the ultimate presupposition and the highest 
genus. Once it is admitted that consciousness is 
sui-generis, it must also be admitted that it cannot 
be defined in the ordinary way. fiirthormore, the 
process of definition itself must end in something 
which cannot be defined or the process would never 
end. Ih the definition of such a term as conscious* 
nous, therefore, “the result would be identical state¬ 
ments disguised by cliange of name.” Pure con¬ 
sciousness cannot bo defined because it is somethin 
entirely di^erent ‘anyad tva*. We need not again 
repeat that from this we must not conclude that it 
is unknown. To draw such a conclusion would be as 
absurd as that of a man ‘who fails to see, though near, 
the eidsteuce of himself, which completes the number, 
when intently engag^ in countbg the persons other 
than himself’.* ^t is therefore perfectly intelligible 
though undefittahU. 

The attributes of ‘Sat’ *Cit’ and ‘Ananta’ do not 
define it, for it is not a finite thing. They only descri^ 
it in l^eir combined connotation.t The ultimate 
unity of consciousness must be an ‘^definable uni-* 
versal” for ‘words signify counter-realities in an 
objective world only’.t and the Absolute consciousness 
Ims no counter-reality and hence cannot be named 
or defined. 

In denying the Absolute consciousness, the agnostic 
Buddhist, the empiricist ‘Naiyayika’ and the pseudo- 
idealists like Bamlnuja, have a common assumption 
that everything which is real for us must be either 


•Taitt. B.B33. 

t TaiU. BS.SS. ‘Eaam saty&di ^bda iUraban s&zmidli&Qftt 
ftoyonya nijacija aiylma^b oa to 

era Brahma'. 

X Ch. Up, 6.a.i. 5.B. 
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ddietTOinftte and dddnabld or pcire nothing.* It is a 
mistake to 8upp<^ that whatever is, is capable of being 
perceived like a pot through the roedium of the 
senses and what is not so perceived is like the horns 
of a hare. ‘The ultimate consciousness to which ah 
objects are presented cannot itself be meaningless 
though it cannot be dehned in the way of a de&ite 
object’Consciousness is ‘anid<m\ it cannot 
take the form of ‘idanf’, and it t^hould therefore be 
grasped as "midam’. A sbigle cognitive bit being 
CO-relative to an other cognitive bit, may be differen¬ 
tiated and defined, bat t^ foundational consciousness 
which cannot be co-related with anything outside 
itself cannot be so defined. 

A unique and infinite reality would notbekuowable 
because to know it is to distin^ish it from something 
else. It is well known that tlie infinite cannot bo 
divided and therefore if the absolute cousciou^uess 
which is infinite be divided into the knowing.agent, 
the knowledge and the knowable object, it cannot as 
such be infinite. 

TrmsccndMtal consciousness and language: 

Our analysis of experience has < often been 
influenced by the grammatical forms of the language 
in which we express out thoughts. The result is that 
the real forms of existence are supposed to correspond 
to the linguistic forms wlule really such a corres¬ 
pondence does not exist. We should, therefore, be 
warned ag^nst the Wikalpavrtti’ of the language. 
The discursive understanding which is variously called 
as ‘buddhi’, antahkarana or ’vijfiana' gives us only 
a deseribable and a practically explainable self. We 
must not forget that what is thus given is, however, 
only a semblance of the real self and not the true 
self itself. 

*S3. l.X.l. p. 28 . ‘Sedbannat^ sySt, no oet iucobat&. 

t Tht Natur$ oj p. 261. A. 0. MuckorjM. 




The form of language Iq which the pure self is 
expressed is not the form in which the pure self exists. 
The confusion created in philosophical thinking by 
the linguistic form or the power of words 'Sabda 
mahatmya* in its ‘vikalpavrtti* is illustrated in Y.B. 
1.9. where it is defined as ‘Vastutoyatvepi ^abda- 
jalamahatmyambandhanah vyavaharah*^* which means 
that the power of linguistic knowledge creates mental 
modifications even in the absence of corresponding 
roality. The grammatiCiil forms often mislead ns 
into believing in realities which do not exist in the 
same form. Vydsa refers to a few popular examples 
such as ^consciousness is the real nature of the self’ 
or *the arrow is staying* etc. which are to be under* 
stood with care and necessary modifications. Thus 
when we say tliat consciousness is the real nature of 
the self, we are apt to think in the same form in which 
we tliink of a cow as belonging to Caitva whi^ would 
be totally misleading. The remedy of such falsi¬ 
fication 13 ‘tabda sanketa smrti-pariAuddhi’, which 
means the purging of the mind of the memoiy of lin- 
gi^tic association after which alone dawns the 
^nirvikalpa* or the pure-distmctionless knowledge. 

Tramcendemai Consoioitsness and proof: 

Consciousness is a ^svayamsiddha’ reality which 
is presupposed by all proof and disproof and which 
falb beyond the region equally of logical justification 
or refutation. It is in this respect a&> quite different 
from any other object, Other objects depend upon 
'Pramapas* for their establislimeut but the basic 
consciousness must not depend upon the usual means 
of proof for it self-oatablished. It is ‘Prania«a?ti- 
rapek^a*. 

This ‘svayarasiddha’ character of consciousness 
follows from its selMUuniiiiosity or ‘svatab piaka- 
^tva*. Proof is quite unfit to establish it, for proofs 


Yoga Sh&fki/a csi SfUra 1.9. 
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&nd other meaas of evidence and validity have them* 
selves to be proved by self-liuninous consciousness. It 
is said in ^e 'Tnka HrJaya' that just as when a man 
tries to jump so as to get his feet where the shadow 
of bis head lies, the shadow of his head moves off 
before his feet arrive there, sizrularly it is with the 
consciousness which is self-grasped and ungrasped by 
anything e^e.* Consciousness is the very basis 'dircsya* 
of the process of proof and is oonsequontiv established 
^rwr to the process of proof-f For it is the accidental 
or the conditional that can be refuted but not one’s 
essential nature, and what is presupposed in all proofs 
cannot he established by it, for how can tk^t be 
established by Framana on which the Pram^ itself 
depends for its own functioning.}: 

Critwism 0 / Trcmscendcnial Conscumrms: 

(1) Bdmdmija : We have seen that according to 
the TJpanisads, the Sankhya-Yoga and the Sankara- 
Vedanta, consdousness is eternal, absolutely un¬ 
changing and a purely undifferentiated inteibgenoe, 
which is free from all distinctions of even the knower 
and the known. But this transcendental consciousness 
is not without its uncompromising critics. Ramanuja, 
for instance, denies such a consciousness on the 
following grounds:— 

Firstly, that thore is no proof of a non-differen- 
tiated substance, for *all consciousness implies difference 
and all states of consciousness have for their objects 
something that is marked by some difference as appears 
in the judgment *I saw this/§ And consciousness is 

*‘Prah/ahhijM hrdayam\ ‘‘avapSds sva&ftiob&jam jathi 
Idtghitnmihate. ilro na sy£t tatbayam". 

t S£. 241.7. *£tzEia ta praznAoSdi vyavahirS^rayatvSt pr&geva 
ptamlnadi vyvabdrfit eiddbayati*. 

!?.£.£. *Yani prao^Sdi avalamhya babclam vagvyayB* 
barab UlSmeva prama^e kim pram&^am’. 

I S3. IJ.l. p. 20. *iia kvacisnirriidsa vasia siddbih** 
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affected with diiTerence even in the state of deep 
sleep.* 

We have already dealt with Ramanuja ’3 criticism 
of the uudifFeroutiated conseio^iHiioss in the last 
chapter. But beforo we pass on to his second ciiticism 
of the etemality of eouseiousness, we might further 
su^afc that the popular belief in au everlasting 
egoity ariios out of a failure t» distinguish between 
tile nature of the eternal Seer and that wldcu is seen.f 
The illusory sense of egoity remains only so long as 
the phenomenal experience la^ts which itself dis¬ 
appears in tlie ‘asainprajftali’ samadlh* in which the 
SeQ exists in its nwn ‘svarupa’ as ‘bodha svarupa’ and 
as shorn of all souse of egoity or distinctini. The 
fiction of indepeudoiit individnalism is therefore 
conditional and must he evenlually discarded in our 
ofTort for the vision of our true ‘svarupa’. And as 
VacAspati aptl^' remarks, the unconditioned conscious¬ 
ness Rliould not bo danicfl when the cmiditions do 
not exist, for “tlmt would pwve too ninch’\J A crystal 
continues to exist in its pure transparesicy even when 
the coloured flowers have been removed. The dis¬ 
tinction of tho transcendental and tJie empirical cons- 
eiousness is therefore based upon a distluction between 
the conditioned knowledge and the ujicunditfoned, i.e.. 
between an unfluotuj'iting oon?ciouajii «s and its fluctua¬ 
tions. If Ramanuja means by consciousness only the 
varying contents of conBciousness (as he always seen» 
to mean),§ then all his criticism of tho transcendental 
consciousness is true, otherwise ail hi* criticisms are 
beside the point, for ; in fact they are not criticism of 
the eternal consciousnoss at ah. Gonsciousness is bo^ 

• Ji.B. 1.1-1. p. 50. 'srSpamadfunfircbSiu ca saTiieiab.* 

tY.5. 2 . 6 . ‘Dfgdarssnai&ktfOfeketDi&tlova asxnil&.' Abo 
Vaii&radl 1.19. 

t 7.8.V- 1.8. 'nscopadhi mvftta7up.''.bita m\Tttiiatipma!ig&t'. 

I 2?R. 1.1.1. p. 23, 'Sadharmats eySt, oa cot tucchate'. 
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difidrentiatdd and undifferentiated irtits doable aspects 
of ‘content’ and ‘form’. The nature of consciousness 
cannot be characterised as differentiated, for “one 
consciousness cannot be conceived as separate from 
another consciousness on account of the differences of 
space, time, or form.”* 

To take his next criticism, Ramarruja gives two 
argnments for the denial of etemality of consciousness. 
Firatly, that if consciousness were eternal, it would 
in experience also appeax as eternal and be cognised 
as such, but this being not the case, it cannot be 
eternal. All knowledge is therefore only temporal.f 
Ramanuja here appeals to onr facts of concrete 
and particular experience of passing states of con¬ 
sciousness in order to discredit its eternal nature. 
The eternality of consciousness is not of coarse to be 

E erceived in an act of perceptual and seasoty know- 
td^. We need not repeat here the well known 
arguments of the opriorwt in order to disprove the 
position of the sensationists. Suffice is to say, that 
the reasons for the eternality of consciousness and in 
favour of an unchangeable self lie in the logic of the 
V 61 Y possibility of knowledge, and so, it is difficult to 
understand how a philosopher like Bamlnuja could 
not see the need of an eternally pre6ent consciousness 
and could confuse between a bs'dc consciousness as 
such and the contents of that consciousness. 

Bamanuja’s second a^omont against the eter- 
nality of consciousness is an attack on the idealistic 
dogma often referred to, that “the non-existence of 
consciousness cannot be established,” for the ante¬ 
cedent non-existence of consciousness itself presupposes 
consciousness which means that consciousness is 
eternal. B^anuja, in reply says, “there is no such 

* S3-V. Sutra 1. oomramUrr. 'cid£tmaitTe bbediinipapatteb, 
^to ds6ftlulftkatai];i cidT^athekSilbbedQdja adhatun alakyatTSt. * 
fK.P. 1.1.1. p. 26. eec samvodanam svatabsiddham, 

fiva pratiyet, && ca tathi prat^te*. 
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raid that the antecedent non-existence of consciousness, 
if proved, must be contemporoneons with oonsoioua- 
ness”,* for, according to the opponent himself such a 
rule has never been obsen’od because the antecedent 
non-existence of consciousness has novet been observed. 
But to argue like this is to acce])t the idealistic position 
that consciousnoas in eternal for its non-existenco is 
not observed. Kainlnuja asks further, “how can 
consciousness apprehend its own non-existence which 
is contradictorily opposed to it,” But it is exactly 
because of this reason that it is eternal. 

To conclude, Bdmanuja’s criticism of transcen¬ 
dental consciousness is that “we have no experience 
of it,’* and Iiy experic>nce he metuis the ordinary per¬ 
ceptual bits of fleeting states of consciousness. If 
that be so, there is a denial, not only of the eternal 
consciousness, but there is an end to all intolli^ble 
experience itself. If as Eanwuuja holds, there ia 
no distinotionloss consciousness for all knowledge is 
of distmctions,’( then this ia just tho character of the 
Btatea of consciousness and not of that which these 
very states presuppose. 

Baruanuja not, only does not make any difference 
between states of consciousness and consciousness of 
states, but by consciousness, ho always means only 
the human consciousness of psychological ol)serva- 
tion, and not the ultimo to consciousness of meta¬ 
physical speculation which alone ia under disenaaion. 


The N. V. CriHcism: 

Another denial of the transcendental consciousness 
is from the side of the realist philosophers like Kapade 

* 173. l.i.l. p. 2 s. ‘ua by anubliCtSi sv&^rkm&na-kaldvarttinun 
dva vi$ayf karotityas^ oiyamab'. 

t J7.B. 1 . 1 . 1 . p. 20 . ‘Nir'ifesavastuTgtIibbib nirvU©^ Tasttmi- 
dun pramSj^ftzn iti n» vaktum, aavUcsAvftsin-vi^&yatvit 

s&rrapr&mS^ici&m'. 
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oDd 8r!dh&ra. The realist denial ot the transeen' 
dental consciousness is already implied in its concept 
of consciousness as a quality. A donial of the eternality 
of consciousness and in fact of all its transcendental 
character must inevitably follow from the N. V. view 
of the origin of consciousness. If consciousness is what 
is produced in time hy a conjunction of circumstances 
and stays only as long as the conditions last, then 
the entire view of consciousness is idstaken, and as 
shown already, the most elementaiy type of perception 
remains unexplained. The realist, too, like Rarc^nuja 
makes a great deal of the apparent unconsciousness 
in the state of deep sleep, swoon, and epirit possession 
and therefore protests that *if the soul were of eternal 
intelligence, it would remain intelligent even in these 
states'.* But the cha^e has already been answered in 
the emphasis on the need of a j>&iinancnily conscious 
principle over and above the mental modes of which it 
IS a necessary presupposition.f Furthermore, what is 
m^iifested by a condition is not therefore created by 
it. Waking, dreambg, deep sleep, and swoon states, 
are only the variety of conditions which could not 
have generated or destroyed consciousness if it did not 
already exist. That is wliy the TJpanisads say “whence 
could it otherwise come back.“t 

A distinction between a ‘nitya’ consciousness and 
an 'anitya* or perceptual consciousness seems in¬ 
evitable. If perceptual or tho ‘anitya’ knowledge 
whicli alone is the mlity for tho N.V. and Ramanuja, 
were not distinct from tho etomai knowledge of the 
Self, the blind man could not see in his dreams, and 
if all knowlodge were of sensuous orian, it would be 
impossible to explain knowledge of re&tions. Eternal 
Knowledge ‘)5aramSrtbil;a dreti’ being the very essence 
of the permanent knower ‘dr^tuh svarupatvat* does 
not appear and disoppear. 

* 8>Bs 2.S.18. ‘a(ipt&‘murchjtagraliavi9K4nftmapi\ 

t Ait. Up. 8. 'NitvS itmasM drs^lb v&hy&nitra drfltdr grahiyi'. 
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Eamauiija and tho Realists both commit tha 
fallacy of coiifoi^iug iho psychological oonsciousnass 
of everyday observation with its motaphysical back- 
groxmd or tho basis, and this leads to the mistaken 
transference of the characterbtics of the formor to the 
latter. This fallacy of the confusion botw»»on Vrtti* 
and ‘cit’ can be tiacod to the common aanumptioc 
that consciousness is a product and a quality of an 
unconscious self, and app ars and disappears like any 
other changing object of tho world. 

Transcendental Ccmsciousness and Bliss: 

Ixi order to throw further light on the nature 
of the transoondental eonsoiousuoss it is ncoessaiy 
to enquu“o into tho nature of the state of the dehvorance 
of tho conscious entity, tho Atman. Wo have two 
theories regarding tho ultimate state of doiivorauco 
of the ‘Jiva^ tho positive theory and the negative 
thooiy. The positive Uiooiy whicli h^ made 
popubr by the Vedanta emphasis on Auanda as the 
nature of Brahma affirms that, tho ultimate roaUty 
is not only of the nature of consciousness but that 
oonsciousuoss and bliss aro one.* 

The Vedanta vkte: 

According to ilds view, the state of dolivorance 
is a positive state of Bliss or enjoyment and the 
gradual approximation of man towards this ultimate 
goal is marked by an ascendiiig scries of ‘Ananda’. 
Tho attributofl o! ^sat’ ‘cit’ and ‘ananta’ are tho same 
as Bliss. To be limitless, one without a second and 
unebnditionod, is to have perfect ‘Ananda’ and Bcanti- 
tudo. Duality and limitation is four and pain.^ Wliat 
is infinito is Bliss, ‘Yo vai Bhuma, tat sukham/}; 

^Siidmati. 'Aianda-prakaiftyo abbedSt*. 

fTflift a.7.9., 8.6., Ch. U. 7.23.1., Brt. 8.0.28., 4.8.S0-3S. 

tGh. Up. 7.28.1., 7.24.1. 
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The Vedanta ai'gument is that the Self in the 
Btato oi dolivomnoe ie either oonscious or uaeonscious. 
If it were unconaoious, it would be like a block of 
stone which experiences neither pleasure nor pain; 
and if the Self were to experience neither of these, 
there would be no difference between it and a block 
of stone. For this reason', wo must regard conscious¬ 
ness as belonging to the Self by its very nature. 
When this consciousness is drawn outwardly by the 
senses, there is the experience of the wordly and the 
intermittent enjoyment. But when the sonso organs 
have ceased to funetbn, con^cioumess becomes merged 
into the Solf iteolf, and thu>i onjoys the permanent, 
unceasing and otemal bliss. 

This ultimate state is callod ‘Ananda^ in ordor 
to distinguish it from another negative conception 
of it which consists only in the deprivation of pain 
or suffeimg and not in any positive prosonce of joy. 
As being ard consciousness ‘sat’, and ‘cit’ are one, 
so are consciousness and 'ananda*, *cit and ananda' 
one. The ultimate stage must be a state of positive 
Being, and even the negative state of the absence 
of pain can have meaning only if something positive 
is loft. *Ananda* is therefore a positive term which 
stands for the calm and UDruMo^l state of the pure 
*cit’ in which there is no possibility of any motion or 
activity which is tho caase of pain. According to 
Ka^mor© Saivaism too, pure consciousness is tli same 
or ‘Ananda’ because it is just awavoncis as a mere 
presentation without any feeling or motion.* 

This positive viow of the state of mukti is 
opposed by ho negative theories of the Nyaya 
Varie^ika and the Swkhya. Tho N. Y. and the 
Sankhya both agree that the ultimate state is only 
oi an absolute negation oi ‘duhkha’ and not of any 
positive experience. 


* Tmiralo^ aj *piald^o hlada uc7et4'. Alt. 9. 
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Th$ Yoga oriiicim of ihe Veddnia view: 

Vijnana-bhiltfu in Iiw Yoga Sdrasangraha criticises 
ata Vdd^t3 concept o£ lbs ultimetd consciousness and 
points out tbat the viow is against such Smtis as 
One who has attained knowlodjo roaonncos pluasure 
end pain’,* or ‘ploasnre and pain do not touch one 
without physical Dody’. Liberation is either a posiiire 
product and as suell it would be dostructibio, or it 
is everlasting, in which case, it would always bo an 
accozDplisbed fact, and not be a doliborato aim. Nor 
con it be said that the purpose of the Itman lies in 
the removal of its ignorance only for “a man’s aim is 
always for exporiencii^ ploasure”/f and not only for 
removing something. If it be said tliat (he Brahman 
gets obscured by Mdyd and liberatioji consists in the 
removal of this veil, thou consciousness is not otenial 
if it can get overpowered. Thus ‘Moksa’ is only the 
cessation of pain and is called Bliss only to eulogise 
it for the sake of the dall-\vittod.’| Tlie att^ment 
of bliss is only an inferior liberation. 

T/iC Nydya CTiUci^fn: 

Siidkara in his iVJT. offers almost identical criti¬ 
cism of the Vedanta view and says that the theory 
of the ultimate consciousness as bliss will cot bear 
examination of the possible alternatives. He asks, 
*is the bliss in the state of delivuianco actually ex¬ 
perienced or not ?’ If it is not experienced, then 
though existent, it is as good as non-existent for the 
reason that it is not enjoyablo. If it is experienced, 
whore are ’the instrummits for this exi)erience in the 
absence of the body and the or^us 9 The self must 
be devoid of action and feeling, lor action and feeling 

*Kogui 'Dhiro harfa tekau j&bSti’. 
or Ck. Up. 8.12.1. vSva saat^ ns priy&prlye epartfttab’* 

t Y.S.3- 4. 'sukhSmibbavosTa 07 a loke puxii^OrtbatvSV. 

^[53. 5.68. 'Vumiktipr^ftnEa maadanam’. 
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denote coq>or 0 ality.* Again, the eternal bliss, of the 
self whicli bolougs to it by nature could not be takon 
away from it iu the worldly state without loss to its 
true nature. Either the soul is always posses^d oi 
the bliss and there is no need to attain it or nothing 
can produce it. lhas, there can be no eternal bliss 
for the self and honoe the experience of bb^ cannot 
constitute the state of deliverance. ‘*We must thoro- 
fore regard doliverauoe to consist in the subsistence 
oi the self in its own pristine condition marked by the 
cessation of all spociho quaMcations pertaining to 
the worldly 86ato.”| 

The Advaita answ&r: 

The Vedanta reply to this is, that by tho statomont 
that the ultimato consciousness is the nature of bliss 
is not meant that there is any onjoyinent of the bliss 
in the ooiporeal sense involving the aid and the 
inatmmentality of body and the sense organ or tho 
duality of subject and object necessary for oxpeiionce. 
What is meant is that the ultimate consoiousnoss as 
opposed both to unconsciousness and tho empirical 
oonsciousuass is of the naturo of Ananda, i.e. a traU' 
quility, and a ‘^ta' as contrasted with the commotion 
and activity of the oinpirical consciousness which 
implies pain. It is affimiod only to maintain a disti* 
notion between a positive and a negative cxpri^co. A 
negation is only an afdrmation of some absence. That 
Biality is * Ananda' means it is not of the negative 
nature o! pain bat is of a positive nature, for negation 
cannot logically be the k^t word about roahty. Be¬ 
sides, if ^e ultimate rebase is only a negative state 
of painlessness as held by the negativist, then a man 
in pain should consider himself as teloased, for even 

‘N.K, p. &86.^7. 'AnubH3ydt« c«d ftnubbavaaja kSranun 
TSojam oa oa kaTa^agftdivige^fie Udutpath Is&raval&m 

p. 287. 'B&mEiat&6ma‘Vi^e|agQQOi»h0dop&Iak|it& sva- 
r&pSadutir dva\ 
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at that momentj there is an ab^once of other possible 
pains. His non-admission of this proTos that he 
desires the ulthnate sta^ to bo a positive state, for 
one ue^tion cannot bo diiforent from another nogation. 
Again, the nogative theory' of painlessness is contrary 
to tho aooaptod theory of grades of happinosa in 
attainment of the ultimato stage; for what doos not 
exist cannot be graded. If it U admitted that tho 
ultimate stage of experience is a state of pure con¬ 
sciousness, then tho conclusion sooms to bo forced 
upon us that it must be of the naturo of ‘Ananda’, 
for it would bo difficult to characterise it othorwise. 

It is impossible ^to find any difference between 
oonsoiousnoss and ^Inchuda’ at the highost stage. 
The negative state of tho painlodsness cannot he 
logicall)' ooncoivod witliuut further carrying the concept 
to a positive stale for which ‘Amvida’ is just another 
name. But wo must again repeat tlrat oven this is 
no true or perfect charactorisation of the absolute 
consciousness, It oidy oxprwses the highest Kvality 
in tho best possible wa) . To say that tho liberated 
man kuows tlie sol! as blissful is moaningloss l^oause 
the Brahman either hnows its bliss interruptedly or 
unintomiptedly and in either case there is a difficulty; 
fur in the former case there is no point in saying it 
and in the latter, tho Brahman would become change- 
ful. **Heuco tho texts must be iuterprepted as sotting 
forth tho nature of Brahman and not as signifying 
that tho blias of thoSolf is cognined.’** It is uutmnk- 
able that the bliss of tho pure consciousness should 
meananexperienceable or enjoyable bliss, for ‘Ananda' 
is no property or part of the Brahman which has 
nedther parts nor properties. It is simply an un* 
characterisable and tho fullest reality, one and 
infi^te, about which it is best to thiuk in terms of 
‘eacciclinanda’ rather than in others .f 

8.9.28. S3. *tasm^ ^iaaoaia tnandam iti STarupin* 
7ylkkby&Qapar& I'ta inifilt zutmao&nda^samvedyCkiv&rthik*. 

•\ PD. 11.28. *Sukhsm adrutsm eva hi’. 
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The positinst Advaita and the negativist Nyaya i 
and the Saukhya both however agroo in holding that 
the ultimate stage is a state of purity, qualitylossness, 
and an abwlute negation of worldly stale. What it 
in itself is, is indescribable, for the ultimate atato 
is ‘anirvacaniya’ and the doscription of it as blisw is 
only to aid the discursive mind to have a tolerable 
notion of it and not exactly to desotibo it. 

Transcendmial conscwwnoes and Activity: 

The transcendental consciousner^s which exists 
eternally and unchangingly is noa-aetivo ‘Akarta’, 
both according to tho dualiitio Sankhya-Yo^ and 
the Advaita Vedanta. In Sankhya-Yoga, the principle 
of dynamism, activity and change comes from the 
IPradhana; the Furusa being pure and unattached is 
ever the self-same. In Advaita Vedanta, tho Atman is 
perfect and Absolute and so is incapable of evolution, 

^ange or growth. It neither increases nor decreases.* 

&nWa denies activity to Atman since activity by 
its nature is non-etemal *adhruva\ The Self cannot 
be tho abode of action since an action cannot exist 
without modifying that in which it abides.f All 
activity presupposes a sense of self-hood and is moti¬ 
vated by desire.J 

Besides, the concept of activity involves the concept 
of limitation. There can he no agency in the Atman 
without the limitation of tlw Atman by the body and * 
other instruments. There cannot bo activity m the 
transcendental consciousness since even tho conscious¬ 
ness of activity and change shows that consciousness is 
greater than activity. Tho transcondontal conscious- 

* BrH. 4.4.28. *E^ oitjo oa T&rdbate no kaciiy^’. 

t^.B. 1.1.4. 'Yadaiiayi kriyS tom avlkcrvatl, nu^tm&oam 
labhabe'. 

fB.B. 2,8.40. ‘tasmld npadbi dhanaadbySsanaira utmaaah 
kart(t?acu ua Bribb&Tikaia’. ‘Ahaakaraporrakam api kart^tvaox 
aopalabdhor bhantomarhati'. 
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ness has no motion in it. Activity, therefore, only 
appears to belong to the inactive transcendental 
conscioasnoss due to its contact with the ‘Upadhis’ 
which are active. The concept of change and activity 
cannot bo ultimate for even activity is apprehended 
by some one and is presented to some unchanging 
consciousness. Whenovot action or evolution is 
attributed to tho highest consciousness, it is done so 
because of a confusion between *Vytti and !^dha’. 
It is the ‘Vrtti’ that changes, grows and evolves, 
while 'Bodha* remains unchanging, constant and static. 
Mental changes are changoi wiOtin consciousness but 
not of consciousness, and the evolution oi mind is not 
the evolution of tho ‘cit Evolution implies 

that the different bfcagos of the evolute occupy different 
pbcea in titno. But in pure *cit’ tlicre can be no 
evolution if within it there is no ‘hoforo’ and ‘after'. 

The eternal ‘Dr^ta', in so far as it knows the 
chan^g univei'se cannot itself be a part oi it. And 
that is the reason why the Saukhya stows apart and 
cuts into two the ‘Akarta Puiusa’ and the evolving 
‘Prakrti*. The ultimate consciousness must be a 
non-successional Seer, an ‘Akrama-dvk’ of the passing 
modes of the mind which changes. If the witness-seS 
had changed, there would arise no knowledge of 
the cfaangmg inodes of the mind. The ultimate con* 
soiousness is above the three temporal distinctions 
of the p:ist, the present the future, and hence it 
is unchanging and otomaL* In itself, tho eternal 
consciousness is ‘aoala’ and ‘ak^ra*.| As a ^ brand 
when set in motion appears as straight and crooked, 
so also is consciousness. SVhonever the pure oons* 
ciousness is spoken of as an agent, it is done so only 
figuratively.! The pure consciousness is truly no 
knower also but is called so oniy epistemologically, for 


•W.5. a.e9-77. 

^GX. (4) 46-47-51-62. 
tg-5. 2.3.40. 
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even knowing implies tiie activity of *j&ana* and being 
subject to modification. Similarly, it is not a doer 
filso and is not affected by joy or sorrow, but is consi¬ 
dered ao only ethically.* Thus all characteristics of 
change belong to consoiousnosa only in its aspoefc of 
limiting adjuncts and not in reality.f 

CnficMWW 0 / ih$ view ihai Gon$ciou8nee$ is ever-changing: 

According to Yiji^navada, there esdst only number- 
leaa series of changmg cognitions, each one of which 
is momentary and its own distinctive character. 
The distinctions between thoi^e cognitions belong 
to them essentially and are not due to the diffevoncea 
of objects; for according to them, objects in any real 
sense do iwt esist4 Tfa^ view of conseiousneaa stands 
in opposition to our theory of an unchanging and 
a permanently present con3ciom5ne3S. It is believed 
by the advocates of this view of changing cons¬ 
ciousness that these changes are causally determined. 
But it is difficult to see how a theory of the passing 
flux of phenomena can be compatible with a theory 
of thehosusal determination. For, as (iiankara argues, 
the denial of a permanent caiose would load ineviUbly 
to the supposition that entity springs from non-entity, 
‘abhavad bhavotpattih’ Tlius anything may come 
out of anything and a *sprout may originate from 
the horns of a fiare*.§ 

Moreover, a contmuously changing consciousness 
would make remembrance and recognition impossible, 
for a permanently present principle is presupposed 
by our consciousness of personal identity and self- 
recognition. The Buddhist Yijiianavadista and other 

* B-G. 18.17. 'If 0 A$ has no noifon of and bas his Baddbi 
untalotod, even though he cpay kill, he is himmtlf neither killed nor 
a killer. 

d.1.14. SB. 6.54. 'Aba^kStab karta na pnmsab*. 

t V.PB. p- 82. 

$ S3. 2BBd. 
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empirical philosophers have songhfe to deny a permanent 
and an tiXLChanging principle in onr consciousness and 
have tried to explain tlie plionoiuona of memory 
and recolleetion by a hj^othosis of similarity. 
But is not the samo tiling as IdcrU^, 

and even similarity must prosupposo an unchanging 
principle throughout present at least through the 
t^o moments of the perception of similarity.* It 
is wrong to suppose that Identity is aceonntod for 
by Similarity (sadjJ^rat pratyabhijuanam) for when¬ 
ever such doctrines nave boon illustrated, invariably 
a permanent principle has boon presupposed.t 
doctrine of momontariness has boon illustrated by 
examples not of momontary things but of permanent 
things. A judgment of resemblance is based on two 
things and implies a subject wliich gr^ps two similar 
things. The momentaiist has oithor to give up his 
doctrine of momeutarinoss and admit a subject that 
exists at loasfi for two momyiit^ or ho cannot explain 
the judgmonfi of similtirity; for in the absence of a 
subject peiinaueutly existing at least fur two moments, 
who would grasp tiio two rescmblhig things as similar ? 
The consciousness of a scries of conscious moments 
would be impossible if consciousness itself had been 
a member of tlrat series. 

Changes in consciousness cannot account for the 
consciousness of change. Whatever is the object of 
our knowledge becomes a state of our minds, and since 
something or the other always continues to be known, 
it is tJie world of knowledge that is always on Uw 
clmngo and not the knowoi-. Tlio self for which all 
objects have a meanii^ is not itself divided and chang¬ 
ing. It is therefore impossible to expls.in recognition 
and memory without tho concept <k on uncllangmg 
self; for if the self itself undergoes mutations, who 

*5.B. 2.2.^. ‘na ca ayam a3dc$yat juktalj 

tftdblwv&Tftgamil tat s&d^^kbliaxiiD&vagainat' 
also, *Kkasyft k^anadvay&vssthSa&t ki^katTa-pratijai 

t B[h. 4.S.7. S-B. 
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knows the fluctuations of the mind stuff as its fluc¬ 
tuations.* Tho concepts of identity and unity 
cannot he replaced by the doctrine of a *santana' of 
of the mind-stuff which are momenta^ and lack 
unity; for either there would be no ©xpetien.ee ^rithout 
unity, or the unity would be presupposed and provided 
for.I Two ideas which occupy different moments 
of time and pass away as soon as they have become 
objects of consciousness can neither apprehend each 
other nor be apprehended without assumic^ an un¬ 
changingly present principlo of oonsciousnoss. 

ActfMy as : 

Activity is of two kinds. One that originates 
in a want, finitude aud out of a motive fox a purpose, 
and the other which has its origin, not in want or 
finitude, but in the abundance of infinity and plenti- 
tude, and is not conscious of any motive or fulfilment 
of purpose. 

This second kind of activity is exomplified 
say, in an artistic dance. It is different from the 
purposive activity of walking in the sense that in 
it, there is no end to be achieved, no place to reach 
to. Nor is dancing necessary to the more physical 
needs of living. It is the spontaneous sport of the 
abondanco of the of life aud has no other end 
but the play o! it. This is only an illustration of 
the distinction between the purposive activity and 
the activity as sport. If wo heighten a little the 
differenoo between the two, we gradually begin to 
see that the truer is the activity as sport, or 
play, the minimum comes to be seen the diffe¬ 
rence between artistic activity and practical inacti¬ 
vity. At the ultimate stage, the concept of activity 

*Y3. 4.1$. *8&d&jo&t^citU7|itfr7aS)-latpal>ho^ puru$as^ 

1 73.1.83. ekam avasthitam citt&m’. 

alM 33. 3.2.28. 
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and inactivity meet and coalesce. The highest 
activity of the uliimctc ccjwciow priitcipU ia the 
coamio play or spoit, Tvhich from the practical and 
the phonomonal point of view, may be conaidorod as 
inactivity. Iho more arfcwtio the d^ince, tho loss utili¬ 
tarian is the activity, i.e. tlio activity is for all pra¬ 
ctical purposes inactivity. Tlio higliest activity of the 
Lord IS in the form of tlio inactivity of Lila. “The 
activity of the Lord may bo bupposod to bo more sport, 
as inhalation and exliahtion or, as is tho doing of the 
princes.”* Tho doings of tho princes si^ost tho 
inactivity of thoir activity, for they are not active 
to achieve anything, having all that they need and 
yet they engage themselves in sport in proportion 
to their plentitude. Much moro is tho infiDity and 
the abiuxdance of the eternal and the infinite conscious¬ 
ness whoso activity in tlio manifestation of tlio world 
is due to its sport or lila and must, from a practical 
standpoint, be called inactivity. 

The dualistic system of the S.Y. and tho monistic 
sj'stem of the Vedanta both relegate the concept of 
activity and change, to some principle other than the 
pure, the transcendental and the isolated conscions- 
noss which is inactive ^Udaeina' and a^U as imclian- 
ging and oncliangoablo, 'Ku^astha'. All change, 
development and activity which is soen in the world, 
is due either to a se])arate and a constant factor of 
dynamism which provides the contents of clian^, (as 
the Prakrii in the Sankhya) or is due to tho Universal 
Nescience which supaiimpoKos tho character of the 
olian^ing and the limitbig adjuncts on tlie unchan^ng 
consciousness, (as in tho Yodiuta.)f 

True consciousness is like ‘akS6a’ and is thus 
said to be ‘Alm^kalpa*. Just a« the sky shows 
impurity, change and activity due to its roflecting 

•S.B- 2.1.83. ‘EvamiivarftSTa-api ftuapeksya-kificitprayojMi- 
Siktai'am sv&bhaySdeva kevalam Hlir&pa pravrttir bliavliyati'. 

t^dt.4.1. 
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tbe and its limiting adjuncts so is the case 

with the nltimata consciousness which is absolutely 
inactive bat due to the inherent power of the 
'Mdyd’j appears as active and changing. Trakrti’ 
and ‘Maya’ are the two sources of the dynamism and 
evolution. I'hoy provide the conten[;iess, the pure and 
the inactive consciousness with its content and form. 
It is the content which u active and illusorily reflects 
its own activity on the inactive conuciouaiess and not 
the latter which is non-active. What Maya does to 
the Brahma, the same Prakrti does to the ‘Puru^’. 


Conclusion: 

We have shown in this chapter that oonseiousness 
has a transcendental aspect which alone is its iDasic 
nature. Transcondontally, consciousness is ono, 
eternal, unchanging and a distinctiouloss universal 
which stands constantly as the support and the sub¬ 
strata of its ceasokssly varrag manifold o! inner and 
outer fluctuations. It is tie presupposition equally 
of plurality as well as of unity of all kuowledge and 
experience. 

This transcendental consciousness, though always 
behind the phenomenal consciousness is yet on- 
sallied, ‘Kevala* and isolated. It is a substrate 
which never gets mixed up or shares the qualities 
of what it supports. That is why it is called ‘puio’ 
and ‘Kevaia’. It xemains aloof, itself untouched by 
the impuiities of the phenomenal consciousness for 
whose play of the empirical role of diflerontiation 
and experience, it itself provides a basis. This d€i<idied, 
yet ever prestmt consciousness is the only true reality, 
for that alone is the truth which is never sublated.* 
The reality of the phenomenal consciousness is 
like the reality of the experience of the dream which 

1.1.4. “Ab&dbiUnadhigfrttsftmdigdhftbcdba jaoa- 
katTua M Aho 11*12. 
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ifl true only so long as drearu lasts bat is later 
on sublated. Men, due to an original *avidya', confuse 
bet’^en this transcendental consciousness and its 
phenomenal representation. Bat, no sooner the true 
knowleto or ‘Vidya’ destroys the wrong knowledge 
or *ATiaya\ the transcendental consciousness alone 
shines as the only reality and the phenomenal play 
of consciousness then finally disappears like a dream. 
The critics of the transcendental consciousness fail 
to see it because they do not oars^ their anatfsis of 
the implications and the presappositions of knowledg:e 
to its logical conseqaence. 


la 



CRAPTEH Vll. 

CONSCIOUSNESS ANB UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 

SUiXmeni of the Problem: 

Id ©very system of philosophy, the question of 
the relationship of ‘*thou^t^’ and extension” has 
come up in some form or the other. In dualistic 
metaphysics where the gulf between consciousness 
and unconsciousness h^ ex hypothcei been made 
the widest, it is an eternal problem to bridge the gulf. 
In monism (of either sort, the Materialistic or the 
idealistic) the problem presents itself either in the 
form .of 'the emergence of the unconscious element 
from the oonsoious or vice versa. How can the 
one distinctionle^ mass of an unchanging intelligence 
which is pure ‘form* and does not m itself consist 
of the diversity and the fluctuations of experience, 
ever split itself into its opposite of a changing and 
an unconscious material of itself ? The Atman in its 
transcendental role is pure 'jna' and inactive, entirely 
dissociated from its emotional, mental and physio¬ 
logical adjuncts, but in its empirical role is a 'bhoJdf, 
.under the names of ‘hahea\ *deltm' or Tliis 

concept of the dual aspect of the Atman is as old as 
the Kaiha,*^ if not older, hi the history of philosopy, 
the concept of Purv^a os pure ‘wnmdfra’, capable of 
contact with the ph^^al elements as weU as of 
separate existence in the state of salvation has raised 
a big problem. How exactly could this isolated and 
unattached Pmi$a come to associate itself with mental 
and physiological adjuncts in order to play the empiri^ 
role of capacity for kiowledge and enjoyment 9 On 
the diialistic hypothesis, PrakHi is a material and 
a noD-intelligent principle while the souls or Puruscts 

*Ka^ 8.4. “Itmendiijam&iioTiiktAt bbokteti ^mr maol- 
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are isolated, indifferent, intelligeiit and inactive. How 
can the one come into contact with the other ? Two 
absolutely opposed and contradictory entities cannot 
possibly enter into any mutual relation without losing 
their own identical natures. Eelationship implies some 
common ground of meeting. Conseiousnesa and un¬ 
consciousness are totally opposed to one another 
and there is no common ground between them. 'While 
in the monistic account of reality there does not 
seem to be a sufficient provision for an unconscious 
principle other than *cif’ with wliich there could be a 
possibility of relationship* on the dualistic account 
where tire opposites are already provided for, the 
problem presents itself in the form of an impossibility 
of their xelationnhip. 

Thus, taking both the monistic and the dualistic 
accounts into consideration, 11101*0 can be formulated 
three distinct views about the relationship of consci¬ 
ousness to unconsciousness. 

a That consciousness alone exists and there is 
thing as the unconscious. 

(2) That consciousness exists independently and 
separately side by side with the unconscious which 
also exists independently and separately. 

($) That there is no such entity as consciousness. 
The unconscious alone exists. 

Of the above three vie’ws, we need examine only 
the first two, i.e. the Monistic Idealism of the Vedanta 
and the Dualistic Idealism of the Sankhya-Yoga. 
The third alternative of the material monism has 
already been dealt with.* 

The Monistic Account .* 

“We have seen that according to this view, con¬ 
sciousness is not a complex entity which coiid be 
ana^^d into simpler entities. It is an entity so 


CJiapUr in. 
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{oimdfttional and vinaualysable as not to be opposed 
by any ne^tive category of unconaoiousneaa. The 
fundamentaT tenet of this view Is that 'there is no 
uneonsciousness*. AH things that exist are tedacible 
to and perceived in consciousness while consciousn^s 
is not sustaned or perceived by a^thia^ else to ■which 
consciousness con be rednced. uonscionsness is the 
basis of all reality. It being given, some thing is; it 
^ing not given, nothing is. Things being given, it is, 
and being not gwen, it still is. This ccmsciousness 
^ Vedautist calls the Brahman. 

No-w, we do sometimes conceive of an ‘uncon¬ 
scious' part in ourselves or in matter, but this is only 
a pragmatic and a symbolic ‘materialisation’ of the 
true reality and not the reality itself which exists only 
in the form of pure 'cii\ Man’s experience at any 
moment is really a complete universe but for practical 
re^DS, he ignores the totahty of experience and seises 
upon those particular iea'tnres only which happen to 
interest him. He carves out a portion out of the infinite 
^ven and regards this portion alone as his conscious¬ 
ness of the moment. Ih truth, no bounds can be 
set to the infinite ’given’ whioh is the logical whole 
and is all inclusive. It is the Absolute ’Brahman* 
which by ignorance and avidya is limited into parti¬ 
cular bits of our phenomenal experience, and is split 
into portions of consciousness and unconsciousness. 
Conversely, by seeing things as they are, i.e. by ‘Vidya*, 
the limits of the given experience can be umefinitely 
pushed bach, and the whole of consciousness can bo 
re-discovered. 

Whai is tmconsnou&ness: 

The term ‘unconsciousness’ can be used in the 
following three meaDings. 

(a) Unconsciousness is something known by 
consciousness, and is believed to exist outride 
consciousness by its own right. 
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(h) It may ba something ol which we have no 
coQscionsDeas at all and is not known to 
esist. 

(c) Or finally, it is anything which can be made 
^e ohjeci oi knowledge, d,jneya’ or 'idam\ 
and is distinguished from t£e subject of 
knowledge, the or 'anidam*. 

The first two meanings of unconsciousness are not 
recognised by the Advaita Yed^ta for nothing can be 
affirmed to exist outside consciousness without being 
sabsumed in consciousness. 7 he only meaning of 
unconsciousness which can bo recognised is, therefore, 
the incapacity to be a subject und the capacity to 
appear in the form of an ‘mm’. In complete know¬ 
ledge, the world of the 'imconsoious' (of the 'idam') 
is gradually narrowed and diminished till, by complete 
‘Vidya^ the yogi or the ‘sorwyna’ crumbles entirely 
the walls of tlie ‘idam\ or the ‘miconsciousnesa*. And 
then, when all objocts are aeon os the self, there is 
no unconsciousness because there are no objects 
besides itself. 

Thus, it is held that there is nothing else but 
consciousness or tho eternal ‘cii’ which wrongly super¬ 
imposes unconsciousness upon itself by making an 
object of itself. The unconsoiousness is created by a 
process of aelf-objeetifioation and by a reverse process 
of *re-subjectifioation' the consciousness is restored 
to its original purity of a non^doai Pragmatically, 
it is not denied that things exist outside our oonscioua- 
uess. Practically, there no doubt exists a realm 
of uDconsciousuoss in our midst. But it is due to 
the fact that our consciousness has not yet attained 
its highest stage of possibility. Exit when the range of 
our consciousness is so widened as to include the realm 
of the sub-conscious, the semi-conscious and the 
unconscious, then it becomes ideutical with that uni¬ 
versal consciousness in which there neither is nor 
can exist anything exceptii^ itself. Thus matter 
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or the unconficioQsness ia only the receding and the 
vanishing point of consciousness which alone exists 
as a paramount reality. 

Man thinks that rebtively to the stone he is the 
while the stone is a 'jneya'. But this is only 
pragmatically true and is not an absolute principle 
of valid thinking. To the "sami^na’; the stone is as 
much a potentially conscious entity as the man is 
an actually unconscious entity though capable of 
increasmg £he horizons of his possible consciousness. 
Prom the point of view of a more conscious being, 
man would be as unconscious as a stone is from the 
point of view of a man. The stone, according to its 
'adrsta' possibility, is a knower and an enjoyer. The 
denuJ of consciousness to other parts of the universe 
is,therefore, due to our ignorance. The common view 
which looks upon particubrized consciousness as alone 
consciousness, and looks upon the marginal and super* 
mamnal consciousness as unconsciousness is a view 
whi^ seas only what is of use and utility in practical 
life. But that does cot mean that the supra-practical 
or the * Pdramarthilui which is the basis of the 
practical, does not exist. In fact it is the unparti- 
cnlarized consciousness which alone exists in a divi¬ 
sionless presence. 

li consciousness alone esasts, how does it then, 
split itself or create its own anti^esis in the form of 
unconsciousness, for no experience Is possible without 
the duality of the subject and the object or without a 
unity of conscious entity with the unconscious. The 
Advaitic answer to the qnostion is, that in reality there 
is no experience and that the appearance o£ it is due 
to the one or the other of the following causes:— 

The Adtiai^ Theories oj Beloiion: 

( 1 ) The refiection theory or the ‘Bimha-Fra^ 
hmha-Vdda, 

( 2 ) The limitatbn theory or ths'Avaccheda-Vdda.' 
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(8) Thd Maydwda, or 61ie con-didcriimnation 
theorv, according to -which, pure consdousness without 
actually eithor reflactii^ or limiting itself mis-belieros 
itself to be unconscious because of a nou-anwareness 
of its true nature. 

(1) According to the reflection theory, the trans¬ 
cendental self which is all-pervadi^ is reflected in 
the unconscious intelloct which is nearest to it 
and is able to catch its reflection by reason of its 
parity and capacity to do so. It tBon so happens 
that the pure *cW erroneously ideutifles itself with 
the varying forms of its limiting adjuncts and the 
reflectors much as a reflection of the moori foUo-ws 
the varying forms of the water.* The pure conscious¬ 
ness B reflected in its limiting adjuncts and takes 
upon itself the character of the adjuncts. The illus¬ 
tration popularly given is of the sun or the moon in 
the water, or of the pure white crystal and the coloured 
flower. Just as the leflected moon in the water appears 
to be shaking because the -water is shaking, and just 
as the crystal takes upon itself the colour of the object 
which is near it and appears, now as red, and now 
as green according to the colour of the object, though 
in itself and trufy, neither the moon is shaking nor 
the crystal is coloured, similarly the Brahman, whose 
nature is pure aud undif^rentiated consciousness 
apmars diferentiated and unconscious in accordance 
with the nature of its ‘upddhVs upon which it is 
reflected.! 

But reflection is a hypothesis of the relationship 
between two given entities. Tlie true problem of the 
monism is an earlier one, ie. of the very possibility of 
the ‘other* to enable anv relationship to take place at 
all. Considering that t^re is nothing else excepting 

• .Brh 8^- 2.1.19. 3uddhyupSdiii*9val>£uiTaoiividhi^ hi Sft 
o&ndr&dr ptAtibimba iva jAlfidyoanvidh^Ti’. 

t T&thi hi idvfrlo raktab saphAtiko bksyate jan^ rafgak- 
adjopadhaosnA tAdvst par&mapaiufAb' 
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the question is what is that in the uatufe of 
the pure consciousness which turns it into eves a 
seeming unconsciousness ? 

(2) According to the Theory, the all- 

pervading intelligence gets limiied bv its adjuncts oi 
the “mflftos” '^Buddhi" and **Andmhdra'\ The 
common example is that of '‘Akaia" which though 
unbounded and one, is often spoken of as bound and 
many, according as it belongs to and takes the form 
of a jug or a cloud.* 

Thus, the unconscious is only the self-limitation 
of a limitless aud an all-pervading *Git\ The limitless 
is the true reality while the limitation is to be regarded 
as due only to name and form. But here also it may 
be observed that the '*Ahdia'' limits itself only into 
some thing other than itself which already exists. If 
nothing but the Akd4a existed, the Akd^a would remain 
limitless and be not limited. It is apparent that in 
the absolute conaolousness there is no motive tor self- 
limitation and no urge or reason for it. The fact is, 
that both these theories of the relationship between 
the transcendental and the empirical self or between 
consciousness and unconsciousnass are relavent only 
after an assumption of tha duality of the two. The 
root problem of the very possibility of the reality of 
the other which is also tha cantral difficulty of Monism 
remains untouched. The monist answer would indeed 
be that this limitation too of the Brahman ia only 
apparent aud not real. Tha apparent limitation of 
the Brahman into the form of the world is only for 
the ignorant. In reality there is nothing else but the 
Brakman.'f Bat there are obvious difficulties in such 
a view also. 


*'Sftr7^tafija cutanyaBja autah-karansdina avaccbeda^ 
aTaljaiD tbSTiti avaccliedah iti jivah’. 

t 'Ata^a krtanasya Jagat« brabmakaryatTOt tadaoanyatv&i’ 
also $,B. 2.1.20. *MSya-z^tram by atad yat paramatmaoo avaatha 
trayatmanlvabhlaanam rajjv&iya sarp&di bhiveoa it:, 8-B- 2.1.9, 
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(S) W6 have, a third school of tlia Yadantist 
according to which the ‘fiva' is noither a raflectiou 
nor a limitation of the transcendantal dtnan. Bat 
as the son of Kunt! was known as the son oi Badha, 
or as the prince of the royal family broaght up in a 
low caste family mis-took himself to be a low caste 
man> so does the Brahman through its own 
nescience assumes limitations and is later released by 
its own discriminative knowledge.* The Sankhya 
also takes up the same story in ‘Bajaputravat tat 
upade^at’. and both the Sankhya and tlie Yoga hint 
at and dearly mention the hypothesis of non-discri- 
mination in a manner similar to that of the 
Advaitist.f This means that in reality there is 
neither any refiection nor any limitation or modi¬ 
fication in the transcendental reality whudr only 
misbelieves itself as oi empirical characteristics 
through ‘Avid 3 il' or a big mistake, the roalitv of 
which endnros as long as the illusion lasts and no 
more ; for, ‘no soul is either bound or lib9rat8d^^ 

This view of Avidyd or Ajndna, which is shared 
both by the Moniat and the Dualist in common, 
except for the difference that Sankara makes it as 
belonging in soma toay to the * Brahman' while the 
Sankhva relegates it to 'Prahrii', is not free from 
difficulties of its oynx when its exact relationship with 
the Brahman comes to be determined. The on^ 
possible answer for the Monist is to declare that this 
principle of ‘Maya’ has no exact nature and is in itself 
‘afttr vacaniya’. In fact, the strength of the Monist 

* (2) *Apar 0 tu na pratiblmbo uapi avacebedo jivab kinta 
kaunl«7aS7a ava TSdheyaCva'vad brabioai^ab 

avidyaya ji^abhava^. vy^Ua kola samvardhit^jakuxolfa 
eoa br^maWa 8v&Ti<iyay& gamsarati ava^vidyaya vimucyate*. 
'SiddhSntalfifa tO 'grdha, jive^7ara<6varupa>iiirap8^am. p. 168. 

t (a) 'KisangD api 'iipar&go amekit’. *Jap&6pbaiikayor 

ira Qoparagah idntQ abbimanab. 8-S- Y3- 1.4.7. 9.20. 

4,22. 

t S- Kdrikd 82. Vaiiara^ on 2.17. 
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li$s not so mnch in its own position as in showing 
iha unsatisfaotorinoss oi tbd dnalietic position. 

'Brahman is not tho author of ignoranca, nor 
snbjaot to error, but what is not adniittad is that 
there is any other entity but Brahman which 
could ba the author of ignorance or the causa oi 
error*.* 

None of these theories are free from vagueness 
and unintalEgibility which are only increased by 
physical illustrations. The non-dual *Cit’ or the f 
pure intelligence cannot undergo reflection. It re- 
quires two for a reflection. And then, objects 
belonging to different planes of existence cannot act 
as originals and reflections, nor can the non-dual *Cit' 
be obstructed or limited either by itself or by any 
other object. Monism admits that 'ignorance is not 
a natur^ characteristic of the Soli for it increases 
and decreases and can altogether vanish. What is 
natural to an object like *jndna' to the Aiman cannot 
be eliminated as the heat and light of the sun’.f 
But then, what is natural to a thing cannot also be 
overpowered or obscured. We thus seem to be in 
a fresh difficulty here. Perhaps tho exact nature of 
the principle of Maya cannot ba ascertained. May 
be, it is too much to' ask such questions whicn 
cannot ba answered till the veil of flnitude is lifted. 

It is our flnitude which raises questions and also 
prevents an answer, for, after true knowlec^e is 
attained and the true reality of the Brahman is 
seen, there remains no *<iQiC or the phenomenal 
world. The explanatory principle of the Maya and 
the reality of t^gs other than tho pure Intelligence, 
both last only so bng as the Brahman is not 
realised after which neither exist. 

S-B. 1.4.10. 'BbaTatvevam, Daridy&kart; bbiSutw ea 
brfthzoa, Idritu DaiT&bAbmSvidT&k&rU c^tano bht&nto anya isyata'. 

fBrfe. 4^.20. 'Tasm&oaitma-dharmo avldj&, aa faisvabM- 
riiiasyoccbitih kad&udapyupapadvate, saritnaTBosaya prak&tyoh'. 

as. 
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Tha underlying principle of Monism seems to be 
that nothing except an intimte and an universal %ht 
of the *Cii* can possibly be real which is sufficient 
unto its own ‘prapanca’ and yr<udra^a' i.e. which 
can make objects of itself, ^ha duai^tio position, 
however, gains strength from an opposite bgic whose 
principle is that ‘illumination cannot make an object 
of itself.' The advaita reply to the above is that 
in reality the illnmination £oes net make an object 
of itself, and that the Brahman and the World are 
non-different, and so the question of the relation of 
the two is inadmissible. But ovur present difficulty 
with Monism is more of the creation of the two 
realms than of their relationship. It is not for 
Monism to first assume the two realms of reality and 
hen justify monism by eraphasising the transcenden¬ 
tal reality of the one only- The problem is how 
out of a single reality of the Brahman can at all 
come the duality of the Brahman and the World. 

CriUcism oj ilte theory oj Mdyd: 

According to Advaita, the creation of the uncon¬ 
scious is an act of Avidya which is natural, begin* 
ninglees. and inexplicable.* Avidya can of course be 
destroyed, otherwise liberation and the realisation of 
the true nature of the Brahman would not be 
possible. It has an end but no beginning. It 
somehow belongs to Brahman. It is called Maya 
because of its quality of plurality, limitation, and 
veiling of the truth of the Brahman, f 

This theory of Maya or Avidya, which is one of the 
most important metaphysical concepts of the Advaita 
Vedanta is objected to oy Bamanuja, Parthasarathi 
Mi^ra and Sridhara in tlie following manner.{ 

■ ‘AnSdirbbivarQpem yad vi^nttaoQa vikyate. Tod sjfian&Bi 
iti pr&jfla laksaoam sampraeak$ate\ 1.13. 

f 'Kks dva param^vazatt kQtaatb^ sityo vijfilss dbatv 
aTidyayi miyaya m&ySTi vad aaekadba vibb&vyat«, oaayo 
vijn&na dh&tor aeU. SB. 1.3.1$. 

JS.D. p. 818^ B.B, NX page 27. 
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Is this ‘Avidya’ itself misapprehension, or some¬ 
thing else which causes misapprehension ? If it is 
the former, whose is the ‘Avidya’? It cannot belong 
to the Brahman whose nature is pure know¬ 
ledge, nor can it belong to the ‘Jiua’ for Jiuo 
ita^ is the product of ‘Avidya’, and. to eay 
that it belongs to 'Jlva' is to admit tliat ‘Avidya' 
e^ts as something additional to ^Brahman’ and 
thus virtually to give up the position of non- 
duality.* 

Wo have already noted in brief Sankara’s answor 
to the above:—that firstly, so long as we are finite, 
we cannot grasp the true nature of Avidya, and 
when wo have attained to true knowledge, no pro¬ 
blem of the World and the Brahman remains.f 
Secondly, that the principle of 'Avidya* is admitted 
to be anirvacaniya' about which no definite state¬ 
ments can be made. Only it is not admitted that 
anything other than Brahman can possibly exist 
and lo^cally satisfy our metaphysical curiosity about 
tho ultimate nature of the Beality. Thus, thou^ 
Maya is in some way in Brahman, yet it does not 
hel^w to it. Finally, illusion or Maya is not absolu¬ 
tely nctitious, nor does it make the world of empirical 
objects absolutely or entirely unreal. Illusion is not 
an illusion from the empirical stand-point. It is as 
real from its own empirical stand-point as it is un¬ 
real from the transcendental stand-point. Illusion 
therofore has full reality so long as it is not des¬ 
troyed. Only it has not got the ondestructible 
reality of the Brahman .J 

” S.D. 318-314. *KirD bhHuiti kim hhrinti'Jii&Qa 

Urat^ bbHiam, voatu antaiaxo jadi bhr&ntib, sa kosya’. 

tB. S.B. 18.8. page 105. ASS. No. 84. 

X Vide Eabdakrielman, Bostem Beligione and Western Thou^t, 
p. 8$. 'Sisiply because tbe world of experience Is not the perfect 
form of reaUiy, it do« not follow that it is a dekisiOQ.* Also 
'lUufiion exjBte oxkly from the tranaeendeotal aspect*. B. Beimarm 
'Beality of Fiction in Hindu thought*. 
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The Dualietic theories of Relation: 

According to dualism, both consciouAnaas and 
unconacioue&ess exist independent!}* and eternally as 

S erfect opposites and yet they somoliow get related. 

0 long as they stand isolated and unrelated, thore is 
no experience which arises out of a failure to realize 
the unrelated nature and the *Kevala' existence of 
the *oii\ Tlie momejit this relationlessn^sa is realized, 
there follows the liberation or the of tho 

‘Pwi«o* which is the goal of experience. But if, as 
the Sutra says,* ‘experience is just a failure to 
distinguish the ‘Satiw and the 'SdJ' which are abso¬ 
lutely unmingled, the question naturally arises, how 
does exporieiicft at all start if ori^ally the conscious 
Pvrusa is not in contact with the unintelligent 
*prakrti' and if the two are *atyantdsankvrna\ Vacas- 
pati puts the question thus:—How cart the self 
whose essence is intelligence and whose brightness 
does not depend upon another, he properly said to 
illumine that which is inert, and on the other hand, 
how can the inert at all tahe the illumination ?! 

The answer to the above and an explanation 
of the possibility of experience is sought to be 
provided by a theory of reflection or double reflection 
based upon the transparent nature of the ^ativa-t 
It is said that the *SaUva' although not in com- 


*Y3. 3-9v>. ‘SettvH pimt^ayorstyajita stvAkirpikyor pratya- 
y&vi^efo bbogab ^ar^thatvsi, evutha SHDyoniSt puni^JnftnazD’. 
also Y£. a.n. 

t Vaisiradi on 7.5. 8.85. 

t As to how dsaotlj tho two, tho and tbs ‘Saiha' moat 

to onsblo esporionoo to take place, thore is sigozfioaut divergesce 
botween tho opicioos of ‘^^coepah and V^Soa Bbik^u. According 
to the former, the reflection is a siaglo an^, i.o. the Pvru^a os ro* 
fleeted m Buddhi jost ae a faoe is rented io a mirror, or the moon 
in water. There js no further or mutual reflection of the mirror in 
the face or of the reflected water in the moon. Thus on this hypo- 
thesis, the Puru/a remains tmmodifled. Vbnanabluksu, on the other 
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binatioQ vniih tha mtalligence, but Id so far ttSy being 
absoiutdly clear, it contains the image of tha 
inteHigence, it seema to come in a contact with the 
inteUigenca and so axpariences the varions things'.* 
this is iiluBtrated by the statement, 
p^iisamwdi purusah* i.e. the PurWa who is not a 
direct seer, knows only by reflecting the concepts of 
the Bitddki. He is consequently an indirect sort of 
a knower. In order to make the association of tha 
twoi,e, the 'Purusa' and the ‘5aifw’possible, it is of 
conrse assumed that the Tnrwa' is not absolutely 
diflerent from the ‘8a huddher ndtyantam 

The 'Purusa' is not absolutely different 
from the Buidhi for, though pure, he sees the ideas 
that liave come in the mind. He cognises the 
phenomenon of consciousness after they have bean 
formed, and though his nature is difforent from that 
of Buddhi, yet it appears to be the same as that. 
Consciousness, therefore, according to this dualistic 
standpoint arises, either out of a supposed and a 
single reflection of the iVrusa in the *SaUva‘ as held 
by Vacaspati, or out of a mutual reflection of the one 
upon the other as held by Vijfiana-bhiksu.J 


hand thinks th&t this single refle&tios vocid not be sble to espLun 
eiperieocd or knowledge. He tbeietore soggeete, tbet on P«n^a’.r 
being reflected in Buddhi, the reflected Buddhi casts its own re¬ 
flection on ^rvfo and it is this mutual raflee^on which enables 
PufK^a to take cognisance of the modifications of the Baddhi and 
tbns confuse the experience of tbe Bttddhi aa its own. Bo^ these 
explaoatioQS are open to difficulties. 'While the latter better ex¬ 
plains the possibilities of oxpenence, it compromises the true and 
tbe transcendeoUl nature of the Purufo. former while it fails 
to explain tbe possibilitj of experience retains tbe origmal and the 
orthodox purity of tbe absolutely unmodified nature of tbe ‘CiU<dtt^. 
See 7. 7drUiJ& on 1.4. and 8416. 

* 7B. Vaateradi. 2.17. ‘‘Oltyi asamprktamapi, buddhi satiyam* 
atyaota syaochataya eitibimbodgr^itayi samapannacaitenyam iva* 
anubhavati-iti”. 

t73. 8.S0. 

} Y.V. 14. also 
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To put it more briefly, tte process would be like 
this. The BudM^ suffers a luodiflcation accordiug to 
the form of an object it cognises, and having asaumed 
the form of an object, has to come in contact with 
the constant factor, the Pmt^a or the oternal light. 
Out of thia contact of the two, there arises the Ulu' 
mination in the Buddhi in the-form of *I know this’. 
This is either reflected back in the -which 

confuses this state which really belongs to the 
Buddhi as belonging to liiniself, or the 
having reflect ad his light ou the Buddhi, regards 
himself as its reflection. The same is meant by 
' Fratyaydnwpa^uh' . The inactive P'uxuBa orroueously 
regards himself as active in perception o-wing to the 
reflection of the active Biiddhl in it, and the uncon¬ 
scious BuddJii seems to be conscious owing to its 
proximity to tiro conscious Punifia.* 

But, in au account o! knowledge and experience 
Like the above, there is a serior^ difficulty. It is said 
that ‘the oit which unitos not with the object, is 
conscious of its o-wu Buddhi when it takes its form 
by reflecting it.f But how can the ‘cii’ take the 
form of the Bwddfei -without itself conforming to the 
fitictuations of the mind ? The answer is that 
‘Although the moon does not unite -with the clear 
water still it to unite with it in so far as its 
reflection unites with the water. Similarly in this 
case also’.J Althoirgh the *cit' does not unite with the 
Buddhi still it seems to unite since its reflection has 
united -with it. But how can even a seeming reflec¬ 
tion of the either arise hi the non-intelligeut 

or the ever unmodifiable 'cU' take upon 
itself the changing character of knowledge ? An 

•8.PB. 1.87.W.104. and Y.8. 1-4- S.aO. 

t Y-S- 4.22. *CitoraprahaaQkram&y&stad&kSnpatiau svs* 
bnddhisamvadaoam'. 

X 7aU&ra^ on 2.20 and 4.22. 
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ans'wttr to ihd above is scn^t to be extracted 
from Y.8. S.65.* which shows tliat the pure nature of 
the Bud^hi has something in eoinmon vnih the 
'Pwusa*. In the 'Kaimlya' state, Buddhi can be 
so pure as to reflect the as truly as he really 

in himself is. But tins theory of the purity of the 
Sattvfl and its resemblance with the ‘oif which is 
supposed to enable the sattva to catch a glimpse of 
the Purasa, either damages the strict dualism of 
the position or does not explain reflection. For, &c- 
hypoihese, the which ia is so 

completely difierent from the Buddhi which is one of 
the 'guTiOs' that there is hardly a meeting point 
between them. 

We do not, therefore, have a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of knowledge in the dualistic theory o! 
‘Sankhya-Yoga sccormng to which the unconscious 
*Btiddhi* is suddenly and mechanically illuminated 
by the Pur^i^a. It first of all assumes that the 
subject and the object of experience are wholly out¬ 
side experience and then struggles to bring them in 
together. As Sir Eadhakrislman says: ‘'If the 
passive consoioiuness of the Furu^a and the incessant 
movement of Prdkrii are regarded as independent of 
each other, the problem of ^ilosophy is insoluble 
A truer aualysis of experience should be able to tell 
us that the subject and the object of knowledge 
are not absolutely separate, and that both equally 
have a fundamental consciousness as their basis 
and support within which they unite and come 
together. 

Criticism of the Theory of intermediary rbotwre of Buddhi. 

On Sankhya-Yoga metaphysics any relationship 
between consciousness and unconsciousness seems 
absolutely impossible. But some reucent ^dian 

*T.S. S.56. *S6tiT&pnnj^yob suddhisamye t^&ivalyaoati*. 

t IP. Vol. IL p. 8Sd. 



Bcholara (Dasgupta and Prof. Sinha) havo tried to 
alleviate the galf between Purw^a and Profcrii audio 
make an interaction of the two possible on the basis 
oi which alone is any s^posed reflection to take place. 
It is obvious that a refection between two absolutely 
heterogeneous objects is not possible. Attempts 
therefore have been made to reduce this antithesis 
to its minimum by providing for the similarity of the 
‘Saiiva* in its purest state with the nature of the 
and thus to make an interaction possible. 

Bays Prof. Sinha, ‘The dualism of Sankhya is 
modifled by the admission that there are different 
grades of existence amongst the modlflcations of 
Pralcrti, the liighest of which is Buddhi\* The 
Bii/ldhi is unconscious no doubt, but it is so trans¬ 
parent owing to the predominance of the 'Sativa* 
that it is not entirely foreign to the nature of the 
Pu^u^a, and hence it can catch the reflection of the 
Parusa whereas gross matorial objects cannot reflect 
the light oi the Puri^sa owing to the predominance 
of 'Tomas* in them. Thas Buddhi is represented to 
be a kind of ‘intermediary reality between gross 
matter and conscious and is supposed to 

partake of the nature of both. It is unconscious 
like gross matter but is transparont like self-luminoas 
yurusa. It is only in the Buddki that the coi^cious 
Purusa and the unconscious material objects come 
into coutact with each other. Thus there is made 
possible a mutual reflection of the one in the other. 

According to Prof. Dasgupta, “The ordinary diffi¬ 
culty, as to how entirely dissimilar wholes can come 
into contact with each other vanishes when we look 
at tho point from the 8.Y. perspective.}: 

* *ln£afi Psycholo^' psgd 125. 5tn%a. 

Fsjobol^g^ p« 125. According to Sankhva 
Buddbi is au intermediary le^ty between gross matter and tke 
coDSOioua Puru?a’. 

X ClUiural H«itage d In^. VoL 1. p. 4oT. Doigupta. 

18 
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This attempt to solve tlie difficulty of the dis« 
similar wholes coming into contact witt each other, 
shows more the desire to do so than the success of 
having done it. These interpreters perhaps take their 
stand on statements like. ‘He is not homogeneous 
nor entirely heterogenous’* and ‘Saliva pwusayol). 
iuddi s&ntye kaivalyofn'^ where an attempt is made 
to brid^ the gulf and make experience possible on 
a theory of the similarity of the ‘Purnsa’ and the 
Bat the question is, does the attempt 
succeed ? Buddlii may be pure and transparent by 
the predominance of in it, it may also be the 

highest evolnte of the evolution of ‘Praferti’, but 
that does not make it lose its character of being on 
the other aide oi the rigidly bifurcated reality. The 
subtlest and the finest evolute of *Prafer/i’ is after all 
Trokrti, and cannot become identical with or share 
the nature of ‘Purusa'. If ‘PwriiM' and ‘Prakrti* 
meet in as is supposed by Profs. Das gap t a 

and Sinha, the dualism of Sankhya-Yoga is virtually 
given up. The physical and the mental may be the 
modifications of the same nltiruate real, namely 
Pra^dna, yet they are not the modifications of the 
other ultimate reality, the Pwri^, who is ever 
unmodified. I^of. Dasgnpta contradicts himself 
'vrithout realizing the contradiction when he says 
elsewhere that ‘Budd}ii\ Ahanhara and Manas\ 
though psychical entities, do not belong to the 
Puru^a, they are all stages in the evolution of the 
Prahrii. Does he mean that an evolution of *PrakrW 
when it becomes very pure and transparent, becomes 
‘TiiTu$a ? The 'Sattva' is either a constituent of 
'pufuu' (no matter how fine) and must be completely 
unlike the ‘Purusa’ and incapable oi any contact end 
reflection, or if at all it can take reflection, it gives a 
lie to rigid dualism, li ^Sattva* can become so fine 


* 73. ilSO. '8& baddh«r na sarUpah na atyAntam rib^pa^’. 
tT3.8.65. 
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and transparent as to be able to eatoh the reflection 
of Pt4ma» nothing prevents it from becoming one 
with it. One step more and PrakHi and Punua are 
ontologically one end dnalism is mej^ed info mon^im. 
Such an easy solution of the dif&culty confuses trans« 
patency wiui *cii*. All 'oii* is transparent but tW 
converse is not true, the transparency of the crystal, 
the shining metals and the water is not the same 
as intelligence. Part resemblances in metaphors and 
similies can not be stretched into perfect identiflca* 
tions, otherwise Buddbi in the ‘Kaivalya* state 
would be identical with Pura^. The Sankhya 
KSrika definitely says that the dancer stops dancing 
after final separation is realised,* 

So long as Buddhi belongs to the oppo^U camp 
in ess&nce, it does not improve matters to make it 
an intermediary or a hyper-physical entity. The 
problem of 8^khya-Yoga is not only to make a 
contact of the two possible but to mako it possible 
on their professed antithesis. A more logical posi¬ 
tion would be either to give up the attempt as 
impossible or the metaphysics of dualism as untenable. 
Prof. Dftsgupta concludes—'so the relation of 
mind and bo^ is no special problem in the Yoga 
theory*. One would have thought that it was 
obvious that in the system of Yoga, both body and 
mind of the Western philosophy were the evolute 
of the same ultimate real, vv?., the ‘Fradhana* and 
that the question was not of fhe relation of the mind 
and the body, but the question in Yoga philosophy 
was of the relation of the mind and the Purina. 
The dualism in Yoga is not between mind and 
matter, but between mind and Purusa, a kind of 
transcendental dualism between transcendental and 
empirical cousciousness.f 


•5.2. 61. 

tS.6. 
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Dnaliam of SSn^hya-Yoga and tb© pcssibtlity of 
o?q>6rienoe cannot oo^ezist, and to make 'Buddhi' 
sliare the nature of both is more to give up the 
duaiism than to solve a difficulty from the professed 
platform of an absolute difference between 
and PrakHi'. 

The Theories of Relaiionehip : 

The Sankhya-yoga gives three possible theories 
of the contact of conscious and the mtconscious. 
They are:— 

(1) Tbe theory of the proximity or ‘Sannidhi^ 
matra*- 

(2) of Tmconscious teleology or ^Pwmsdnha*. 

(S) of pre-established harmony or *Yogyaid\ 

^ According to the Theory of Proximity,* the 
'Pnrofa' dra^ to itself the modiheations of the 
Buddhi, makes them risible and serve its end by 
its mere presence, just as a magnet, itself unmoved 
draws to itseli the iron by the mere fact of being 
near.f The theory of the reflection of the self in the 
Baddni referred to above is explained by this Lmo- 
thesis of proximity. By reason of the Budohi’s 
proximity to the spirit, the spirit becomes reflected 
in the Buddhi, whereby the Buddhi assumes the form 
of the ' spirit4 And it is tlms that the Buddhi 
accomplishes &£ experiencing for the Self. 

The inactive but conscious Pum^ need not be 
active to influence the active but unconscious Buddhi, 
ior its mere proximity is enough to intelligise the 
Buddhi and to be in turn illusioned into a self-identi 

• 8.P3. 1.87,99. 8Z. 23. wid 57. and 7^. 1.4. 2.18. 452.17. 

ty.B. 14,2.13. 

):T.£. on E. 87. *Baddhir bi porosa awnidbfto&t t&cda&yi- 
palt^.,. .sIdhG.7atr. 
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ficfttion ol its own nature with the modes of Bnddhi.* 
^Buddhi acquires sentience from its proximity to the 
Purusa/ The Putusa does not undergo modidcationa 
even though it redecta the modifications of the 
Baddhi, beoauae, the mind stuff i? riot in connection 
with the Purusa but is only near it.f 

But this proxinaity is either eternal or non-eternal 
and either case is full of difficulties. If it is eternal, 
final isolation of the Puruea would bs impossible, 
and if it is uon-etemal, proximity will hare to be 
aoconnted for. The S^kbya answer is that the same 
‘Buddhi’which creates a contagion of identity between 
the ‘Pum^’ and the ‘Pradhana’, reveals to it itfl 
difference also through discrimination, which is tem¬ 
porarily lost sight of, and the Tradbana’ haring 
accomplished its purpose withdiawB.J But if two 
things are entirely independent of one another and 
are perfectly heterogenous, and are also infinite, no 
relationship of proximity Or neamess can hi possible 
between them. The relationship of proximity is 
usually a spatial or temporal concept and subsists 
between two finite and limited object, and those 
illustrations which are mainly ph^cal only add to 
tbe difficulty. How can ‘Purusa’ and ‘Prudhana’, 
both infinite and eternal and all-perrasire be conti¬ 
guous ? Vacaspati therefore suggests that this 
proximity is not to be understood as a spatial or a 
temporal relationship but as a kind of ^iogyaia'% or 
suitability between the two which makes co-operation 
and contact possible. And, in order to solve this 
difficulty a fresh relationship is discovered, viz. that 
of ‘means and end/ _ 

*T.E. m 2S. ‘OiU 8aQfiidhSn2dip2uui»c&it«xiya^h 

Biiddh$b’> 

t Va^Hro^ 1.4. also compare Elumirila $lol'a VOrttikUt Atma- 
vada. 'SanapSitista v&ealva bhcty&nam Tkuyojakab. Bija saonidhi 
Mtrena kad&cana. 

tK&nka$l. d.PwS. 8.70. 

I Fo^rodi 1.4. 
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It is maiDtaiaed that the 'Prak'ti' is so coasti- 
tuted as to serve the purpose of *Puiu^’ who must 
his purpose served.* We shall examine hereafter 
h 'Pradhioia’ which is unintelligent, can possibly serve 
any purpose of the intelligent ‘Puzusa.’ 

(2) According to this next theory, there is an 
unconscious teleology 'Pun^sariha' constantly opera¬ 
ting between ‘Punisa’ and ‘Prakiti* and the two come 
together by reason of their mutual need. The union 
is like that of the blind and the lamo.f Th«^ purpose 
of the spirit is the sole motive of the activity of the 
unconscious Piakrti.J ‘Paru^artlm eva hctuh^ To 
the question as to bow the unconscious entity can 
have the purpose of the spirit as its urge, 8.K. 57 
suggests that an insentient nature can act towards a 
definite end just as the insentient milk hows for the 
nourishment of the child.§ 

The*unconsciou9 therefore acts as a means lor the 
realisation of the purpose of the conscious and the 
relationship between the two is that of the means and 
the end. Put how can the teleology of the unoon- 
soious Tiakrti* really guide the evolution in all its 
particular details so as to ensure the best possible 
mode of serving all the interests of 'Pumia' ? 

The position has a double difficulty. The con¬ 
scious entity cannot be in reality supposed to have 
an end, for the Fuiu^ is ever isolated and liberated. 
^Bondage and release are ascribed to it only as 
victory or defeat is ascribed to the king.|| And while 
the conscious entity does not stand in need of any 
service, the nnoonscions entity would not be in a 

a.20. ^ 

15 . 2 . 21 . 
jr.Z. onK. 81. 

57. W&toft Tiv;dbi nimittem k^asya ye.^ pM* 
TftUt ftj^ya’. 

II 73> OL. 2.18. and 1.24. 
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position to serve him by reason of its unconscious¬ 
ness, lack of intellig«>noe and motive, even if the 
conscious entity did actually need any service. The 
relationship of the end and means on an unconscious 
basis would not be very reasonable to hold if we did 
not look for a deeper reason for tho invariable success 
of the teleobgy. The wonderful way in which they 
help each other shows that the opposites fall within 
a whole, and that the tranaparetit duality rests upon 
some unity above itself.*'* An unconscious teleology 
should point towards a deeper consciousness, within 
which alone, the fulhlment of both the Pnrusa and 
Frakiti should take place. 

This suggestion of a category higher than both 
Purufa and Prakrti is howover lackinc in ‘Sankhya'. 
Bat Vlbaspati Mi^ra brings us to w concc'pt of 
an I^vara as the hnal guarantee of a pre-established 
harmony,t and suggests a theory of pre-establiahod 
harmony oetwoen the conscious 'Puru^* and the un¬ 
conscious ‘Prakiti’, for othei-wise no reason w found 
why the organism of the cow should be just so made 
as to yield just that kind of milk which should so 
much suit the oi^anism of a human child. The 
activity of the unconscious ^Piudhana is assured and 
guaranteed by a pre-ordained plan to take place in 
just such ohannehi and ways as are bound to ht 
in with the ensuring of a particular purpose. There 
must be adjustment and co-ordination between the 
conscious need and the unconscious service, ai^d there¬ 
fore, the self must become co-related with the object 
by a pre-established harmony brought about by some- 
thifjg more comprehe'isive than either. By virtue of 
this pre-arranged harmony, the Self can bo a seer of the 
esternal objects which appear (^akl^afe) as il they 
were the external objects of the seif in so far as they 

* Indian Philosophy. Tcl. Il.p. 882. 

J T.V- 4.8. 'Kfr Oft puru^&rtbopi prftTartaka^ klota tod odd^ 
uddetot4 mStKeft porusirchah pnmtokftb Uyvoy&to*. 
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DTiftlism of SSnkhya-Yoga and poasiljility of 
experience can nob co-exist, and to m^e ^Bu(idhi* 
share the nature of both is more to give up the 
dualism than to solve a difhcnlty from the professed 
piatform of an absolute difference between ‘Pwm^a’ 
and Frakrii'. 

The Theories of Relationship : 

The Sinkhya*yoga gives three possible theories 
of the contact of die conscious and the unconscions. 
They are;— 

(1) The theory of the proximity or ^SamiAhir 
mdira\ 

(2) of unconscious teleobgy or ‘Pwt^drf^’. 

(3) of pre-estahliahed harmony or ‘Yo^ofd’. 

^ According to the Theory of Proximity,* the 
Turnsa* draws to itself the modifications of the 
Buddhi, makes them visible and serve its end by 
its more presence, just as a magnet, itself unmoved 
draws to itself the iron by the mere fact of being 
near.f The theory of the reflection of the self in the 
Buddhi referred to above is explained by this hypo¬ 
thesis of proximity. By reason of the Buddhi's 
proximity to the spirit, the spirit becomes reflected 
in the Buddhi, whereby the Buddhi assumes the form 
of the • spirit.J And it is thus that the Buddhi 
accomplishes ^e experiencing for the Self. 

The inactive but conscious Puro^ need not be 
active to influence the active but unconscious Buddhi, 
for its mere proximity is enough to intelligise the 
Buddhi and to be in turn illusioned into a seli-identi 

• 1.87.W. 3£. 23. and 67. and Y3. 1.4. 2J8. 4,22J7. 

tT.B. 1.4.2,18. 

tT.Z. on K. $7. •Boddhir hi puni$a s&nmdban&t taoch&ya- 
pattyi... .Bidbayatl'. 
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fioation of its own nature with the modes of Buddhi.* 
‘Buddhi flc<jTiirPB sentience from its proximity to the 
Purn^.* The Puiusa does not undergo modifications 
even though it refiects the modifications of the 
Buddhi, becanse, the mind stuff is not iu concoction 
with the Purufa but is only near it.f 

But this proximity is either eteinol or noU'eternal 
and either case is full of difficulties. If it is et' inal, 
final isolation of the Pumsa would be imposidble, 
and if it is non-etemal, proximity will have to be 
accounted for. The Sankbya answ(>r is that the same 
‘Buddhi’ which creates a confusion of identity between 
the ‘Purusa* and the ‘P^adhana^ reveals to it its 
difference al?o through discrimination, which is tem¬ 
porarily lost sight of, and the ‘Pradhana’ having 
accomplished its purpose withdraws4 But if two 
things are entirely independent of one another and 
are perfectly heterogenous, and are also infinite, no 
relationship of proximity or neamess can be possible 
between them. The relationship of proximity is 
usually a spatial or temporal concept and enbsists 
between two finite and limited objects, and those 
illustrations which are mainly physical only add to 
tbe difficulty. How can 'Pnrupa’ and ‘Pradhana’, 
both infinite and eternal and all-pervasive be conti¬ 
guous ? Yacaspati therefore suggests that this 
proximity is not to be understood as a spatial or a 
temporal relationship but as a kbd of *Yogyata'^ or 
suitability between the two which makes co-op oration 
and contact possible. And, in order to solve this 
difficulty a fresh relationship is discovered, viz. that 
of ‘means and end.’ _ 

*7X oD KSrifc& 23. *C)iti saoaidh&nidSpMAacaiUoja^ 
BQddhdb’. 

t 1.4. also compare Koa^la Sloiia VHrUilcS, Atma- 

T&da. 'Seu&^tisto v&caiya bluty&nam vimjojakah. B&jit sanniclhi 
matteoa TluiTookta kadficana. 

jKCnftaei. S.PX3.70. 

\A. 
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It is maintained that the ‘Prak'ti* is so consti* 
tuted as to serve the purpose ol ‘Puru§a’ who must 
get his purpose served.* We shall examine hereafter 
& ‘Pradhana* which is unintt lligent, can possibly serve 
any par pose of the intelligent ‘Puruga.’ 

(2) According to this next theory, there is an 
unconscious teleology ^Purusariha’ constantly opera¬ 
ting between ‘Puruga* and ‘Praktti* and the two come 
together by reason of their mutual need. The union 
is like that of the blind and the lame.f Th* purpose 
of the spirit is the sole motive of the activity of the 
unconscious Prakrti-t ^Puru?.artlia eva hetuh*. To 
the question ^ to how the unconscious entity can 
have the purpose of the spiiit as its urge, S.K. f»7 
suggests that an insentient nature can act towards a 
delnite end just as the insentient milk hows for the 
nourishment of the child .§ 

The*uncon5cious therefore acts as a means for the 
realization of the purpose of the conscious and the 
relationship between the two is that of the means and 
the end. But how can the teleology of the unoon- 
scioue *Prakiti’ really guide the evolution in all its 
particular details so as to ensure the best possible 
mode of serving all the interests of ‘Puruia’ ? 

The position has a double difficulty. The con¬ 
scious entity cannot be in reality supposed to have 
an end, for the Puru^a is ever isolated and liberated. 
^Bondage and release are ascribed to it only as 
victory or defeat is ascribed to the ]dng.|| And while 
the conscious entity does not stand in need of any 
service, the unconscious entity would not be in a 

2.30. 

+ e.E.2i. 

i on K. 81. 

67. Wales vir^diu simittem k^»ey» y&tba pra- 

I17B. on 2.18. and 1.24. 
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I»09ition to serve him by reason of its naconsoiouB- 
ness, lack of intclligonoe and motive, even if the 
conscious entity did actually need any service. The 
relationship of tbe end and means on an unconscious 
basis would not be very reasonable to hold if we did 
not look for a deeper reason for the invariable success 
of the teleology. The wonderful way in which they 
help each other shows that the opposites fall within 
a whole, and that the transpare!it duality tests upon 
some unity above itself.”* An unconscious teleoloizy 
should point towards a deeper consciousness, within 
which alone, the fulfilment of both the Purusa and 
Prakiti should take place. 

This suggestion of a category higher than both 
Puru^a and Prakrti is how-over lacking in *Sankhya*. 
But Vacaspati Mi^ra brings us to iio concept of 
an I4vara as the final guarantee of a pre-established 
harmony,f and suggests a theory of pre-established 
harmony between tlie conscious ^Purufa’ and the un¬ 
conscious *Prakiti*, for otherwise no reason is found 
why the organism of tho cow should be just so made 
as to yield just that kind of milk which should so 
much suit the otgiinism of a human child. The 
activity of the unconscious ‘Pradhiina is assuTcd and 
guaranteed by a pre-ordained plan to take place in 
just such channels and ways cs are bound to fit 
in with the ensuring of a particular purpose. There 
must be adjustment and co-ordination between the 
conscious need and the unconscious service, and there¬ 
fore, the self must become co-reiated with the objeot 
by a pre-established harmony brought about by some- 
thing more comprehensive tiian either. By virtue of 
this pre-arranged harmony, the Self can be a seer of the 
external objects which appear (eakISate) as if they 
were the eztemal objects of the self in so far as they 

* iTfdian Pkihsophy. Tol. Il.p. 832. 

t T.V. 4.3. 'Na oa porQ^SrtLopi pravartak^ kioio tad odda- 
^adfara^, adda^U matre^a puru^tbah pravartaka^ ityncyata’. 
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liave leceiTed the image of the self. There is a bond 
of euitabjlity or co-relation (Yogyata) between the 
subject and the object. This tlieory of harmony is 
developed by Vacaspati out of his interpretation of 
the theory of prosdmity. He adds ^This nearness is 
not a spatial or a temporal co-relation» but tbe 
distinguishing character of the nearness is that the 
8eif stands to the mind-stuff in a relation of pro- 
stablished harmony.* 

s 

The hypothesis oj God in 8ar\^y(X’Yoga :— 

This union of a lond of suitability between the 
active unconsciousness and the inactive consciousness 
is not suggested by the Sankhya Karima in tbe illus¬ 
tration of the milk and the babe. But the later 
thinkers like Vacaspati, Vijnana bhikshu and Nage^a, 
found it impossible to account for the harmony 
between tbe need of the Purasa and the acts of 
Prakrti> and so attribute the function oi guiding 
the development of Prakrti to Godf. 

The union of the blind and the lame,:( may 
lend support to a designed possibility of harmony 
between the two, by reason of which alone they can 
unite. But the lame and the blind are both inteile- 
gent beings, and can discover points of common 
interest by intelligent mutual discourse and can in- 
tentionaliy unite. But not so the Purasa and the 
Pradhana for the Pradl^na is unintelligent, and the 
Puiu^ inert. But here a fresh question arises. 

If tbe real nature of the conscious principle is only 
‘Kevaia’ and isolated!, how can even a pre-arranged 
co-relation of Purusa at all take place with PrakitL ? 

* VoiSdra^ oo 1.4. *Sumidhib ca pon^asya na 

VA tftdaesayogat kzDta yogyata iaksaoah. aati ca pniufasya 
bboktf sakti^ cittaaya bbogya 

t T.V. dbsrmSdbisthii^tbam pratibaudhi 

pacayMTa vySparab Tedito^ya^. 

; KSrila 21. § Y3., lA. 4.22. 8.8S, 
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To that the 8- Y. answer is that quoRtions regarding 
the origin of the correlation are badmissible since 
this correlation of the two, the conscious and the 
unconscious is without begiuniisg ‘like the aerial order 
of tbe seed and sprout’*. Here the dualiatic and the 
monbtic theories of relUiou^ip botii agree in makiug 
this relatbnship beginningless, though bavbg an 
end. In Sankara Monism Ma^ is anodi, so is the 
supposed union of ‘Pnrusa* i,ul ‘Prakrti’ in Sankhya- 
Yoga dualism. This position of the beginnbglessnesa 
of the principle of the relationship between the con- 
scions and the unconscious with its cbarcter of termi¬ 
nation at the time of deliverance is again not free from 
difficulties. How can the termination of the priticiple 
of non-discrimination be compatible with ifs begiuning- 
lessnese 9 Tor either the ‘l^vusa’ is never m 
bondage, and hence there is never any co-relation 
with anything else as pointed out by Vacaspafi Mi^ra.f 
or he is agab and again bound and liberated. Thus 
the bond is either eterual or not begmningless. 

The theory of pre-established harmony cannot 
stand on the rigid dualism of con-oiousness and 
unconsciousness. It must pre6U)}poso a third principle 
more comprehensive and powerful a guarajitee and 
the ground of harmony. Since the unconscious Srakrti 
by reason of its inertness ‘Jadalva’ cannot be supposed 
to attain successful results, and sbee the mactive 
consciousness cannot desire or strive for ends, it 
foUpws that a higher entity should see to I lie co- 
ordbation of the means and the ends. Tbe 'livara' 
of Yoga, is the guarantee of the perfection of the 
adjustment between the coujioioas Puruia and the 
unconscious Prakiti. The 7svara’ of the* Yoga, would 
be a superduous entity in the system but for its 
function of standbg as a guarantee of the blbd 
teleology of the Tradhana’, without which the 

* Vaii&radi txt 2.17. and l.d. 

t YS. 2.18. and 62. 
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wlaMonship of the means and the end, *Puru^arth{i* 
between Parana and Prakrti must reoxain nnae- 
counted for. 

The Prohlm oj Experience in Sankkyayoga Metaphysics 
toitk special rejerence to Vacaepati and 

It has been a difficult problem to justify ex- 

S erience and knowledge on the admittedly extreme 
oalism of Turusa' and ‘Prak, ti’ in the systems of 
Slnkbya-Yoga. It is aooeptod on all hands, that 
according to the orthodox Slnkhya*Yoga metaphy- 
sics, the Turusa’ and the Trakrti’ are originally 
outside the realm of experience prior to which, 
neither tho Turu§a’ is an enjoyer and the knower, 
nor is Trakrti’ tho 'enjoyed’ and the ‘known’. The 
Turusa’ is never an e.s'periencer or a direct seer, for 
he is always a ‘kevalin’ and a ‘digmatrah’*, and the 
Trakrti’ too, waits to be ‘intelligised’ by the ‘Purusa’ 
before it can be seen or experienced. For the sake 
of clarity, let us imagine for a moment that Turusa’ 
and ‘Prakrti’ stand on two opposite extremes, both 
possesaing only the cc^acUiHS of being a ‘seer’ and 
a ‘seen’, and of being a subject and an object, but 
as yet not being either the actual seer and the 
seen of experience or the subject and the object of 
knowledge. 

Now, starti»]g from the transcendental stand¬ 
point of an espenenoeless potentiality, the question 
is how do the mere transcendental potentialities of 
‘drk’ and ‘dr§ya’ coma to be modified into the 
empirical actualities of tha seer and the seen which 
necessitates ‘Purusa’s’ taking upon himself attributes 
and characteristics which do not really belong to 
.him in his ‘svarupa’. In other words, how is ex¬ 
perience at all possible and how is the ’original 
lair from the transcendental ‘puru$a’ to the empi¬ 
rical knower and feeler is to 'be explain ed. This 


* 73 . a.20.. a.2S.H25.. 3.8$. 
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difficult question in S. Y. becomes more so, vrhen 
we remember, ns we roust, tliat out of the two 
partners of the polirity of experience, it is only 
the one, ie., the ‘Prakrti’ alone that can be modified; 
for, the other via, the ‘Purusa’ ia held to be ever 
unmodifiable, ‘aparinamin.’* 

We shall here trace in brief the history of the 
attempt to explain experience in thi^ partioidar 
system. Bogiuning with the Sutras of Patenjall, we 
can successively point to four notable atteiupts in 
the Yoga-system to explain the supposed experience 
which remains even in the last resort, unexplained. 

In the first stage of the 'Sutras', it is more the 
transcendental and the unattached nainre of the 
‘Purusa’ that is stressed rather than the experience 
of the 'puni|i' that is explained, We are just told 
that there occurs experience ^hen there is a confusion 
and a Laok of discrimination between the natures of 
the two absolutely different and apart ‘Santis' of 
‘drk* and ‘dr?ya'. Nothing more is said except the 
declaration (which forms the basis of our present 
problem) that the 'Purusa’ exists in two oondiiions, 
the one of his true ‘avarupa’, in which he e^sts 
before confusion and after discrimination, and the 
other, the untrue one of the ^sarupyam^ with the 
vrttis’ which he eiioueansly takes upon himself 
under con fusion, f 

How exactly does this lack of discrimination 
occur is left unexplained. If the ‘purusa’ is in reality 
not a seer but oidy a capacity of seeing, a ‘drk 4akti', 
and if the ‘prakiti’ is not o^inally an actual ‘seen' 
but only a capacity of being seen, then the causes of 
the turning the mere potentialities of seeing and 
being seen into the acto^ties of being the seer and 
the seen, is to be further investigated. 

• 7 ^. 4.18. 
t 73 . 1.84. 
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There is given oonne, the foremost reason 
‘hetu’ oi this big modiftcation in the dogma of the 
‘Pnrusarfcha'*, or the pnipose of the ‘Puruaa’ which 
has anyhow to be effected, but the hypothesis of 
‘puruAaitha*, is more of the nature of an ultimate 
axiom than an immediate cause. It can further be 
asked as to how doss 'pnrusartha' bring about a change 
in the essential uaturea of the Tarawa’ and the PrakiU*? 
The answer agsdn is:—by eansing a mutual confusion 
between the essential attributes of each other.. Here 
ends the hrst stage of explanation in the ‘Sutras’ 
but this oft'iepeated theory of ‘Avidya’*!' or lack oi 
discrimination has obviously to be worked out further. 

An explanation for the confusion between the 
opposed natures of the '8attva* and the *Farn|a’ is 
developed in the ‘Bhafya’ out bf the hints of the 
“Sutras' by a theory of ‘‘contact by proximity”, 
‘sannidhimatre^’, which forms the second stage of the 
attempt. It is held, that a mere proximity of the 
two, which is the most immediate cause of the poten¬ 
tialities turning into actuaEtiea, endows the ‘Purusa’ 
with a quality of ‘ownership’, ‘svamin’, and Ae 
‘Prakrti* with a quality of the ‘owned’, ‘sva’, so that 
thtou^ a misbelief, the ‘Puiusa* takes upon himself 
the modifications that belong really to the ‘Prakrti' 
exactly as one takes upon himself the loss or gain 
that actually occurs to what he owns. If the oo^ of 
Caitra diet, he takes upon himself the qualities of 
poverty. Similarly, the king takes upon himself the 
victo y or defeat^ actually occurring to his soldiers. 

The implied meaning of these illustrations clearly 
is that Caitra is not poor in his own ‘savrupa’ by 
the death of his cows, and the king, directly and in 
his own ‘avarupa’ is neither a winner nor a loser. 
And thoiigh it cannot be denied that the empirical 
self oi Caitra is poorer by the death of his cows and 

• 73. 4-84. ^ t Y-B. 2.19. 

t r-8. 244. I 73, 2.18. 
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that the does lose and vrin b 7 the def'^at and 
victory oi his array, yet what is meant is, that 
tliere is another and a trner self of Gaitra and the 
king, which is not affected by these incident happen- 
ing within the zone of their ‘owners)tip’. The degree 
- of this affscHon to the owner, by wbat happens to 
the owned, depends on the degree of confusion and 
consequent identification between the natuies of the 
‘owner' and the ‘owned*. It is affirmed that throu gh 
a gradual process of destruction o! this lamentable 
confusion brought about by an inevitable proximity, 
the true nature of the ‘Pn‘'u?a’ can be regained, wliich 
then, would not be that of an ‘owner’ and of a 
‘pratyayannpalyah* but only of a ‘kevaiin’ and 
*d)ffmatrah’. We are however, here, not concerned 
witn how is the mverse procesas of the ‘isolation’ of 
the ‘Purusa* thus effected, but with the earlier process 
of how the original ‘isolation’ is destroyed into an 
actual experience of seeing and enjoying; for the 
original metaphysical position of the Sankhya-Yoga is 
that oi an al>soIut6 isolation of the 'Puro^a' and 
Trakrti’ and not of a beginning)ess or eternal ex< 
periuce, ‘Bhoga*. 

The Bha^ya accepts the ‘sdtra* admission of the 
two natures of the Tumia’, one of tlie ‘svarupa’ in 
which it is free from the fluctuations of experience, 
and tlie other, of the misbelieved notnre of ‘ownerslup’, 
which is necessarily subject to mutations and fluctaa' 
tions. It tries to explain the confusion of the ‘saru* 
pyam* of the two by the theory of proximity illus¬ 
trated by the analogy of the magnet and the iron in 
which an influence from the one flows inevitably into 
• the other through the sheer fact of nearness. But 
such a theory of an eternal and unconditional proxi¬ 
mity has obvious difficulties of making the contact 
eternal as will be shown later. 

The question now is, ha? the ‘Puru§a’ two 
natures or only one ? If it has two natures, i.e., one 
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of on isolated, traoscenderita! ‘svarupa’, and the other 
of an ‘ownership’ and an empirical experiencer, it is 
then, never absolutely isolated or a ‘kevalin’, and if 
it has only on© nature of ‘svarupa’, how does it get 
the other of an ‘ownership’? 

The Bhasya leaves it at that. Obviously, the 
theory is to be worked out still farther into how 
exactly the supposed proximity brings about the con¬ 
fusion of the wrong attribution of flie nature of the 
one to the other whicli is in other words, the taking 
place of the experience. If two objects are near on© 
another, why should one necessarily think that it has 
th© nature of the other ? 

We therefore com© to a third stage of an attempt 
at explanation in Vacaspati Miira, who further inter¬ 
prets th© concept of proximity into a peculiar kind 
of capacity on th© part ol the ‘Sattva^ to catch a 
reflection of the ‘Puru?a’, which briogs about th© 
desired experience. We had as yet no detailed men¬ 
tion of the process through which the necessery 
misconception about the respective natures of the 
‘Puru§a’ and tbe ‘Prakrti’ should occur. The detailed 
elucidation therefore starts with Vacaspati. He thinks 
that by proximity is not to be unSerstood either 
spatial or temporal nearness but only a potential 
suitability, a ‘Yogyatl’ by virtue of which the one 
can let it© influence of its own flow into the other, 
and catch it.* Th© meaning clearly ie, that thou^ 
near, not everything would b© affected by everything, 
without having th© peculiar ability of influencing 
and being influenced. While the magnet attracts 
the iron and the latter lets itself he attracted, an¬ 
other object may neither be attracted by a magnet, . 
nor will the magnet attract it. The same must be 
understood with regard to the ‘Puru^a’ and the 
'Prakrti’ too, so that, there is this bond of mutual 
suitability between the two, that even though the 


•y.F. 14. 
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'Purusa* is only a tianflcendental ‘drg^aljti* and the 
‘Prak ti’ only a transcendontal *d 9ya' and ‘adit’, the 
nnintelligent ‘aattva’ is yet able to tako a redection 
of the transcendental *Purusa* who is able to oast 
it. The 'Sattva' can be intelligised as it were, 
through its association with the Tornia’ just as the 
nnshif)iag water, which has the capacity to take the 
reflection of the moon (which other objects do not 
have), appears sliiuiiig because of the reflection of 
the moon on it. 

Yaoaspati therefore thinks, that just as the aloof, 
the isolated and the distant moon, by her mere 
shining, puts tho water of the rivor into a state of 
brilliance and hers If unaffected, overlooks‘anupaiyati’ 
the fluctuations of the river similarly, there takes 
place a reflection of the ‘Purusa’ in the ‘Sattva’ 
of the *Buddhi’ hv virtue of which the ‘Buddhi’ takes 
upon itself the cLaract^^ of a direct, intelligent and 
a conscious agent or ktiower. The transcendental 
‘Puruaa’ however remains an indirect ‘over-looker, 
or an ‘on-looker* only.* 

This explanation of experience may he called 
the theory oi a single reflection to contrast it with 
the succeeding explanation of VijDana-bhiksu which 
will he called the theory of a double or mutual 
reflection. It is to be noticed that a feature of this 
hypothesis is, that whilo tho unconscious ‘Buddhi* is 
intelligised and is made the oxpericncer, the ‘Purusa’ 
is yet only a transcendental ‘dig^akti’. It is really 
the ‘acetana' and the now-inteUigised ‘Buddhi* that 
is actually the agont, the knower and the doer, and 
not the ‘Purusa’. “ 

We seem to succeed on thb account of a single 
reflection in rn^lring the unconscious ^Buddhi’ ^e 
actual knower and the experienoer, but what about 
the ‘Purufa’ ? Is he still in his transcendental 


«7.5.1.4. e.8§. 4.S2. 
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'svabtSva’, or has he also like ‘Buddhi', been in ai^ 
•way inflnenced ? The answer is, that the ‘Puruga’ 
is still a capacity on)y> dr(7matra' and is still only a 
transcendental and an ezperiencdless principle, llie 
' esperience has been roade possible for the ‘Buddhi’ 
but not for the Turuaa* who is still not the ‘owner’ 
and tbe ‘8yamin^ In order to make experience 
possible for the ‘Puru^a’, it is still cecesBaiy that the 
mistake and the illusion of the appropriation on the 
part of the ‘Purusa’ of the experiences of the 'Buddhi' 
as ‘his own* should be committed, a provision for 
which, has not yet been made. 

To revert to oar analogy, let ns zma&ine that 
when the moon above, throws her reflection on the 
lucid water below, the reflected water begins to think 
itself as the active and intelligent knower and the 
doer of all that happens to the water. But it only 
means that, the unconscious and the active water, 
which was devoid of consciousness prior to reflection, 
has been endowed with consciousness after the re¬ 
flection. It does not, however, make the moon an 
experiencor or an agent. The gain is one-sided. The 
unconscious ‘Buddhi’ which was always active and 
dynamic and had lacked consebusness, has now been, 
by its association “with the ‘cit^akti’ supplied with 
what it previously lacked. It is now, ‘as if’ a 
conscious agent. ’&& 'Purusa* does not ^et benefit 
or suffer by this contact of a single reflection. It yet 
remains only a potential p^er of seeing without 
actual experience of seeing, reason why ‘Poru^* 
should make the mistake of taking uuou itself the 
fluctuations of 'Buddhi* as its o'wn, -^ch, by the 
way, is absolutely necessary for the happening of 
e:merience, is left unexplained. The moon need not 
taSe the fluctuations of water upon herself and 
sufler from it only because she is reflected on clear 
water. It is a favourite dogma of the 8ankhya-Yo^ 
to afflrm that the setive is not called the agent if it 
is unoonsoious, and the conscious also is not called 
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the agent if non-active. And so, now tha‘ the active 
‘Bndiii' has been ‘intelligised’ by reflection, the 
inactive consciousness too, has to be made active in 
order that the polarisation of their mutual influence 
be complete. 

Vacaspati's theory of a single reflection of 'Pumaa’ 
on ‘Buddhi’ due to a bond of suitability between the 
two, though a decided development of "fyasa^s theory 
of proximity, does not yet fully and adequately make 
experience possible, which, iu the onginal statement 
of the ‘Bhasya’ cousists in the ‘Purufa’s* taking upon 
itself the attributes belonging to the ‘Buddhi’. One 
can say, that whilo ^^caapati has intelligised the 
unintelligent 'Buddhi', he haa not yet ’materialised* 
or phenomeualised the transcendental 'cit^akti* of the 
'Puni^', when both of these processes are inevitable 
for experience. 

We therefore pass on to the fourth and the final 
stage of the development of a theoiy of e<perieucd 
in Sankhya-Yoga, viz,, to Vijaana-bhikiu’s theory of 
a double or mutual reflection.* 

VijfiHna-bbiksu thinks that, in order that experi¬ 
ence may take place i there shou d occur not only the 
roflection of the trascendental Turusa’ on the 'sattva’ 
of the 'Buddhi' but also of the reflected ‘Buddhi’ on 
the ‘Purusa*. So long a^ the inielligisod ‘Buddhi’ is 
not in its turn reflected on the ‘Puru^a’, the latter bss 
no chance of confusing the fluctuations of the formf'r 
as its own. There is thus, a mutual reflection of the 
one upon the other, due to the original bond of 
suitability between the ‘Purusa’ and the ‘Prakiti*. 
While the ‘Puru^’ casts its reflation on the ‘Buddhi’ 
and intelligises it, tbe reflected ^Buddhi* too casts its 
reflect^n on the transceudental ‘Puruia’ and pheno- 
meualises it. This leads to a mistaken transference of 
the attributes of consciousness on ‘Pzakrti’ and vice 
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and tbas foDowa experience. On aoconnt of 
this reflection of the *Buddhi’ upon the traaacendental 
‘Puru|a’, the ‘Puruaa’ miatekes the flactutitiona of the 
*Buddhi’ as belonging to itself, much in the same way 
as the moon may take the movement of the water 
as her own> if the reflected water is also reflected 
hack on the moon. 

We thus see, how the contact of the two trans* 
cendental ^iaktis’ leading to a oonfnaion be ween the 
nature of the *S66r’ and £e ‘seen’, hinted in ^Patafijali 
Sutras’ is succesaively explained by Vvasa throug^i 
the hypothesis of proximity in ins ^Bhd^a\ by 
Yacaspati through tho hypothesis of a single reflec¬ 
tion of the *Puru?a’ on the ‘Bnddhi’ in hie 'Vaiidradi' 
and finally hj ‘Vijfiana-hhiksu’ through his theoiy 
of mutual reflection of the one on the other in his 
*VarlUl(a\ It would have been observed in our 
account of the development, tliat, through all these 
different stages of the growth of a more and roore 
consistent theory, the earlier and the older is never 
discarded. The later theory arises out of a need of 
a further elucidation of &e accepted earlier one 
which is in all cases, taken as the basis for the new. 

But what is of special significance for a student 
of Sankhya-Yoga metaphysics, is to observe the effect, 
which t^ later theories as they grow more and 
more consistent, must necessarily have upon the 
original position of a strict and transcendental dualism. 
We find that the original transcendentalism of the 
Turusa’ and the Tiakrti’ is compromised and 
modified. The earlier and the vague su^stions of 
the * Sutra* and the ^Bhasya’ attempt an explanation 
of experience keeping the traTiacecdental nature of 
the ‘Puruea’ es pure ^cit^akti’ and not as *d^ta’ 
more or less intact, and unjeopardised, VIcaspati's 
theory too, of a single reflection of the ‘Puru@a’ on 
the ‘Buddhi*, is in conformity with the traditional 
8lnkhya-Yoga spirit of the txanscendeutal 'Purus's 
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being isolated ard lying wholly outride the range 
of experience; for the ‘PurD?a' still remains passive 
in intelligieing the ^Bnddbi' through its reflection. 
It is not yet the actual knower or feeler. Vapea- 
pati, by his theoiy of one-sided reflection, attempts 
for the last time, the difficult task of making 
experience possible while retaining the unmodiflably 
experionoeless and ^kevalin" nature of the Turusa', 
which has always been declared to be the orthodox 
view of the S5nkhya-Yoga. But we do not yet 
find the 'Purusa* commiiting the mistake of oonfu'ing 
the ‘vrtti’ of the *Buddhi’ as its own, which it 
mu^t, if experience on the part of the *Purusa* is 
to be adequately explained. 

In Vijfiena-bhiksu however, we come to a virtual 
desertion of the original position of the transcendental 
isolation of the Purofa, for the latter, not only throws 
reflection on the 'sattva’ but also receives a reflection 
in turn. It IS ibns, no better than an empirical self, 
and has no other ^svarupa’ but that of a ^dr^ta' and 
a ‘Bhokta’, for the relationship between the two is 
eternal, ^^at becomes then, one may ask, of the 
eternally ‘kevalin' nature of the ‘Pumsa’ ? 

The theory of ‘Vijfianabhiksu’ is no doubt the 
most consistent 6:^lanation of the problem of the 
'phenomenalising of the transcendental Purusa’ but 
the consistency is evidently achieved at the cost 
of a sacrifice of the transcendental nature of the 
‘Purusa*. It appears, that while the original, trans¬ 
cendental, and the unexplained dualism of the ^sutras’ 
fails to consistently explain experience, the later con¬ 
sistency and explanations fail to retain the dualism as 
is eviaent from an examination of the consequences 
of Vijfiana-bhikgu’s account of it. Consistency in a 
logical account of experience and absolute dualism 
of the transcendeutal and the phenomenal are not 
compatible. May it not be, that somehow, the trang- 
cen dental and U 2 e empiric^ elements of experience 
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both ©xJsfc 'within the ‘Puniaa* himself, by viitae 
of 'wUch he is both free and bound, an ej^eriencer 
and a ^kevalin’ both at the same time. Ihia change 
of emphasis from an Tmcompromising dualism to a 
aome-sort-of'jnomem, is not however, exMcted 
materially to af!eot the prospects of a logical solutioir 
of the problem of the ^orlgiDal fall’ of a transcendental 
piindple to the level of experience ; for that remains 
unsolved on the intellectual and the logical level 
as much for the Advaita Vedanta as for the dual 
Saukhya'Yoga. 

The common use here of the same logically 
une^lained concept of 'Avidya* on the part of both 
the Indian Monist and the Dualist, strongly suggests, 
that questions of absolute beginnings are beyond the 
pale of logic and reason which must be co}itent to 
work with the intermediary sphere between the two 
extremities o! absolute beginning and absolute end. 


CrUicim of ihe DvalistiG Theories :— 

We have seen the dualistic and the monistic 
attempts to interpret the relationship between cons- 
cioumess and unconsciousness. It now remains to 
estimate the relative merit of both monistic and 
dualistic explanations. We will hrst take the Sankhya- 
Yoga doctrine of the ‘Prakrti’ effecting the purpose 
of ‘Puru^a.’ (Puru^rtha). Dr. Johitston thinks that 
the theoiy is probably unkno'wn to the early Sankhya.* 
But whatever may nave been the reason for It vara 
Krisna’s taking up the theory, he does not give any 
satisfactory answer to the (Question why and how 
could the unconsciouB principle evolve into such 
a physiolc^cal mechanism as to suit the purpose of 
the ‘Puru|a*. 

If we look into the anatomy and the nervous 
system of man or lower animals of land or water, we 

* BSnkJtyo p. U. 
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are astonbhed ai the oonBietent and the perfect 
intetligenoe of the cinintelligent principle < And as 
remarked by Sankara, that a non-intelHgent thing 
without being guided by an intelligent being, should 
spontaneously produce effects capable of subserving the 
purpose of some intelligent person is nowhere observed 
in the world,* for only tbo intelligent can have the 
motive power and not the unintelligent, and whenever 
activity i$ found in the unintelligent, it is because 
of its direction by the intelligent. ‘Whatever moves 
or acts, does bo under the influence of intelligence'.f 

No activity can belong to the unintelligent. The 
Sankhya illustration of the milk of the cow is not 

E arallel, for the cow is an intelligent being, and lets 
» milk flow for the love of her calf. But Puru|a 
being indifferent ‘udasina’, there is no reason why 
the Fradhana should be Impelled to activity for h^s 
sake. It is therefore impossible to see why it should 
modify itself when the Fumia stands in no relation 
to it at all4 There should be no spontaneous activity 
on the part of the unconscious principle without the 
instramentality of an intelligent principle, and oven 
w})en the intelligent and the unintelligent co-operate, 
there is always to be found, a well regulated arrange¬ 
ment, for otfierwise, ‘why does not the unintelligent 
pass modify itself into milk when eaten by a bull 
just as it does wbm eaten by a cow ^ No category 
or purpose can be attributed as belonging to the 
unintfiUigent ‘Pradhana*.|| Activity has always a 


* 8>B‘ 2.2.1. ‘NacetaoaiB lokd fi9UaiciftdhiB^taiQ BvatAntram 
kuicidviti^ta puiufSctha oivartana eam&rtb&o Tikii^ vixftcaydd- 
dr^tam'. 

t 8.8.S. 

t 2.2.4. TuraB&3iu<hl^o.. Boapek^akam pradhlAam.. 
kadS^t paiinaxatB k4d^oian4 iiydti4d4yakl4m. 

§S.S. S.2.S. 'DbeaTsivft by apabhuktam ir^&di k$Ic!bhaTit 
na ptabi^a maixadu^ idyupabbuktam vi,'. 

1)S.B. 2.2.6. ‘Arthibb&T&t’. 
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reference to a purpose which is absent in the case of 
the ucintelligent. 

Even granting that the Fradhana could have a 
purpose, let us as2 what it could be. It could not be 
the enjoyment of the ‘Purusa’ as maintained by the 
Sankhya, for the ‘Parana' ie inherently incapable of 
feeling, and hence of ‘Bhoga’ and if zt coul<^ po8si< 
bly be capable of enjoyment, there would he no 
opportunity for release, for its union with the ‘Bhogya’ 
would be inseparable. If it be argued that the 
Prakrti would withdraw after the satisfaction of the 
‘Puruea’ as maintained in S. K. 59 and 68*^, that also 
would not be tenable, for the non-intelligent Pradhana 
cannot be aware of the lulhlment of the end. 

The conclusion therefore is that the unconscious 
cannot be related to the conscious by the relation of 
means and end tinlees it is the intelligence that is 
regarded as the spring of activity. But the Sankhya 
may still pass on to a new position that though the 
‘Purufa' cannot be active, it can nevertheless enjoy. 
But this new position too is hardly tenable. If 
the ‘Furu^a’ cannot be an active agent for fear of 
undergoing changes it cannot be an enjoyer al^o, for 
enjoyment involves the capacity to change as much 
as the activity to move or create. ‘There is no 
di^erence in the nature of the change required to 
make the Pumea a creator or an enjoyer’t for to be 
a creator and to be enjoyer both equally involve 
activity. It cannot bo said that the Puru^ is 
pure intelligence as well as has enjoyment, for either « 
the enjoy meet attributed to it is unreal or the Pumsa 
ceases to be static intelligence. Nor can it * be said 
that the said enjoyment really belongs to the refiec* 
tion of the 'Puru^a* in the ‘Sattva*, and not to the 
•‘Puruea’, for, ‘if such capacity does not affect the 

* 8. Eariia 69 and 68. 'VinirTartato prakrtih’. 

t SS. Vp. 6.8. 'Einoa bhoktftra Karlitrayor Tfljji- 

yayo vitasanupapatti]}’. 
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^uraga, the making of him the eojoyer is meaning¬ 
less’,* and if the miaeiy of enjoyment does not 
affeot the Puruse, all efforts for emancipation would 
become meaningless. Pure consciousnte^ therefore 
cannot be regarded to have either an end to fulfill, 
or feeling to enjoy, nor can unoonsciousiiess be related 
to it as its suitable means. 

Wo pass on now to the dualistio theory of proxi¬ 
mity. The first criticism of this position is that it 
involves the abandonment of the theory of the Puru- 
larfeba* as the motive force of Pradhana. To say that 
the ‘Pradhana’ moves to activity in order to serve 
^e purpose of ‘Pnrusa’ and to say that it moves 
just on aooonnt of proximity, are two different things. 

theory of proximity is however nn satis facto:^ 
in tself, for out of the permanence of proximity will 
follow a permanence of action, and there would be 
thus no liberation. Besides, the two cases of the 
proximity of the macnet and the iron, and the 
Pradhana, and the Purusa are not quite parallel. 
The proximity of the magnet and the iron is not 
pennanent and depends on certain adjuncts and acci¬ 
dents which are absent in the case of the Pradluna 
and the Pnru^a. 

The Pradhana being nou-intelligent and the soul 
indifferent, and there being no third principle to 
connect them, there can no connection between 
the two-t 

No logically satisfactory reason of the relation 
between consciousness and unconsciousness can there¬ 
fore be advanced on the duaiistic hypothesis. So 
long as we do not admit a higher and a oomprehensive 
reality oi which both consciousness and uncon¬ 
sciousness are aspects, the question of their wonder* 

* S£- Praina 6.8. Toiufasya viie$ibbSv$ bhoki^tra kalpan^ 
nartbakyat'. 

"tSS. 2.8.7. ‘Fradhanas^caitacyat poru^isya ca adlsioyftt 
tf’Iyaaya oa tayo^Bambandbayiluiabiii^tsambaiidhanupapatti]^’, 
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fnlly poffect cO‘Op6r&tioQ must remain tmeolved. 
The naive duaham of mind and matter 'which is 
pc^fcUy natural to onr minds cannot stand 
oriticifim of the difficulties of a ‘iertium (fuid' ■which 
we require to connect the two absolutely mdependent 
entities. If the hypothesis of a ‘iertium quid' be 
unsatisfactory, we ^ave no alternative but to dis* 
tinguish the subject and the object only within 
one universal whole. The monist, therefore, discords 
the hypothesis of an independent principle of the 
unconscious as altogether unnecessary fox the 
following reasons:— 

(1) There is no reason why unconsciousiiess 
should at all move, or having moved, should at all 
stop. In one case, activity is unexplained, in the 
other, activity is perpetnal. 

(2} The unconscious is not capable of well 
designed and purposive movement. Intelligence alone 
can start or stop activity. 

Let us now examine in brief the monistic posi* 
tion. Granti:^ that there is no unconsciousness, 
how does unisary and distinctionless consciousness 
create distinctions and the *prai)afi 9 a' of the Samsara ? 
By the hypothesis of IBya. ‘It became that which 
is knowledge and that which is devoid of knowledge,* 
Bat motion cannot be reconciled ‘with the doctrine 
of an ali'pervading conscionsness too. If ^Pradhana’ 
cannot start the initial and the onginal move for 
lack of first impulse, nor can the ‘Brahman* do it 
for exactly identical reason, because he is perfect. 
We saw tlut the monist answer to the question of the 
origin of unconsciousness was based on the distinction 
between the two aspects of the Atman, vis, the 
‘one unconditioned, and the other, assuming distino* 
tions imposed upon it by Avidya,! and that the 

*Tat#. 2.6. ‘Tfrt tadsr&UQpiirii&t, tadaoupraviija* 

TijaimciTijfi&naiD ca aburat'. 

t Praino 6,6. ^^asy&pT^tmauQ 'Vldja,.. 83. 
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Aimaa was held to be a creator in his second aspect. 
Bnt as against this, it has often been said that the 
concept oE AvidyS is only dualism through the back 
door. No reason is found 'why the ultimate cons¬ 
ciousness should be either obscured or overpowered. 
Whatever is sought to be achieved by ‘Pradl^a* 
in Sankhya, is here sought to be thrust on 
shoulders of Avidya. When Sankara argues that 
‘the highest self of the Vedanti'^t which is char¬ 
acterised by the non-activity in its inherent nature 
and at the same time, by moving power iaheront in 
Maya is superior to Sankhya',* the only reasoti of 
the argument seen^ to be that erne is superior to 
iux, for how can non-activity and activity both 
exist in the same entity, without making it lose 
one or the other of these characteristics. The 
principle of Maya as a connecting link between 
consoiousness an^ unconsciousness is, therefore, just 
either a convenience of absolutism, or an indication 
only of the uiisatisfactoriness of the dualistio hypo¬ 
thesis. The fundamental problem of the initial start 
of pluralism or of the union of duality remains 
unsolved. But these charges do not much 'worry the 
monist who admits that the mystery of the nncon- 
sciousuess clears up only when we actually become 
one with the Absolute ; till then his hypothesis alone 
remains to be logically the least unsatisfactory. 

Conclusion: 

We have examined the Advatta Vedanta and 
the Saokhya-Yoga views of the relationship between 
conecionstiess and unconsciousness in detail, for these 
two schools believe in the independent and eternal 
existence of consciousness as uncaused and unpro¬ 
duced. It is interesting to note how both these 
systems inspite of theix great divergence in theix 
ontology come to the following similar conclusions, 

* S.B. 2.2.T. *P&r&mitmaii&9ta syarupay^pohay^ auda^- 
yam, miya Tyaplkayam ca praTartakatvam itydstyatitayab** 
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so far as the question of the relationship of cons¬ 
ciousness and unconsciousness is concerned 

According to the non-dual Vedanta, consciousness 
which atone exists is abo^e the category of relation 
{which implies the existence of two entities) because 
in the case of the ultimate consciooBriess, the other 
term of the relation is absent. It therefore exists 
as the ground of all relations, in itself non-relational. 
The dUtinction of consciousness and uncoseiousnoas 
is illusory, and unconsciousness only appears due to 
our limitation of vision or to our lack of knowledge 
and discrimination. In reality, there is no uncons* 
ciousness with which conscionsness could be related. 
^Avidya* makes us leel as if unconsciousness did exist. 
This Avidya is a destructible entity, and in propor¬ 
tion as it is destroyed, the realm of unconsciousness is 
also destroyed. Almost the same con be said on bebali 
of the Sankhya-Yoga dualistic position too. For in 
this dualistic metaphysics, even though the uncon¬ 
scious exists as eternally and independently as the 
consciousness itself, in reality, the conscious ^Purnsa’ 
exists isolated, unrelated and unattached, and so 
long as the Purusa is not in reaZ% rdated to nn- 
eonsoions Frakrti, tbe mere existence of the latter 
does not in any way affect the real oatuie of the 
Purusa. The mutual relationship of the two according 
to Saiik^a-Yoga, is not in the truest interests 
of the 'Purufa', and is to be got rid of, for the ideal 
of the Porufa remains ' Isolation ^ Attachment is 
the result of non-discrimination about the true nature 
of the Purusa as *kevala’ and 'nsahga’, and the non¬ 
discrimination having been destroyed, the reality of 
the unattached isolation of the conscioufi principle 
leturm to itself. 

Our conclusion therefore is that idealistic Monism 
and Dualism both meet in their common concept of 
consciousness as ‘Kevala’ and 'Buddha' and that they 
further meet iu their affirmation that tbe cause of 
relationahip and the oonfuaion of conscioosnees with 
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the Tiflconsciousnesfi lies in a princsiple of non-discri- 
mkation. They differ only in making this principle 
of non-discriiaination (called by whatever name, Maya 
or Prakiii) reside (in some form) either mthin the 
conscious principle or outside it. 

The non-dual Ved^ta denies that the pmoiple of 
Don-diacrimination could exHt out.dde ‘Bialiman*. 
The Sankhya-Yoga denies that it could belong to 
the ‘Purasa’. If we ignore this difference, tliey both 
agree in the fundamental reality of consciousness as 
uni'elated to unconsciousness, and both support the 
view that the ultimate consciousness is experience* 
less. In reality, there is no experience, xhe self, 
though not in experience seems to be in experience.*' 
Experience is not the highest concept of philoso¬ 
phical thought, though it is the last concept of 
the practical reason. 

Experience, according to both the monist and 
the dn^ist, does not exist in the ultimate stage of 
deliverance. For the monist, experience docs not 
exist for lack of duality, aJid for the dualist, it 
does not exist for lack of unity. They both have 
to provide for their polar realities in order to make 
experience possible, for experience is polar, but they 
both must also lose it, for the ultimate reality is 
a-polar and a-logical. Polarity is a feature of the 
empirical existence alone. Tho peculiarity of Hindu 
metaphysics lies in pointing towards this noa-polar 
and transcendental and alog^cal nature of the highest 
roality as agaimt the polar and the logical nature 
of the empirical reality. But the crux of the problem 
of the transcendental consoiousness is that, if the 
soul has in reality no connection with the physical 
principle, it never gets really connected and ex¬ 
perience remains unaccounted for. On the other 
hand, if the soul is in reality connected, it would Le 

* VB. 1.8^. 'V^aithioft dtte tu sati, tathipi bbavaoU na 
taths*. 
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irapossibld at any stage to this connection. 

We are thus, in the horns oi a dilemma. Either the 
experiences oi the mundane life are impossible, or 
)ibe;ation from it is an impossibility. 

!rhe dualist metaphysician has the difficulty of 
the connection of the two independent and isolated 
principlea, while the monist lias the difficulty of 
separating and splittii^ up the unity into its polar 
duality which can alone make experience possible. 
In either case, i.e. either in an absolute separation of 
the conscious and the unconscious principle, or in an 
absolute identity of the two, we are led to the same 
difficulty, and the Advaita ‘AvidyS’ or the Sankhyian 
'Pradhana’ do but little to solve this diffici^ty, 
strongly suggesting that the difficulty is logically 
insoluble, and is a necessary feature of the limita¬ 
tion and the finitude of our minds. Remaining the 
Viua’ that we are, we cannot hope to solve the 
mystery of the relation of the Atman to Avidyl, for 
if we could understand the relation we must be 
beyond the two.* No sooner the true VidyS dawns, 
all doubts are at rest. 

The problem is frankly considered to be insoluble 
at the intellectual level. Logic does not carry us to 
the very last end of our quest for ultimate reality, 
for it inevitably works by creating distinctions and 
antinomies. The supra-rationalists of the East 
therefore, believe in an intuition whioh is a higher 
mtegration of intellect, also called divine vision, or 
'samyag darhna\ in which alone the Absolute in its 
totality is revealed to the pure in heart. 


^ IS.S. 1B5. A. 3 . 3 . toL 94. 'ca bi 
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THE EPILOGUE, 


A ResutnA ;— 

We have wme to the end of onr enquiry on the 
*Nafwre of consciousness* according to ffindu philo- 
sophera. It remaitis only to eu^st a few special 
features of the trend of our conclusions in contrast 
to the similar speculations in Western philosophy. 
But before we pass on to these suggestions, it is 
necessary to refresh our roemory in brief of the main 
issues around which important distinctions on con¬ 
sciousness have always centred in Hindu philosophy. 

The first main issue about oonsclousness has been 
the independence of its existence. The Advaita 
Vedanta and the dualistic Sankhya-Yoga, both taking 
their inspiration from the immoral Upanisads^ have 
alike declared the independent, uncaused, and the 
eternal existence of an absolute principle of con¬ 
sciousness which is conscious by its inherent nature 
*5t»arSpa’ and existe as pure ‘cinmaira'. The early 
N. Y. Be>i lists like Gautama and Kane da, ending 
with the later Jayanta and Sndbara» not seeing the 
conscious prindple functioning independently in 
*laukika vyavahara* without the aid of the condi¬ 
tions of the internal and the external sense organs, 
declared that conscioi^ness had a conditional and a 
dependent existence in the sense of being produced 
only by a conjunction of circumstance?. Thus, 
what w^ to the idealist merely a condition for 
the *laukika' manifeF'.tation of an already existing 
consciousness, was taken by the N. Y. Kealists to be 
the very cause of its generation. It was obvious to 
the idealist that certain truths exist by their own 
right even when they are not manifested due to the 
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alwence of suitable conditions. To give only an 
illustration, sounds aro believed to exist even when 
they do not come, either within a particular range 
of hearing, or in contact wilh ears. The particular 
range of space or the contact with the instrument 
of hearing does not originate and create souiid, bat 
only manifests what nevertheless existed previous to 
these arrangements of the receptive conditions. 

Similarly, consciousness abo, which exbte eter^ 
nally as a postulate of the possibility of knowledge 
prior to the conditions of its manifestation b only 
made known and not produced by its conditions. 
The Beeli't insists that if consciousness existed inde¬ 
pendently, it would be manifested too independently 
without the aid of the body nnd the sense orgnns, 
which obviously not being the case, independent 
existence could not be conceded to it. In tbb 
discussion about the independent exbtence of cons- 
ciouf^ness without the aid of the body and the senses, 
the phenomeDon of the (seeming or the real] nncon- 
scionsnea^ in deep sleep naturally com^ to occupy 
an important place, for the conscious principle is 
supposed to exist there at least shorn off its conditions 
of the body and the senses. 

In the determination of this independent nature 
of consciousness and its relation to the cogniser, a 
very important role is played by a diatinctian drawn 
between the quality ‘guiyt' and the ^essence’ ‘svarupa* 
of an object, and the qaeatiou is asked, what exactly 
is the relation between the conscious principle and 
its consciousness ? i.e. between the 'Xtman’ and 
its ‘jndna*, ‘samvii' or ‘Anuhhiiti\ or to put it in 
Yoga terminology, between 'Purit^a* and the 'Dri 

The N. V. Realbts here supported Prabha- 
kara and Bamannja, declare that consciousness is 
only the ‘dharma’ of the Atman, and not its inherent 
while Sankara Yedlnta, and the Saniya- 
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Yoga are emphatio in affirming a relation of iden¬ 
tity HMalmya^ between Atma and 'cif and between 
Pnrasa and ‘seeins’ or the principle and its func¬ 
tion, wi^out which identity the conscious principle 
is virtually made unconscious. I! ‘ooitorM/o/o’ is 
only a ‘pwna’ of the Atman, then it is only tha 
unconscious or (he ‘jada’ which has an independent 
existence, and the ca%t<xnya' appears only intermit¬ 
tently and adventitiously, i.o. is 'd^antuka' for it 
is the smrupa alone which is indestyuctible and not 
the ‘guw\ It is this tljeory of the hi^eparability 
of the essence of consciousness from its principle 
(the Atman) which has enabled the Hindu Idealbita 
to tackle the problem of unc inaciousness in ‘Susupti’ 
perhaps with better success than the Western 
Idealists.^ 

The second great issue wliich looms large in a 
discussion on consciousness hy Hindu philosoplurs, is 
its epistemological self’illnminecy or ‘SvaidJ^pralxa’ 
iaii)a\ A state of cognition carries its own cogni- 
sibility along with itself. Conseiousnese U a self- 
luminous light which illumluates itself aud the test 
of the world. If fo consebnaness was denied the 
function of self-luminosity and if it needed another 
consciousness to illumine itself, cognition would never 
start, and the whole world, it is contended, would 
remain plunged in tho darkness of non-apprehension. 
Even tlie theory of the subsequent cogmtioii of 
cognition *anvvyat:aidya' establishes the self-cogni- 
sibility of the last cognition. This concept of the 
self-luminosity of consciousness supports an impor¬ 
tant concept of the immediate intuition of cons¬ 
ciousness *aparoksaiwi' and its uniqueness *any(Uva\ 
It is the Mimansa philosophy which has contributed 
specially to the 'Svaiaf^prdkdhiwi' of cognitions. 
This part of onr discussion is rather new from 
the point of view of Western Philosophy, where, 


Vii« Chapter IV. 
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though we have a uniqueness attributed to conscious¬ 
ness by the Idealist in so far as it is the ultimate 
authority of all presentations, we do not have a view 
of consciousness which is at once self-revealing and 
the source of all l^it in the universe without which, 
either all the world would be enveloped into an 
unconsciousnees, or would not come out of a logical 
see-saw of an infinite regress of perceptions. 

If consciousness was not self-luminous, there 
would be no possibility of an immediate appr^enaion, 
and all knowledge would for ever be condemned to 
remain mediate m the sense of always dependmg on 
other instruments for its apprehension, which would 
negate the possibility of absolute knowledge or perfect 
y’ndno*. The concept of consciousness as self-revealing 
and as the source of all revelation goes a step further 
than the idea of consciousness in Western Idealism. 

The next important point and perhaps the most 
importatit one about the nature of consciousness, is 
iU double aspect of a transcendental and m empirical 
existence< Even when it is conceded that conscious¬ 
ness has an independent and an eternal existence, 
the question remain^ whether its nature is exactly as 
is revealed in our introspective consciousness, or is it 
in any way different and apart from what it appears 
in ‘Lauhika Dr^tV On introspection, consciousness 
appears to be a dynamic principle quickly succeeding 
one state of fiuctuation after another and yet strangely 
bound and limited to tbe self-same principle of 
individuality and ego-hood which owns them all as 
iis own. The unchanging and the changing aspects 
of coQsciousnoBs exist in a mysterious coalition. Tbe 
question is, which of the two is the truest nature of 
consciousness ? 

It is exactly here that Hindu Philo sopl^ strikes 
a rather distmotive note. It declares that it is neither 
the unchanging nor the changing alone which is the 
haria oi expetwnce. But it is the coalition into one 
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of botli the Ranging and the tincban^ng conscious¬ 
ness which is the bteis of experience within which 
alone the distinotiona oi the subject and the object, 
and the ‘Dr^a' or of the experiencer and the 
experienced, the ‘Bhoktr* and the ‘Bhogya’ can be 
made. The nnchanging cousoionsness which exists is 
non-active ‘oit saUd' is alike the presnppositbn of 
the changing states of conaoionsness as well as of the 
feeling of egoity and personality. 

This unchanging consciousness unites not with its 
changing ooonterparfe in its transcendental aspect, 
where it exists as ‘Kutastha’, ‘Asahga’ and ‘Kevala’ 
even aa the lamp continues to illumine the stage in 
the self-same way as before, even when all the play* 
ers have withdrawn. This nuchanging consciousuees 
jg non-active and self-same, for activity implies non- 
ctemity and limitation which is found only in a state 
oi ezpeiience where one object stands in relation of 
opposition to the other. What therefore standa in 
the Yoga terminol<^ as ^Kevala^ because it is 
absolutely isolated from its ‘other’, stands in the 
Advaita terminoloCT as pure jnasvarupa' ox 
mdira\ or It is called ‘fekai’ because it is that 

which is *ai>ikriya\ never modihed, and because it ia 
always ‘Sdk^l* (^y of itself, there beii^ nothing else 
for it to see, having seen itself in ‘all*, and there 
being left no bther' for it to see. 

This transcendental consciousness is therefore free 
from the sense of personality and experience both in 
the Advaita Vedanta and the daalistic Sankhya-Yoga. 

Here in this unchanging, immobile, and non¬ 
active coDScioiMeSfl, “all opposites are overcome, and 
all successions are embraced in a successionless 
consciouaneas*'.* This ‘Kutaatha Saksin* of the 
non-dual Vedanta and the ‘Kevalin’^ of the Yc^a, 
differs from the transcendental consciousness of the 

• Radhakihlisaii. Indian PWio«opi/. V61.1. p. 588. 
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Western Philoaophera according to whom the Abaolate 
is conceded as either identity in difTerenoe, unity in 
plurality or harmony in discord and which is only 
a higher kind of experience. In W^tera Idealism, 
the Absolute and the relative are in a way both 
inter-dependent on one another. While the relative 
and the conditioned needs the Absolute and the 
unconditioned, the latter needs the former as much. 
The Absolute is as inconceivable without the world 
as the world without the Absolute. But not so in 
Hindu Idealim, where the absolute is absolutely 
absolute, so that, while the world would not exist 
without it, it exists in its own right. 

The transcendental conscioasness of the Bdndus 
which is 'Kevalin* and 'Asahga' and which exists as 
pure and as just itselj is in no relation whatever, 
either of identity or of difference with any other 
thing, for either there is nothing else beside it (as in 
Ve(^ta) or there has been effected an ab^hite 
separation with the ^other’. (as in Yoga). 

This concept of consciousness ^ non-active, as 
a mere witness standing aloof, and 'Kevala', and 
which is not to be conceived in terms of experience 
at all, appears to be an abstraction which is difficult 
to jn8ti|7 without losing any intelligible hold upon 
the concept. But the general difficulty in our con- 
far ming to this way of tho^ht is due to our looking 
at it the Western view point. Experience is 
the last word in Western Philosopl^, and self- 
consciousness is the highest concept of Western 
Absolutifim. Starting &om the standpoint of the 
intellect which grasps truths only in distinctions 
of the subject and the object, the conclusions about 
the hnality of a world of experince and of self- 
consciousness as the highest form of oonsciousness 
are inevitable. But experience is certainly not the 
last word with Hindu Philosophers according to 
whom aqieriesoe has its roots in the opposites 
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'dvandva* of the subject and the object, the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed 'which atate itself cannot be 
ultimate, for it cannot explain itself. 

Deeper than the realm of the phenomenal ex¬ 
periences of knowledge, feelinc and action and the 
consciousness of self-hood is the realm of just ‘own 
being' (Atma svarupa) which is completely devoid 
both of the huotua'tions of experience howe'ff’er 
sublime in themselves they mi^t be, and of the 
self-consciousnesg however intensive. Even the artistic 
and the religious consciousness however intensive 
are not the ^Kaimlya state of the Yoga, or the* 
^Brahnaj^na' of the Advaita-VedanJa, for th^ are 
still within the realm of a kind of 'experience*. 
Similarly, God abo in Hindu philosophy is on the 
side of experience, thon^ that expenence is divine 
and not human. Tbo activity of creation and 
destruction ascribed to ‘J^vora* is, after all, on the 
plane of experience and cannot be very remote from 
the empirical character of existence. But the 
‘Brahma* or the ‘Kevalbx* is above even the divine 
experience. ‘God is not identified with the Pum^a 
(Deus otiosus) but with the Prakrti.* 

The concept of an aloof, detached, and non- 
active consciousness eternally existing as unmodified 
and unmodifiable puszlos many a reader of Indian 
Philosophy and they have asked, how can the variety 
and the dynamism of phenomenal experience arise 
from the unitary or the non-active consciousness, or 
at anj7 rate, how can the unchanging and the Saks! 
consciousness attach itself to the obliging states 
and yet maintain its transcendental nature ? The 
answer is that we do not know how exactly is the 
world of 'Samsara’ based upon the immobile 
Absolute nor do we know exactly the bond of union 
that holds together the immortal and the unmoving 
witness - consciousness and the flowing changes of 


* Terms in Siakt ^ascendii in B. (H0. B. Hoimana 
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coDsoionsnesB. We only know And are sure that 
withoQb the urtchangmg Brahma there would be no 
‘Samsara’*'. Here we touch upon an axiom which is 
considered insoluble at the mtellectual level where 
we can only intellectually understand that the trans¬ 
cendental conecicmBness is the very ground and the 
pre-supposition of all the changing names and forms 
of its ^Samara prapahca'. The ^^sara would not 
exist ii its background of the transcendental support 
of the Absolute coosciousness is taken away or is 
completely removed^ but not so the trancsendental 
consciousness which continues to exist when all the 
conditions of the empirical life are resolved and 
vanish. 

This nature of the transcendentaJ consciousness 
is not to be realized by logic and intellect for in 
truth^ it is not a concept, but a supra-rational reality 
of being. It always transcends our finite thought. 
It is for that reason not a mere abstraotion for it is 
experiencable. According to the Hindu Philosophy the 
intellectual is not the only form of experience. The 
limit of our tbou^t is not' the limit of our experience, 
it is the limit only of one form of experience. Logic 
cannot carry vm to the end in our search for l£e 
ultimate reality, for logic works only so long as the 
distinctiona of the subject and the predicate last, 
beyond which is the world of the non-different 
transcendental consciousness of which we have only 
the Bupra-intellectual and an immediate intuition 
without the feeling of the ‘other'. 

Throughout our discussion on the nature of 
transcendental consciousness and on the relation 
between transcendental and phenomena) consciousness, 
a reference to the inadequacy of logic and discursive 
intellect m^t have been noticed with regard to 
a satisfactory solution of the problems raised; but 
they have not been made as a device or as tactics of 
the dialeotitian to evade the issue. Hindu Philosophy 

* fiuKon YoL I. p. 688. 
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which is 90 fond of indulging in the niceties of logical 
subtlities would not have been guilty of scant 
coitttesy to logic. And, therefore, the references to the 
fimttide of our inlellect and the limitations of logic 
which appear to be cutting easily the guardian knot 
of the ultimate r^toblems, are in reality based upon 
deep-rooted faith only in the competency of a 
vision fuller and more immediate than that of logic, a 
kind of ^samyak Dariand' which alone can resolve 
all doubts. Logic md intellect are only parts of a 
man’s being and not his whole being. It is, here 
a^dn, that Hindu Idealistic attitnde differs from its 
Westeru counterpart. 

For the attainment of the Absolute conscious¬ 
ness, Logic and theoretical thinking have an inde¬ 
pendent status of autonomy in Western Philosophy 
which they are deprived of in Hindu thought. A way 
of thinking has got to give place ut some stage to a 
way of living. Logical coDF^ciousness is not the whole 
of consciousness. As the mere consciousness of 
sensibility of an animal separates him from the 
conceptual self-consciousness of a human being, so 
does &e merely logical consciousness of man separate 
him from the ^darlcma' of a 

The Philosophy of India, therefore, takes its 
stand not upon the merely analytical logic but on 
the inherent wholeness of the spirit. There is 
something transcending the logical consciousness 
which may be called by any name of, intuition, 
revelation, cosmic consciousness or God-visaon”, and 
which we may not be able to describe very adequa¬ 
tely, but which, we are sure, has a “wider com¬ 
pass and a purer iflumination”*, and which is a better 
instrument than logic for the grasp of the ultimate 
truth, the *Satyam’. It may be asked at this stage : 
do$3 rational philosophy in India then merge into a 
mystic vision and is logic only a futile pursuit ? We 

* Indian Philosophy. To!. I. p. 25. 
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odjmofc enter into these questions just here, but thu 
much can certeinly be said, that pure reasoning is 
generally not the last and the most successful way 
of approach to this hidden truth for the Hindus, 

The wholen^s of life cannot be split up into 
two compartments of a merely intellectual cogni- 
tbn and a spiritual vision of the Absolute, so that, 
while the intelleot tries to unde»tand ultimate pro¬ 
blems of life, the moral and the spiritual oonsolou- 
sneas is left to itself. May be, on the contrary, that 
it is only throx^ a moral and a spiritual ^sadhana’ 
that the intellectual seeker can hope to att^ the 
vision of the absolute truth. And though an intel¬ 
lectual grasp of the ultimate reality is possible, it 
is not enough. It is only a stepping stone to the 
higher stage of ^Sadhanl', or spiritual realisation in 
which abne the highest reality is fuUy revealed. 
The realisation of tM Absolute caimot dawn upon 
us unless we have attained to a stage of perfect 
harmony between our vital, mental and psychical 
beings, and have by constant meditation and 
^sadhana' purihed our being enough to receive the 
intuition of the transcendental. 

This is the reason why the Upanisads have laid 
such emphasis on ‘Up^azJi’. 'Upasana alone, as a 
*logico'magical faith in the efdcacy of participation^* 
can put us into a right attitude towards being a ht 
receptacle of the illummation of the final truth. It 
elevates our feeling and widens the compass of our 
receptibility and makes it better suited to receive 
the visLOD of the Absolute consciousness whi(^ is a 
unique experience in 6S much as It implies the free¬ 
dom of consciousness from the polarity of knowledge 
and all psychic mutations. 

That a truth is realisable by actual sadhana, 
does not necessarily imply that all theoretical efforts 

* B. BflimiMin. ‘Soma basic pEmd|ilss of Hinda PbUosoph/. 
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are futile. Hindu thiolung on the other hand, 
uaequivoeally asserts that the rational and moral 
8t^M of life are an inte^l part of that h^^t 
spiritual attainmeut in “wliich the true ‘Suar^w* of 
the 'Atman’ is to be immediately intuited. The 
spiritual life is not to be realised in a oouteotless 
vacuum devoid of rational or moral subsistence. 
Imspite of the many repetitioi^ legarding the limits 
of merely discnxsive reasoning, Hindu thoi^t is never 
absolutly sceptical about the relative value of it. 

The scriptures declare that the problem of con¬ 
sciousness is one of the most elusive of truths whose 
secMt is hidden '‘m deep cavity'’. It is a Imot 
which is to be unravelled with great effort, the 
path of tho traveller being more difficult than walk' 
mg on the sharp od^s of a razor. That is whv, 
it is said, that out of a thousand that listen, only 
a few understand and out of the few that under¬ 
stand, only one or two realise it. ^nce the sa^s 
appeal to the spiritual insight side hy side with 
intellectual understanding. Discriminating scrutiny is 
the second stage but tl^ too is a prelu^ary stage 
for a higher intuitive perception of the whole. 

Another important trait of Hindu thought has 
been to declare that the supposed mental and the 
psychical of the Western Tliouglit are in reality only 
material. Ordinarily, in W^tem Philosophy, there 
is recognised a dualism beWeen matter and mind 
which are held to belong to qualitatively two different 
levels. In man, his body and the sense organs ate 
supposed to be material^ but tho psychological com- 
pies of his mind and egoity, sensations, thonghts and 
feelings are supposed to be entirely unlike the 
material existence, and are held to be mental as 
opposed to the p^sicah It is this accepted dualism 
oftOT e^rMsed ty ‘What is mind ?’ ‘no matter', and 
‘What is matter?^ ‘never mind’, which is sought to 
be explained by the various theories of materialism. 
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spirikialtBiZ], interaction and parallelism between mind 
and matter. But straogel^ enough, no snch separa¬ 
tion is made between mind and matter in Hindu 
Philosophy in general. 

The reason is that, both the material and the 
mental l^ve alike the same material basis, and 
are the different modidcations o{ the same ultimate 
Tradhana’. No separation is therefore made between 
one fhenomeMfi and another or between one kind of 
modif cation and another. A distinction is however, 
allowed between the material and the mental, resting 
merely on the degree of subtility ‘sfifc^wofd* and 
fineness retained in the process of modification. But 
while no separation is made between one phenomenon 
and the other which are only distinct having a common 
source, a separation is made between phenomenon and 
noumenon which are not only distinct but absolutely 
separate end do not have a common sonrce. 

To illustrate our point, let ns take the Sankhya- 
Yoga. In this s^tem, the intermediate mental 
of *manas', ‘buddhi* and 'ahafikara*. (between the 
noximenal *Puru|a’, which is pure 'cit ^akti’ and the 
^sthula’, ‘^arira' which is pure matter) is held to be 
as material and unconscious as the ‘darira’ itself, for 
they are all the modifications of the same 'Pradhana'. 
They may be classed as mental and material on 
account of differences in function and the fineness 
of form, yet genericalfy, they belong to the same 
genus, ‘avyakta’. As l5r. Heimann says, 'Intellect, 
35 according to Sankbya, not an emanation of the 
spirit or of the Turusa’ as we may expect, hut of 
Prak^ or the primary matter. Even Ahahkara or 
the principle of individuation of consciousness is the 
product of the root matter’*. And though th^ 
nre distinguished between themselves as materi^ 
and mental, they are together and in common 

* B. HeiniMm. oj Pinion'. 
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separated as *(ic€tana’ from the ‘Puruia' which 
alone is the source of oonsciouaness or The 

supposed mental entity par excellence, i.e., the 
^Buddbl’, which in perception takes upon itself the 
forms of the estetnal object remains unconsoious till 
it has received the rofiection of the transcendental 
consciousness of the ‘I^msa’. This transcendental 
principle of consciousness, the Turusa/ is so aloof 
and separated that it does not in itself share the 
qualities either of the root principle of unconscious 
*Pradbana’ or of its phenomenal mental modi' 
hcations. Thus the dualism in Sankhya-Yoga is not 
between the physical and the mental as we have in 
W^tern philosophy, hot th^ is in it a dualism of 
quite another sort, viz., the dualism of the transcen* 
dental and the phenomenal consciousness, for the 
iromutable and the 'Kevala' consciousness is absolutely 
different m qusdity from the mutable and the pheno* 
menal consciousness which has the distinctions of the 
*grahUr\ and the *grdhya'. The diffemce is not 
between phenomenal consciousness (mind) anduncons* 
clousness (matter), both of which are the evolates of 
the same seed, but between the transcendental 
consciousness and phenomenal consciousness, i.e. 
between ‘Parasa* as *dr$amdird' and 'Puru^a* as 
*Fratyaydniipa4yay, or jrraHsamvedV. 

It may be said that since the dualism remains 
in any case, it is immaterial whether it is between 
mind and matter or between xxund and *Piiru|a’. 
But this change of emphasis has^ a signihcance. Its 
importance lies in the fact that if we emphasise the 
western dualism of mind and matter, we miss the 
si^fi canoe of the truth of the transcendental con* 
sciousness, and have a tendency to confuse mind 
itself with the transcendental consdousness. But in 
Yoga philosophy on the contrary, we emphasise the 
transcendental nature of consciousness and treat the 
difference between phenomenal consciousness and 
matter *ac6tana* as of little consequence, both being 
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equally far from the true nature of the transoend- 
ental ‘Purusa*. Por after all, the coDscdousneas of 
the peyohical apparatus of the ^manoa’, *haddhi and 
‘ahaukara’, ia only a reflected oonsciousnesa and not 
consciousness se. Nothing that assumes conscious¬ 
ness or takes it upon itself as a ruction or a i^e 
can be truly conscious. In SSnkhya-Yoga, there 
cannot be a dualism between phenomenal oonsiouBneBS 
and phenomenal matter, for the Tnrusa* is not 
phenomenally conscious (being always 'Kevala), and 
the *Pradhana’ is not phenomenally matter, because 
it is not yet modifled into either the ‘Bhutas or the 
‘Buddhi’ or the ‘Ahank5ra^ And since the Turuia’ 
is incapable of modification, and must ever remain 
only ^Eevala\ it foUows that both the phenomenal 
consciousness and matter must go over to the side of 
the *^radhana^ This will explain, how, looking from 
the transcendental height of the ‘Kevala\ and 'sattd 
mdlra^ consciousness, the Hindus iiele^ted the realm 
even of the highest phenomenal oonaciousness to the 
status of a ‘hey a*. 

Almost the same can be said from the standpoint 
of the Advaita Vedanta. In this system too, the 
dualism is not between mind and matter, or between 
consciousness and unconscionsn^s since the latter 
does not in any real sense exist. What exists is only 
the imchar^^, immutable, nou-diflerentiated and 
Absolute consciousness or the 'Kutastha saksV. The 
dualism therefore is, again, between this unchanging 
tianscendental consciousness and the phenomenally 
c bangipg, differentiated and the particularized oon* 
Bciousness, i.e., between the ‘niJkriya‘ ^kUiasffia* and 
the ‘mrvi^e^a ok' on the one hand, and the *samiesa\ 
the ‘hriydwn' consdousnese on ^e other hand, the 
reality of which also is too obvious to be disputed. 
It is interestii^ to note that even though there is no 
uneonsciousness in the Advaita way of thinking, yet 
here ako, from the transcendental standpoint^ the 
phonomenal consciousness which in some sense %s, is 
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relegated to the status of a ^heya\ i.e. as something 
to he transcended and got rid of, stroi^ly soggesting 
that phenomenal oouBciousness has been eguat^ ‘with 
matter as a general tendency m Hindu Idealism sa 
cohtraeted with Western Idealism where phenomenal 
oonsoiousness is itself contrasted with matter. 

Oux conclusion is, that the Idealistic Hindu 
thought, though it distinguishes between the trans¬ 
cendental consciousness, the phenomenal conscions- 
ness and uuconsciousnesB, has a tendency to contrast 
transcendental consciousness with both the unconscio¬ 
usness and the phenomenal consciousness bracketted 
into one. In this analysis of consciousness, it is a 
supra-bnman and cosmic consciousness which is 
the culminatbg standpoint from where even the 
transcendental consciousness of Western Idealism 

E ars as a man-limited Idealism. This type of 
lism, transcending the highest consciousness of 
man as man is typically Hindu, suggesting that the 
Hindn frame of mind has been far more elastic than 
the western one and brix^ thereby to our notice possi¬ 
bilities from which the restricted trend of our western 
thinking has debarred itself. 

Western Philosophy, starting as it does from the 
antbxopo-centric standpoint of ‘‘man as the measure 
of all things”, has its highest transcendentalism only 
as the highest apex of the base of Empiricism. It has 
not arrived at the Hindu transcendentalism of either 
the *"Brdhmajmna" of ‘Advaita* or the ‘Kaivalya’ 
of the Sbukhya-Yoga whose characterisation even as 
'Sacc^idnontJa* is only figurative, and with reference 
to which the use even of the term is not 

quite appropriate, for all these terms smell of a realm 
of experience which does not at all belong to it. The 
reason is that in the history of Western thought, Pure 
consoiotisness has so far been permitted to appear in 
a minor role even in Idealism. The chief part has 
been assigned to discursive reason or thought, to 
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Will, or to Experience. Canscioumess bee been taken 
to be a separable part oi experience the whole of 
which is regarded as partly sab'conscious and partly 
imconflcious. Experience, in other words, is regarded 
as a deep ocean of unconsciousness with just its 
upper-most layer as coascioosnesa. It has not yet 
been believed as with the Hindu Idealism of the 
Advaita, that it is the pure consciousness which is 
the inherent 'iv&rufa' of the entire reality, so that, 
the supposed phenomenally conscioue, the suboou- 
seioue and the unconscious are only just undbcovered 
coQ-sciousness of the ‘Bfahmaj^no.* or as with the 
ggokhya^'^oga, that apart from the ‘Kevala’ consci¬ 
ousness of &e urufa’, whatever exists must not be 
in the true interest of man. 
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